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ORIGINAL. COMMUNICATIONS, 


Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

WAS-glad to observe that the inte- 

resting subject. of the proper ma- 

ment of our insane fellow-creatures, 
is discussed through the medium of a 
work so widely circulated as the Month- 
ly Magazine. | 
“ It is melancholy to think in how great 
a degree the sufferers under this disease 
have been the prey of mercenary specu- 
lators, or the victims of neglect ahd bru- 
tality. During the’ last century, in 
which science made so many ad- 
vances, and Christianity exhibited her- 
self'as the parent of so much active be- 
nevelence,* the state’ of the insane ap- 
pears to have becn, in great measure, 
overlooked, and to have derived -little 
mitigation from the increase of Know- 
ledge, or the more general diffusion of 
benevolent feelings. Of this ihatten- 
tion, the recent, and, it is to bé feared 
the present, state of pauper lunatics af- 
fords too ample proof, and can only be 
accounted for by thie dread which this 
disorder inspires, and the ignorance 
Which has so generally prevailed’ in ré- 
yard. to its true charatter, ' 

Happily, however, ignorance and in- 

difference on this snbjett have ceased ; 
the current of public commisserafion 
has, at length, fairly set in the dircefion 
of this calainity ; 
self, among other ways, by the reforma- 
tion of several old asylums,—a_parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the state of these 
establishments,—and the erection, under 
the authotity of parliamenit, of several 
extensive. houses for the proper accom- 
modation of pauper Iunatics, The ob- 
ject Of these new establishments has, I 
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properly pursued in the same establish- 
ment, Isa question of some importance 
to those who are about to su ply the 
wants of their respective districts 
Three letters have lately appeared in 
the Monthly Magazine, under the signa- 
ture Of ‘Thomas Bakewell, upon this 
subject, in which it is asserted, that the 
separation of curable and incurable lu- 
natics is almost essential to recovery. 
In support of his views, the writer makes 
a comparisen-of the pioportion of cures 
in séveral public establishments with 
those ocouriang in his own private asy« 
lum at Spring Vale, ~ Among others, he 
mentions the Retreat, in which there is 
always a large proportion of the incura- 
e Class, as affording, by. the compara- 
tively small number of its recoveries in 
recent cases, a strikiug confirmation of 
his sentiments. He says, if a different 
system had obtained there, instead of 
fifty-six. cures in sixteen years, there 
might have been five hundred and sixty. 
‘This, to be sure, is rather a serious 
charge, and might well. have claimed 
the attention of the managcrs of the Re- 
(reat, if it had not eappetie that, this 
institution is confined solely, to ceranees 
rsons of the Society ,of Friends ; -@ 
Ehat during the sixteen, years of which 
_he speaks there were. but,one hundred 
and forty-nine cases under cure, 
The question, however, is not whe- 
ther the treatment at.Spring Vale, or 
any, other establishment, is.superigr to 
that. of the Retreat ;.but whether the 
cure of the recent cases admitted into 
this establishment has been prevented 
by their mixture, in the same establish- 
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482 Mr. Tuke on the Cure of Lunacy. 


ihe institution in 1796, one hundred and 
forty-nine patients, of whom eighty-cight 


_were of that confirmed class which T. 


‘Bakewell admits, under his treatment, 
to be rarely susceptible of cure. Of 
these, sixteen have been discharged per- 
fectly recovered, and six others in a 
state so much improved as not to re- 
quire further confinement. 

Of the sixty-one cases in which the 
disease had not continued more than 
twelve months previous to admission, it 
appears that seven have died, ten remain 
in the house, four have been removed, 
either convalescent, or in so improved a 
state as not to reqnire confinement, and 
forty have been discharged perfectly re- 
covered, 

It appears from this statement, that 
out of the sixty-one recent cases, twenty 
one have either died, been removed, or 
remain in the house in an uncured state; 
and it is highly deserving of enquiry, 
whether, under a different mode of treat- 
ment, this unhappy number might have 
been diminished, It may be seen in 
the tables above alluded to, that four 
out of the seven deaths took place with- 
‘in three months of admission ; and I find, 
oh enquiry, that three of these deceased 
patients were ina dying state at the 
time of admission, and the fourth had 
had two apoplectic fits previous to her 
coming into the house, and died of a 
third within three months of her admis- 
sion. A fifth patient died within five 
months, and a sixth within eight months 
of admission, both apparently in a state 
ef convalescence. The seventh case 
was that of a person sixty-nine years of 
age, when she was admitted ; and who, 
after having been discharged in a very 
improved state, relapsed, and died in the 
house at the age of seventy-four. 

Of the ten patients who are stated to 
remain in the house, I find that three 
had been for years distinguished by 
great peculiarities ; and, though the dis- 
ease might not have been so decidedly 
marked, for more than twelve months, 
as to justify a medical certificate for re- 
moval toa place of confiuement; yet 
these cases could not be considered as 
recent, and were perhaps quite as hopes 
less as if a decided state of mania had 
continued for two years. 

Of the other seven uncured cases re- 
maining in the house, I have no obsérva- 
tion to make, except that the disease, 
in five instances, had been of more than 
three months duration at the time of ad- 
mission, 


Of the four cases removed, in an im- 


(July, 
proved or convalescent state, one Conti. 

nued recovering, and, I have reason tg 

believe, is perfectly. well; I-donotknoy 

that any of the remaining are pr. 

fectly recovered, but they had been jij 

more than three months when they ep. 

tered the house, and, it is to be ob. 

served, that Bakewell, in the statement 

of his cures, only considers such as re. 

cent, in which the disease had not been 

of more than three months duration at 

the time of their coming under his care, 

This difference between the application 

of the term recent to cases of twelve. 
months, as at the Retreat, or of only 

three months standing, as at Spring 
Vale, materially affects the probability 
of cure. 

I have enquired what number of 
cases have been admitted into the Re- 
treat which come under this latter def- 
nition of recent, and I find it to be thir- 
ty-six. Of.this number four have died, 
three of whom, as before mentioned, 
were in such a state of bodily disease, 
at the time of admission, as to afford no 
hope of recovery ; the fourth was the el- 
derly patient before described. Of the 
remaining thirty-two cases, thirty have 
been discharged perfectly recovered, 
and two out of thirty-six remain u- 
cured, to justify the assertion of Thomas 
Bakewell, that the separation of curable 
and incurable cases is essential to reco- 
very ; and that, at the Retreat, the eure, 
if not lost sight of, is a secondary object. 

As the tables, from which the pre 
ceding statement is chiefly derived, 
were published in the year 1812, I will 
beg leave to add here the following short 
extract from the last report of the Re- 
treat, which is dated the 29th of the 6th 
month, 1815:—‘‘It is worthy of rem 
(say the Directors) as affording satisiac- 
tory evidence of the good manage 
of the institution, and of the importance 
of early attention to cases of insanily, 
that, of the sixteen recent cases admit. 
ted in the last three years, fifteen have 
already been discharged: recovered. 
During these three years the proportios 
of old to recent cases in the Retreat ~ 
been at least five of the former to one 
the latter. , 

I am aware that the preceding me 
ments do not decide the question, ¥ 
ther curable and incurable patients @4J 
be best provided for in the same nt 
blishment; but I think they will od 
ciently prove, that as many cures, pa 
rable eases, have been made in am 
blishment where this mixture has @ 
place, as in any asylum, not ¢x 
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: with whose reports we are 
Spring Vt eoquaiited. And [| trust it 
will also satisfy those magistrates who 
are forming asylums with the two ob- 
acts before mentioned, that their plan 
is not necessarily calculated to increase 
the number of incurable lunatics. 

My friend Bakewell will doubtless 
urge the difference in time which the 
patients who have recovered at the Re- 
treat and Spring Vale have continued in 
their respective ee em nd — = 

appear from the publi sta 
aaa each, that the process of cure 
has been much more rapid in the latter 
than the former asylum. 

Their different circumstances will, 
however, in —_ measure — oe 
difference. e expence of main 
nance at Spring Vale will naturally in- 
duce the friends of patients to remove 
them as early as they can; but this in- 
ducement does not exist at the Retreat, 
where a majority of the patients are sup- 
ported at from four to — ore 4 
week; and it happens that those who 
recover seldom cane less than three, 
often six or more, months in the house, 
after they are considered well. This is 
allowed by the committee, at the request 
of the friends of patients, and ane their 
consent, from the difficulty which very 
often arises in providing suitable situa- 
tions for them on their recovery. The 
small number of relapses which have 
taken place after patients have left the 
Retreat, induces me to think that these 
detentions have been salutary. It has, 
however, frequently happened that re- 
lapses have taken place during the de- 
tention, which have, in several instances, 
materially protracted the ultimate reco- 
very, and the first is not noticed in the 
pa on wee a Bakewell has 
yawn bis inferences. Indeed in some 
of the eases, where the guetta epee 
to have been several years of recovering, 
oF a a an, —_ 

s e 
have returned to Gis ‘Kinel tn -anenenl 
of these cases only the last discharge is 
uoticed in the tables published in the 
" Description of the Retreat.” Perhaps 
a different mode might have been fairly 
tdopted, which would, of course, bave 
encreased the proportion of recoveries, 
tnd diminished the time which they ap- 
a — — Tam, however, far 
inin 

are to bevmaae in ed acd ond 
rreatment atthe Retreat, or that it sur- 
rey Mm either of these respects, all 

~f £stablishments, And, though it 
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is desirable that the experience of 

and all similar institutions, shouldbe 
fairly laid before the public, I should 
not have offered these observations and 
statements, if it had not been for the 
important inferences which Thos. Bake- 
well has attempted to draw from the 
proportion of cures which have occurred. 
in the Retreat. 

_ The chief argument in favour of dis- 
tinct establishments for recent cases of: 
insanity, seems to be, the probability of 
their claiming more particular attention 
than where they are united with those 
cases which afford no prospect of suc- 
cessful treatment. 

Our own hospitals of Bethlem and 
St. Luke’s are oceupied chiefly by re- 
cent cases; and the plan of separation 
is, I believe, adopted in the French 
asylums.. The success of these esta- 
blishments in the cure of lunatics is not 
much in favour of their plan. 

In favour of the union of old and re- 
cent cases in the same hospital, it is to 
be remembered that the former very of- 
ten supply a most useful class of assis. 
tants, and the probability of recovery in 
eld cases is not so small.as to consign 
them to that neglect which would pro- 
bably prevail in asylums for what would 
be considered incurable patients. 

I do not mean, however,. to assert, 
that there are very material objections 
to the plan of separation proposed by T. 
Bakewell, but I will confidently say, 
that his main objection to the plan now 
generally adopted in lunatic hospitals, is 
either chimerical or unfounded, and 
that the proper classification of patients, 
avcording to their state of mind, not the 
duration of the disease ; and such a limi- 
tation of the number of patients as-to be 
well observed by the superintendont,— 
are objects of much greater importance 
than the provision of distinct asylums 


for old and recent cases, 


: SaMUEL TUKE, 
York ; 17th of Sth month, 1816. — 
° ‘ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
IR, 

NDER the article “ Observatory,” 
U in Dr. Hutton’s last edition of his 
Mathematical Dictionary, a compila- 
tion of considerable worth and merit, I 
have noticed two mistakes, which I 
will beg leave to cana utr ar om 
medium of your very ex e - 
lated Mogeaine. The first is, where 
the doctor asserts that the Hon. Charles 
Greville had an observatory, ona great 
scale, at Milford. The fact was, that 
4: 3Q2 just 
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just as the building, intended for an ob- 
setvatory, was nearly completed, the 
honorable gentleman died, and the in- 
straments designed for the observatory, 
alier having lain at Milford, in packing 
eases unopened, for about a twelve- 
month, were sent to Mr. Trougliton’s, in 
Fleet-street, for sale. 

In pointing out the second mistake 
feelings of interest will manifest them- 
selves. 

Among the private observatories of 
the present day, Dr. H. adds an alpha- 
betical list of the places where they are 
situate, with the names annexed of the 
astronomical amateurs to whom each 
belong. Annexed to the word ‘ Wool- 
wich,” however, he inserts Royal Mil. 
Acad.* Now the fact again is, that 
there is no observatory at this institu- 
tion. ‘The only observatory at Wool- 
wich is one built by myself, contiguous 
to my dwelling-house, on the common, 
which, it is presumed, although upon a 
small scale, is not exceeded, for the ex- 
cellency of its instruments, its perfect 
convenience, and compactness, by any 
of the private ones mentioned in the 
list. And I crave permission here to 
dilate a little on its description. 

It is furnished with one of Mr. 
Troughton’s best transit ¢ircles,t sup- 
ported by a large old cannon, having a 
thick cast iron circular cap, fastened to 
ihe face of the piece with strong screws, 
‘on which the instrument rests. ‘The 
cannon is sunk into the ground, as far 
as the trunnions, and firmly secured by 
powerfully ramming in the surrounding 
materials. In order that the circle 
might be lifted up with facility, for al- 
ternating the pivots, an adjustment at 
first absolutely necessary, and after- 
wards occasionally, a crane, for this pur- 

se, with rackwork, is attached to the 
east side of the observatory. ‘The tran- 
sit clock is of the best construction, hav- 
ing one of Mr. Troughton’s improved 
compensating pendulums, The wires 
in the telescope of the circle, are illumi- 
riated by a lamp fastened to the cannon 
below, instead of, as is usual, to the end 
of the perforated axis, which improve- 
ment precludes the communication of 
heat to any part of the instrument. The 
modes of shewing light to the clock and 





* Vide vol. ‘xxxvi. of this Magazine, 
p- 100 ; or the nnmber for Sept. 1813. 
t One of the returned ivstruments from 


Milford, purposely made for the late Mr. 
Gavin Lowe. ; | 


Mr. Evans on the Woolwich Observatory. 


micromete t e [aly 
rs are mos hiently: 
vised. Superadded to rere a 
named a variety of cl angular in. 
struments, and reflecting and refracting 
telescopes, capable of high magnifying 
powers, which are occasionally applied 
to a substantial polar axis, and other 
stands, for readily viewing the heavenly 
bodies. 

{t is possible that Dr. H. might have 
supposed, that the observatory, withthe 
whole of the appendant instramenis 
now briefly described, belonged to the 
Hon. Board of Ordnance, and that they 
were placed under my superintendance, 
as constituting a part of my duty at the 
academy; but the very reverse is the 
case, the whole being m , 
which, with truth it may el re ry 
a source of the most rational amuse. 
ment and imexpressible gratification to 
me during the intervals of professional 
engagements, L. Evans, 

Woolwich; May 6, 1816. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

HEN men are impressed, and 
more particularly when they en- 
ter, they should not be sent immediately 
on a foreign station, until they visit the 
port to which they belong, which might 
be done by permitting them to find a 
proper substitute, or to give security to 
a certain amount. There are very few 
who will not be able to obtain one of 
the other. A certain time of liberty 

should then be allowed them. 

The impress service should be con- 
fided to very different persons from those 
to whom it is generally entrusted, and 
who are frequently the refuse of man- 
kind; a seaman never forgives the out- 
rage of being seized upon by such mls- 
creants. This abuse too often arises 
from the neglect of the Admiralty or 
ders to oflicers commanding gangs, who 
leave it to men most improperly seleet- 
ed. A gang is seldom headed by a pro 
per officcr. The persons employed up- 
on that service should possess a ee 
ledge of seamen, with a great share o 

rudence. 

r When people are impressed from any 

ship, it should be the duty of pot 7 

who performs that service to afford a 

ship immediate help, and to take t 

into her destined port, and the wage 

the men ought to be secured to re 

while on board, and they should be 

the control of the officers of such ship. 
No impress should take place om 
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er the most imperious neces- 
except jes should be laid down for 
is proper lation. 

No ship bound toa foreign station 
should be permitted to send on hoard of 
outward-bound vessels, and take from 
them one or two men, as is often the 
case at present, contrary to the orders 
of government. It is also necessary 
that apprentices should be protected by 
some better rules; which upon any offi- 
eer presuming to trangress, he should 
be amenable to punishment. 

When men have served a certain 
time in the navy, according to rank; si- 
tuation, and trade, they should be free 
from the impress, agreeably to certain 
reguiations, different situations, and ton- 
nage of ships; making a difference be- 
tween those who have entered, those 
who are impressed, and those who have 
left their country, during the time of 
war, to evade their services in the navy. 

Perhaps the following propositions 
will be found to contain the outlines of 
the object in view :— 

The East India trade, as now conduct- 
ed, is a waste of men: instead of raising 
them, having no apprentices as seamen, 
(except officers, servants, and midshi 
men, are considered such, which I do 
not,) and while they can navigate their 
ships with foreigners and Lascars, no 
change will take place. This trade ought 
to raise at least as many seamen as it now 
gives you, instead of drawing upon the 
navy, or other trades, to answer its pur- 
pose.* What advantage government can 
possibly deem they obtain from the pre- 
sent mode is beyond my comprehension. 
That it tends to impede the raising of sea- 
hen, is sufficient proof against it without 
advancing any thing further upon the sub- 
ject. With respect to this trade I should 
propose that, at the commencement of a 
War, the first and second officers be ex- 
empt from the impress, either on board or 


onshore. If the third officer had served —UP 


one year in the navy, prior to that time, 
he also should be exempt. The fourth 
officer two years. ‘The fifth and sixth offi- 
cers, of all ships above six hundred tons, 
ree years. Boatswains, carpenters, and 
9 four years. Cooks, stewards, 
--. SIX years. Seamen eight years. And 
should be necessary to retain them 
: year longer, in that case they should 
*elve double wages. All those who 


eee 





. 
It is an understood arrangement be- 
ea government and the East India 
each nay? or the owners of ships, that 
ship shall turn over in India a certain 


er of British seamen to the men of 


on the station. This is a negative 
mode of Manning the navy, wy 


fill such situations at commencemen 

of a war, not etatooen in the na ; 
during war, provided they enter into that 
service, shall be discharged at the ends of 
the periods abovementioned : but if im- 
pressed, then two years more to be allows 
ed for exemption, Every ship should 
carry one apprentice, during war, for 
every fifty tons of tomnage. Half of whont 
should’ be indentured from seventeen 
years and upwards for three years. And 
no apprentice should be impressed under 
the age of twenty if he has not been fivé 
years at sea. All men who leave their 
country during time of war, and go into 
foreign service, or that are in foreign ser- 
vice, and do not return within a limited 
time, should be liable to double servitude 
if impressed, 

In the West India trade the first mate 
should be exempt as above; the second 
mate, at the expiration of three years, 
in ships of five hundred tons and upwards; 
Third mate four years. Boatswains and 
carpenters five years, Gunners, stewards, 
and cooks, seven years.. Seamen eight 
vears. And the same regulation should 
apply to all other vessels trading soath- 
ward of the Canaries. 

The West India Dock system, at pre- 
sent, with respect to apprentices, causes 
the loss of at least one thousand seamen 
annually. 

In the American, Mediterranean, and 
Baltic trades, the first mate, if he has 
served one year in the navy, should be 
exempt from the impress. Second mate 
four years. Boatswains and carpenters 
six years. Gunners, stewards, and cooks, 
seven years, Seamen, eight years, &c. 

In the coal and coasting trades, first 
mate three years ; second mate five years ; 
other officers seven years; and seamen 
eight years, &c. 

No vessel under fifty tons should | be 
tect a master except he has served three 
years in the navy, unless such vessel have 
two apprentices belonging to her ; one of 
whom shall be seventeen years of age or 
wards when indentured. . 
Ships employed in the Greenland trade 
and fisheries, should have regulations 
adapted pe pene a cow Dressy to the 
above. ren e r ’ j 

All iipaing ships and packets vp 
earry four apprentices to every cent 
their complement of men; half of ea 


class. ot 
All ships under the British flag, sa 
to or from Europe, should be manned with 
British-born subjects, at least to the ex- 
tent of two-thir — her at with 
sortion of apprentices. — 
“a poet ars regulation should take place 
with respect to men in all. other water 
employments ; for whom I do not venture 
to offer regulations for want of proper in- 
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Transports shqu|d have three appren- 
tices to every one hundred tons, half of 
whom stould be above seventeen when 
indentured. ; 

Apprentices should not be permitted to 
enter into the navy without the approba- 
tion of their masters, and in that case the 
uuexpired term of their apprenticeship 
should not be allowed as a part of the 
term of exemption, and the regular boun- 
ty should be granted to the masters. 

All men who have performed their ser- 
vices in the navy agreeable to these rules, 
should have a decided preference, as long 
as their conduct deserves it, during and 
after a war, in all shipping employments 
belonging to government, public docks, 
pilotage, &c. and the freedom of any town 
m the kingdom where they might choose 
to settle or reside, after the war, should be 
theirs by right. 

It would be desirable to institute public 
schools, founded upon voluntary contribu- 
tions, in or near sea ports, devoted to the 
education of children of persons actually 
serving im the navy. And when their 
service expires, the education might be 
continued; but this must be regulated by 
the extent of the funds. 

At the conclusion of a war, or at the ex- 
pitation of time of servitude, the men 
should be conveyed, free of expense, to 
their nearest place of residence. 

No ship should be allowed to sail 
outwards, at the commencement of a war, 
with more than one-third foreigners for 
the first two years; one-fourth for the 
third year; one-sixth for the fifth year; 
one-seventh for the sixth year ; one-eighth 
for the seventh year, and the remaining 
period of war. This may be governed as 
circumstances require. 

Four years actually employed in the 
merchant service should be equal to two 
years in the navy. 

A certain portion of lieutenants em< 
ployed in the navy should be taken 
from those brought up in the merchant 

All masters, and half the mates and mid- 
shipmen employed in the navy, should be 
required to have served three years in the 
mercantile service. 

All trading merchant shipping, ina po- 
litical point of view, ought never to have 
direct taxes laid upon them ; with a view, 
if possible, to restore the carrying trade 
we once had, but which is comparatively 
much diminished. ‘This is absolutely ne- 
ecssary to keep up the number of seamen 


required to man our navy in time of 
war. 


These suggestions are offered under a 
a impression of their great utility, 
and I feel persuaded that the outline 
drawn, when systematically arranged, 
would, in the course of a few years’ war, 


[July 1, 
supply the navy to its full extent With 
merchant seamen, would Conquer the 
strong aversion our seamen at 

a for the naval service, and be fully 
adequate to render it far more efficient 
in officers and men. 

By allowing them the liberty of re. 
tiring from the navy at the expiration of 
a fixed period, it will prevent them from 
flying their country at the commence. 
ment of a war ; it will also have the ef. 
fect to induce them to enter freely, and 
greatly lessen the temptation to desert, 
In this case they will have an object in 
view after a certain servitude, which, 
commenced at the early part of life, 
will not appear long, particularly to re. 
spectable young men, who look forward 
to advancement in the mercantile ser- 
vice, and who. will have ties upon them 
to keep them in the country. These 
will not now enter the sea-service, from 
having fear of being impressed, and all 
their hopes blasted through life! 

THE SHADE OF ALFRED, » 

Anno Domini 1816. : 


. —__— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, | | 
ie your Magazine for May 1, 1816, 
is a letter signed “ Joseph Prender- 
gast,” respecting the bankruptcy of 
bankers :—He says, “to treat a bank- 
rupt banker as a tradesman who has the 
misfortune to become a bankrupt, is to 
place vice and virtue on a level with 
each other, and to use the dishonest and 
the unfortunate alike. It is to degrade 
the laws into mere engines of swindling; 
it is to afford facilities to the commission 
of crimes far more injurious to society, 
because they are of greater extent than 
housebreaking and highway robbery. 
Mr. P——farther says, “ Perhapsitsper- 
petrators have suffered less by too great 
eagerness to benefit some of their cus- 
tomers who have shared in the general 
distress. No! this can never be, for it 
is the undeviating custom of bankers 
never to lend money but on ample se 
curity, &c.” And he further. adds, 
“ Many of them, both in town and coum- 
iry, who keep up an appearance of col 
siderable grandeur, possess no private 
fortune, and have nothing but the 4 
come arising from the profession. 
pretty heap of abuse has Mr. P— 


scraped together to throw at bankers; 
not some one or two, but all of 
at least all that have failed; they hare 
not become bankrupts from misfortun® 
but vice: guilty of swindling, and chide 
far worse than housebreaking and 
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vay —Well ——— P——, 
not mention their names? 
a eae against libel deter you? 
And had none of ' these bankers who 
have failed any property to begin with? 
Did their neighbours entrust their mo- 
ney in a bank without any capital?— 
It generally happens, that people’s pro- 
perty is guessed at, or nearly known by 
their neighbours; but were all. these 
persons destitute of property and their 
neighbours ignorant of it? Or were 
they so foolish to trast people with mo- 

of whose stability they were unac- 
quainted? It seems, also, that these 
bankers never lent money but on ample 
security; this was their undeviating 
custom. How then came they to lose 
any money, for many of them, I-know, 
have lost considerable sums by persons 
they lent money to, which they would 
not have done had they adhered to this 
undeviating custom; and have lost to 
such an amount, that were all the money 
they have lost by benefitting some of 
their customers without ample secu- 
rity, repaid them, it would not only pay 
the full amount they owe, but leave a 
handsome surplus for themselves. Let 
Mr. Pa preve what bank set up 
without any property—what bank never 
lent money but on undeniable security 
—whether the greater part of the banks 
that have failed (if not all) could net pay 
their creditors in full, if their losses, by 
their customers, were made good. And 
further, whether any one banking com- 
pany that has failed, have not lost more 
of their own property than the amount 
they owe to their largest creditor. If 
Mr, P——— knows of any particular in- 
slances of enormous speculation by 
bankers, let him point them out; but 
that this has been the case with the 
generality of the banking concerns that 


have failed, Ideny. Now, if Mr. P——= 


tamot prove his charges to be true of 
most or all the bankers that have failed, 
has taken a shameful liberty with the 
sharacters of many virtuous and re- 
pattie, though ‘unfortunate men. 
ther Mr, Pa— is very ignorant of 
us subject, or his motives. must be 
judged of by his assertions, made with- 
But I shall now leave Mr. Prender- 
— make a few observations on the 
- of banking, and the reason why 
tp waty Rew country banks were set 
P Within a few years, The late de- 
me upon the Continent in- 
.Sch an enormous exponse, it 

ms with the utmost difficulty that a 


sufficient quantity of and si 
could be procured, to on soma . 
ries for the armies ; and had not the Biil 
passed restraining the Bank of England 
from paying in gold, they would soon 
have been without a guinea. Never 
was there so expensive a war 

and nothing would pass on the Continent 
in exchange for necessaries for the 
a o— precious metals. That 
a considera antity of gold escaped 
eut of the bingdams ree the Bank 
Restriction Bill, no one will deny ; and 
it became necessary, as geld became 
scarce, to have recourse to some other 
circulating medium. At one time, the 
quantity of gold coin in circulation was 
estimated at twelve millions, but upon 
the light gold being called in, it was 
found to exceed that sum, and to be 
near twenty millions. Taking it then 
at the latter sum of twenty millions, as 
the amount of the circulating medium 
necessary for carrying on the trade of 
the country; if any quantity of that was 
sent out of the kingdom, it would be 
necessary to substitute something else 


“in lieu of. it, therefore small notes were 
issued by the Bank of England. But it 


should be remembered, that if about the 
year 1790 it required twenty millions 
for a circulating medium, by the enor- 
mous rise of every article in life, and 
the consequent advanee of wages, it 
would require a double amount of the 
circulating medium. A family that 
went to market in 1790 with a guinea, 
could purehase as much provision as 
they could twenty years afterwards with 
two guincas: and a n who em- 

loyed twenty workmen in 1790, might 
Save twelve or thirteen shillings per 
week each to pay them; would, in 
twenty years after, have 25 or 26 shil- 
lings per week to pay them, so that iu 


all cases a double amount of the circu- 


lating mediam would be wanted. I 
have not before me the Jast return made 
by the Bank of England of the number 
of small notes in circulation, but if I 
recollect right, it was considerally more 
than the highest calculation ever made 
of the gold coin in circulation: and if to 
these are added the number of local 
notes, issued by different baukers in the 
country, I think it will appear, that, 
between the year 1790, and the year 
1812, the circulating medium of this 
kingdom was doubled. Now supposing 
this twenty millions of guineas were all 
now. in the kingdom, it does not appear 
that it would be sufficient for the pur- 


aud that there must 
poses intended, clther 
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488 On the Art of Painting on Glass. 


either be a considerable — 
coinage of gold, or some substitute 
found out for the deficiency. Whether. 
there is a sufficient quantity of gold in 
the kingdom to furnish a coinage equal 
to the circulating medium now used, I 
cannot pretend to judge; but it appears 
to me, that there ought to be a sufficient 
quantity somewhere, otherwise how is 


the Bank of England to be able to re- 


sume its payments in cash, if there is 
pot as much cash in the kingdom as the 
amount of the notes in circulation. 

Had there been no smal! notes issued 
by country bankers, the amount of small 
notes issued by the Bank of England 
had been considerably greater than it 
is; and one great reason why the people 
in many parts of the country preferred 
taking local notes of the country bankers 
in preference to Bank of England notes, 
was the number of forged small bank- 
notes that got into circulation, and 
which few of the country people were 
able to distinguish from good ones, 
and they were not so likely to be de- 
ceived in notes drawn in their own 
town and neighbourhood: this encou- 
raged bankers to issue small notes, and 
encouraged fresh persons to commence 
banking in places where there had ben 
no bank before. Whatever evil may 
have arisen from banking, it has becn’a 
necessary evil; what could large manu- 
facturers do who employ many hands, 
if they could not.get from a banker 
something to pay workmen’s wages: they 
sell goods upon credit, receive their pay- 
ments in bills, and jt is only through 
bankers they can negociate them, and 
procure a circulating medium to pay 
wages with. That banking, like all 
other useful institutions may have been 
abused, none will deny; but to class all 
who have been bankers and been unfor- 
tanate, with swindlers, housebreakers, 
and highway robbers, is such an outrage 
on common sense that it cannot be too 
severely reprobated. The writer of this 
is not a banker nor concerned with any 
one that is, but he considers the attack 
upon them as unmerited and unjust. 


Liverpool ; May 9, 1816. J. K. 
<a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
A ‘TASTE for painted glass is spread- 
ing in this country, and is likely 
to become permanent. Almost every 
house has some window which looks 
into a dull court, or is overlooked by 
neighbours, or is assailed, at an in- 
convenient hour, by the sunshine, In 


i. 
[Tuly 1, 
any Of . these circ Painted 
panes give the requisite light, and ex. 
clude the nuisance. The Usual topics 
in 





for such windows are, landscapes in 
lower half, and, in the up hal, lea 
branches of creeping plants, depending 
in festoons, while the centre represents a 
clear sky. In places of Worship again, 
which are usually. too luminous for the 
sober sadness of devout feeling, painted 
windows are admirably adapted to ey. 
tain out worldly views, and to 
religious objects for contemplative yene. 
ration. ‘The proper topics in this casg 
are beatified figures of apostles, saints, 
and angels; who may be supposed to 
have glided down from empyreum, and 
o mo pe in the area of the tem. 
ple, e of joining in the 
tion of the faithful. : _ 
In France and Germany much glassis 
enamelled for these purposes; but the 
English custom-house opposes the im- 
portation of it, by heavy duties, which 
transcend the first. cost of the commo- 
dity. The remedy is for ourown manv- 
facturers to undertake the preparation of 
the material in all its branches. At 
present, I speak from the information of 
a young. artist of German extraction 
who is employed in this line, the British 
glass-makers know not how to supply 
more than three or four various colors in 
plain stained glass, and this glass will 
not bear the furnace-heat ite to fuse 
the enamel, after designs have been 


painted on it. Ruby glass, prepared 
with an oxyd of copper, and other o- 


requisite to attain 
enamel colors alter their hues in the 
furnace. i 

The usual and greatest error of glas 
painters, is, to attempt subjects on to 
small a scale. Church-windows #¢ 
very large, and are stationed high, and 
no imposing or majestic 
duced unless the figures are’ truly vrs 
lossal. The contour of these figures® 
necessarily traced with broad = 
frames of lead; serving to confine 
panes. As the lead must have a double 
groove, these blaék-lines cannot be ner 
rowed; now, unless a figure -be really 
gigantic, these black lines quite dest? 
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. Viraanwa, 
—— a , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


siR, 
HEN Virtue is attacked by 
power, and Learning by bigotry, 
it isa duty incumbent upon the , 
of Virtue and Learning to expose to the 
eyes of an unbiassed public, their claims 
to and their titles to esteen. 
Both the one and the other have been 
deeply wounded in the of the 
virtaous and learned M. Gregoire,whose 
name alone brings with it sueh a crowd 
of delightful sensations, that one would 
have thought even despotism and bi- 
try would not have dared to aim a 
dartat him. The intrepid champion of 
civil and religious fiberty, of whatever 
creed or colour might be their votaries; 
tohim, more than any other person, is 
France indebted for the proud character 
she has long sustained for learning and 
science, and that noble spirit of Chris- 
tiag toleration she has exhibited from 
the commencement of the revolution to 





its close. M. Gregoire, tle friend of — 


human kind, was always at his post 
when the interests of humanity were at 


stake ; but, too honest to be a syeophant, — 


he has preferred virtuous poverty to 
riches and titles, only to be obtained by 
a sacrifice of the immutable pri . 
of rt and virtue—yet the Institute 
no longer numbers him amongst is 
members! Such has been. the deeree 
of Louis XVIII:; how reasonable and 
how just oon readers will judge from 
the following authentic narrative. - 

When, in the commencement of ‘the 


revolation, the French found themselves ~ 


assailed by external confederacies and 
internal enemies, they indignantly de- 
stroyed every thing that reminded them 


of oppression, or endarivered their dar- 
ling liberti * 


es; in their inconsiderate zeal, | 


they resolved on the déstraction of all. 
the seats of learning, particttlarly the 


academies which had shewn such blind - 


devotion to ro 

) royalty, and become the 

meessant flatterers of power, whatever 
‘it assumed. M. Gregoire in- 

“*posed in hehalf of the academies, but 

rope. less than their destruction would 


National Convention. M 
fieling how important it was to preserve 
Montuiy Mas. No. 286, 
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; ted by a minority in poe i why 
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he rendered 
ch signal services, the rains of 
the academies, or rather on their union 
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490 Count Gregoire. —Original Italian Literature, 


ef what passed before my arrival. I am 
told of sacrifices to the country : I am ha- 
bituated tothem. Is the uestion—attach- 
ment to the cause of liberty? I have 


given my proofs. Of the revenueat 


to the quality of bishop? I abandon it to — 
t 


you without regret. Is it religion? This 
is beyond your domain, and you have no 
right to attack it. You speak of fana- 
ticism and superstition : Ihave always com- 
‘bated them,—define the words and you will 
find them diametrically opposite to true 


religion. “oe : 
‘As to myself, a Christian from convic- 


tion and sentiment, and a priest by choice, 
I have been selected by the people to be 
a bishop ; but it is not from it nor you I 
hold my mission. I consented to bear the 
burthen of episcopacy, when it was sur- 
rounded with dangers. I was tormented to 
accept it. I am now tormented to lay it 
down :—this I will not do. Ihave endea- 
voured to do good in my diocese, in prin- 
ciples which are dear to me; and I defy 
you to ravish them from me, and -I will 
remain a bishop still to do good.” 

He boldly invoked freedom of wor- 
ship, and received from the tribunes ap- 
seers which were echoed by all 

nee: he was, indced, insulted and 
outraged by-the Convention ; but, three 
weeks after having refused his demand, 
public opinion, which he had so strongly 
shaken, compelled the Convention to 
nt it,—notwithstanding the speech of 
issy D’Anglas, which deprecated 
every form of worship. 

It was Gregoire and the friends of 
Gregoire, who procured the abolition of 
the slave-trade in France; and numerous 
are his eloquent writings on this subject. 

it was a question during the revolu- 
tion to proscribe the Jews; this M. Gre- 
goire victoriously opposed,—“‘ We ma 
deplore their errors, (said he,) but let us 
never forget that they are men.” Such 
are a few uf the public claims of M. Gre- 
goire on the gratitude of the lovers of li- 
berty, the friends of humanity, and the 


world. His soul is beyond all | 


the punishments that despotism ean in- 
flict; but it may not be amiss to shew, 


with what impunity some powers can . 


trample on all laws and established 
forms, when vengeance or caprice di- 
rects their actions. 


“Phe Institute was created by a so- 


lemn law,—a law recoguized by Louis 

XVI. on his ascending the throne; 

yet the Institnte, as well as the Poly- 

technie School, which M. Gregoire also 

laboured to. form, have been decom- 

at and modified by a royal ordinance. 
° ordinance 


Ww, if such an have the 


power to 7 or modify laws, the 


whose protection he lived 





[uly t, 


KW ey be 
of the king ; a position which datas 


The illustrious Mongez, the inventor 
descriptive geometry, and who has ia 
ed so many learned pupils ; Mongez, 
one of the most laborious members of 
the Institate,—has been excluded, as itis 
said, because he is a married priest. Ana 
yet ‘Talleyrand remains a member 
though he is a married bishop, and does 
er even aticnd at the sitti 

ARAT, too, he is expelled! he 
was crowned by the French pr | 
and, even before the revolution, wen 
a high literary reputation. i 

Gregoire, because he is a bishop as. 
sermenti, (who took an oath asa bj 
to. the Convention). Now it 
that M. Gregoire was ‘the protector 
of ; ewe who would not take the oaths 
Ww y were proseribed and 
cuted. It was he sy hom dopanten 
imprisoned at Rochfort, in a place simi- 
lar to the Black hole at Calcutta, owed 
their deliverance. 

What ought to have been the con- 
duct of those retained? Ought they not 
to have instantly resigned their seats, or 
made s remonstrances,—or at least 
refused to nominate to the places vacant 
by decree, or have ro-elected those ex- 
pelled. What have they done? No- 
thing. They had not even the courage 
to state, in their proces verbal, their re- 
gret at losing their estimable colleagues. 
The Institute; at this moment, might 
have become a bulwark of opinion, and 
have gained immortal bonor in the eyes 
of the learned world. | VERITAS 

Cambridge ; May 22, 1816. 

—__ . 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
SELECT NOTICES of ITALIAN LITER 

TURE, ising ORIGINAL CORRES- 

PONDENCE, ANECDOTES, BIOGRAPHI- 

CAL SKETCHES, POETRY, S¢- Sc. 

LUIGI ALEMANNI, 
HIS. spirited writer, who flourished 
_at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, was a mest decided pa 





triot, and consequently a declared ene- 


my of the Medicean party. His eration, 
addressed to the Florentine militia, im 
1529, is only known by name to the cok 
lectors, the copies having been bought 

p and destroyed by the government. 

first and second parts of his ly 

works, entitled, “ Opere Tuscaney Were 
printed at Lyons, and dedicated to 
nyost Christian Majesty, Francis I. 
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1816.) 

‘ag been much persecuted in his own 
ped . The first part having been re- 
printed at Florence, in the same year 
oe two ere ere a — oma 

the one two hundred, the other eighty 
scudi (crowns), for “at a few copies, 
DANTE. 

At the may ye - arte + volume 
of the Lives oly “athers, is a 
loug vision of Tantalus, a rich and dis- 
sine yuus us, Whose soul having by 
divine ° 
time, separated from his budy, was ac- 
companied by his apgel to — to pur-: 

, and to paradise. is vision is: 
ded into seventeen chapters, and is 
diferent from, and more ancient thaa: 
that of the —_— ee a whom 
this celebrated poet has been heretofore 
_— have taken the firstidea of his- 
ea 
la €8s - 
ter, wi be manuscript copy ef which 
Was up in the library of a con- 
vent, Between the vision of Tantalus 
bere spoken of, and the poem of Dante, 
there is this remarkable difference, that 
in the former the sins of- the guilty are 
expurgated in hell by suitable panish- 
ments, whereas in the latter the purifica- 
m. is ined = say propricty accom- 
BOCCACIO. 7 

The octave rhyme, so much ad- 
mired by the Italians, was invented by 
= a His wehicon penitent 

ameron, which makes so 
with the monks, and is, in other respects,’ 


_ @ licentious, underwent the castiga- 


tions of the holy inquisition, during the 
pontificate of Pius His countrymen. 


were, however, not satisfied with these pag 


emendations and castrations; and ac- 
cordingly the Cavalier Salviati, at the 
request of the grand duke, undertoek to 
oo the work in a more moderate way. 
length, it was printed at Naples, un- 
the date of Amsterdam, in 1718, agit 
been originally composed. This is 
len tion, now very scarce, which the 
scholar ought to consult, 

Gitad in LONARDO SALVIATI, §=——-~% 
a ayn the preceding. notice, was the 
Don rd three orations on the death of 
ne, 4 Medici. At Me om 
> Oration was pronounced by P, 
F, pana who mentioned, asa re. a 
years OP ut Praising @ youth of fourteen 
- mata had contrived to 
much .matter, that it was 
ine nd, bi to divide his oration 
tae, > days, or rather into threé oray 
Wa which were composed by him at 
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the early age of twenty-three. When he 
published hi 

of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Cosmo 
of Medici, the latter was so much sure 
prised at the burst of talent it displayed, 


as to declare that, among other conside- 
rations which made the dignity he had 


received so dear to him, was that of its 
having given occasion to Salviati to.com- 


pose so. fine a work. He read five lec-. 
of the Florentine. 


tures, in the presence 
Academy, two on hope, one on felicity, 
and the others on different subjects, the 


whole founded on the sonnet of Pe-- 


trarcha, beginning with :—“ Pot che voi, 
et io pid volte abbi -” On this 
head, ‘Cambi relates, as a thing traly 
worthy of comméndation, that Salviati, 
having five times discoursed on the same 
matter, should have treated it with so 
much judgment, as to have constantly 
increased the number of his auditory, 
who were delighted to hear so many di- 
versified comments on a simple sonnet, 
GBASSO LEGNAIUOLO 

Was one: of the authors of the hundred 
ancient tales which supplied Boccaccio 
with the model and principal materials 
of his Decameron. 
Cardinal Bembo is cited as having also 


contributed his part to these tales. The. 


following short tale, hitherto unpyb-. 


lished,.is taken from an ancient manu- 


script in the Poggiali collection. 

The Bishop Aldobrandino being one, 
day at dinner at his palace of Orbivicto, 
perceived at the foot of the table a friar. 
of an inferior order, who ate an onion 
with the highest relish, and with an eX- 
cellent appetite. The ‘bishop, having 
watched him very attentively, said to a 
e, “go to that friar, and tell him, I 
would ‘willingly exchange my stomac 
far his.” To this the friar pir gf ee ~ 
lowing reply :—‘ You may tell his lo 

Pos ll believe. that he would 


ship» I can we we 
selkoy exchange bis stomach for mine; 


but that he would not so cheerfully ex~ 
change his mitre for my friar’s cowl.” 
NICOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
Besides his other productions, which 
are so well known, it is now ascertained 
that he was the author of a comedy, en- 
titled, La Sporta [The papnier) tatines 
been hitherto ascribed to 
Gelli. . This is positively affirmed by 


Fata 
avel, in his unpublished work style 

Priorista, the manuscript of which is 

ed at Florence by the i 

that illustrious : thegp 

~ that his uncle « two comer 

. the M of novel inven- 

$R2 tiov, 


oration on the coronation . 


The celebrated 
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402 > Economy of Gas Lights: 


tion, and the Clizia, taken from the Ca- 
sina of Plautus; beside which he wrote 
another called la Sporta, taking the con- 
ceit from the Aulularia of the same 
Plautus. The ments of the latter 
having, however, fallen into the hands 
of Bernadino di Giordano, at length 
came into the possession of Gelli, who, 
having made some trifling additions to 
it, published it as his own.” H. Lasca, 
ih a sonnet addressed to Varchi, in 


which he accuses him of plagiary, thus. 


ream himself;— 
¢ Cosi sendo in concetto di lione, 


Poi riuscendo topo alla, giornata, 

Di voi si ride, e dice la brigata : 

Infine il Varchi non ha inventione. 

E im questa parte ha somigliato il Gello, 

Che fece anch’ egli ana Commedia 

' nuova, 

Che =_e prima composta il Machia- 

vello.” 

The poetic works of the Florentine 
Seoretary were edited by Signor Pog- 
giali, in 1793. Afler their publication 
the following sonnet was found by him 
in a manuscript to which he had not be- 
fore had access, In introducing it into 
liis catalogue, he observes, that what- 
ever belongs to great and distinguished 
characters, however trivial, cannot fail 
to excite interest. ‘The sonnet is, how- 
ever, very prettily turned, and replete 
with the touches of a great master. 

SONETTO 
di Nicolo Machiavelli al Magnifico Giuli- 
To vi mando, rca ne ti tordi 
m iuliano, alquanti tordi, 
me questo don sia buono e 


0, 
Bia perché un po’ del pover Machia- 
vello 


Vostra Magnificenzia si ricordi. 
E se diutorno avete alcun che mordi, 
Gli possiate ne’ denti dar con ello, 
Actioscht, mentre mangia questo uc- 
cello, 
T)i laniare altrui ei si discordi, “igh 
Ma voi direte: forse non faranno *+% 
‘? effetto che tu di, ch’ ei non son 
buoni, 
E non son grassi; ei non ne mange- 
ranfio. 
Jo vi responderei a tai sermoni, 
‘ Ch’ io son maghero anch’ io, come lor 
sanno, 
E spiccan pur di me di buon bocconi, 
Lasci P oppenioni, 
Vostra Magnificenzia, e palpi, e tocchi, ’ 
E guidichi alle mani e non agli occhi, 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
ne SiR, 2 f pes 
qT a work so famous for correct in- 


formation gad great precision, as 





[Joly 4, 
lived misecttan’ o's 


or notice an error without a wah tee 
I 










move it; impressed with feel ings 
would call your baabaetticesen caleule. 


tions respecting gas lights, published by 





. Mr. Brande. 


Page 333, he states, that an rrands 
burner may be supposed to a es 
four cubical feet of gas per hour; “ that, 
at the three stations belonging 10 the 
chartered company, situated in Peter. 
strect, Worship-street, and Norton Pai. 
gate, twenty-five chaldrons of coals 
are carboniscd daily, which 
yield 300,000 cubical feet of gas, 
to the supply of 75,000 lamps. Here he 
onty allows them to burn one’ hour 
day, instead of which may be 
averaged as burning four hours per 
and therefore each lamp will consume 
feet, and consequently, 300,000 feet ¢an 
only supply 18;750 lamps. 
Again, he states, that, at the City Gas 
Works in Dorset-street, Blackfriars 
bridge, the daily consumption of coals 
for distillation amounts at present to 
three chaldrons, which afford gas to sup- 
ply 1,500 lamps. Here then he errs on 
the contrary side, for in the 
that twenty-five chaldrons 300,000 
feet, three chaldrons will yield 36,000 
feet, which is sufficient to supply 2,250 
lam: s; thus the number of lamps so 
plied by both companies should 
21,000, instead of 76,500. - - 
Calculating the lamps to be burning 
313 days per annum, (that is, excepting 
sundays,) he will find éach Jamp com 
sumes 5008 cubical feet of gas, tic re 
gular charge for which being 41. gives 
1252 feet for every pound sterling; and, 
at this ratio, the two companies pro- 
duce annually 105,168,000 feet of ‘gs, 
vaue - - - = £84000 
from 8,764 chaldrons of ceals, 
which e coke, tar, and 
amomoniacal liquor, value - © 


———— 
from which deduct the cost of © 
8,764 chaldrons of coals 


at 87. - - > be 


{9 
and there remains a gross ' 
pe 4 , se yeotace am 

ortion © 
for # single chaldron, is nearly #21 9. 683 
but, should they be able by ime, 
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13163) Petition against Monopaly ef Public Houses. 
has stated, vit. the produee of, 


Mr. roti of coals will be,” dL. sd. 


oue 
wake, 14 chaldren, at3ls. 118 9 
an —i0d, 010 0 


anmoniacal liquor 18 gallons, 
Lp rere we 
20,000 feet, at 1252 feet 14.16 2 3 


£19 0 0 
These observations and calculations are 
excited only by a wish 40 see the errors 





‘ . e 


eorrected, 
May 13, 1816. 


i . 

Te the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, . 
HE following case of the victu- 

T allers and others, inhabitants of the 
horough of Reading,— petitioners to Par- 
liament, against the monopoly. of public- 
houses, —is of such gencral interest, that it 
merits.a place in your columns, for the 
information of other aggrieved parts of 
the kingdom. 

The petition states, that by the laws 
now in force, respeeting victuallers, (al- 
lading 10 the 26th Geo. IT. chap, 31,) it 
is provided, ‘That no license shali en- 
title any person to keep an ale-house in 
any other place than that in which it was 
frst kept by virtue of such license; and 
such license, with regard to all other 
places, shall be void.” 

That this equivocal restriction has 
been the means of inducing common 
brewers, wine and spirit dealers, to mo- 
nopolize public-houses, for the purpose 
of securing the exclusive sale of their 
liquors, which the petitioners couceive 
to be contrary tothe bencficial intentions 
of the legislature. 

That victuallers labouring under this 
legal disability to sell their liquors at 
any other house than that specified in their 
respective licenses, are, in consequence 
thereof, and of such monopoly as afore- 
sid, precluded from a free and open 
narket, for the purchase of their goods; 
@ ‘privilege which all other British 
traders enjoy, in respect of their trade or 
occupation. | ; 

That the petitioners are inhabitants of 
2 town containing upwards of sixty li- 
+ ge victualling-houses, which are 

. er? or under the immediate 


ers, 
Phirg the petitioners are of opinion, 
vat if licences to sell beer and ether 
ener were granted and restricted to 
Person of the ale-house-k , to sell 


fa in any house within a par- i 


disitict, town, parish, or place, so 


493 . 
as uot to be used for more than ope 
house at a time, instead of being limited 
to the person, in respect of a particular 
house, it would counteract the monopoly 
of public houses, and would excite 


beneficial competition in tbe .sale pr 


wholesome and cheap beer and other 
liquors ; whereby adulteration would he 
checked, the revenue augmented, and 
the benefit of the petitioners, and the 
Lean Rescate would be materially 

In the town of Reading there are 
more than a thousand families, whe, ia 
regard to their,station, in life, find it in- 
convenient to brew their own beer, aud 
are therefore obliged to buy it at an ale- 

There are five brewers in the town, and 
about seventy alehouses, and all-of these, 
except two or three, are in the hands of 
common brewers, or spirit merchants, 
and one of such brewers has about forty 
ale-houses inthe town and neighbourhood 
attaclied to his coneern. 

As svuon as a spirit dealer ean get pos- 
session of an ale-house, it is customary 
for him te bind his tenant, the ale-bouse- 
keeper, by an agreement, to the follew- 
ing effeet: That the tenant shall, at all 
times, keep open, and use the ale-house, 
as an inn and victuailing-house ; and shall 
not, at any time, either directly or indi- 
rectly, carry on or use, within the pre- 
mises, any trade or business whatsoever, 
save that of an inn-keeper or victualler; 
and shall not, cither directly or indirectly 
shut up the said inn or victnal 
or transier the custom thereof to any 
other inn or victualli se, or other- 
wise wilfully prejudice or hinder the ens- 
tom or business of the said dun or vie~ 
tuailing-house ; and that the Tenant 
shall, from time to time, purchase and 
take ‘of the spirit dealer, or of: such per- 
son or persons as he shall appomt, all 

_such beer, porter, wines, and spirituous 
i as. the tenant shall or COR- 
sume in the said victualling-honse ; and 
that he shall. not, at any time, brew, or 
cause to be brewed, any beer, ale, or 
porter, to be vended or consumed in or 
tenant shall, af -his own eosts and 
charges, renew the beer, wane, and 
spirit licenses, for the premises. After 
which, he is liable to be upan Ic» 
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a sum of money, known in Reading to be 
about 7s. 6d. per buit. 

. ‘When a brewer is the proprietor, the 
provisions of the agreement with the 
tenant are somewhat similar to the above 


Ale-house-keepers being thas pre- 
eluded trom brewing their own beer, 
and from buying the best they can in the 
market, are under the necessity of sel- 


ling whatever liquor their landlords M 


think proper to supply them as 
they we anaet the entire controut ofthe 
brewer, spirit merchant, or magistrate, 
in respect to the means of carrying on 
their trade. 

Lastly,—This monopoly is the means 
of great evasion of the duties on malt, by 
the improper introduction of spurious 
materials into-beer, whereby the revenue 
is materially diminished, R. 


i 

Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SiR, : 

REQUEST your insertion of this, 

in reply to your correspondent of 
hast mii, who has a son affected with 
glandular swellings of the neck. For 
two years, means for the cure of the dis- 
ease have been used under the direction 
of eminent professional men, and also 
by the use of sea-bathing, unsuccessfully. 
The ordinary methods of cure thus 
failing, I would advise a persevering 
topical abstraction of blood, by the ap- 
plication of a leech alternately to each 
enlarged gland, every day. A fortnight, 
or three weeks continuance, will shew 
the beneficial effects. If, however, the 
glands be not very large, and are move- 
able in the cellular membrane, they may 
be safely extirpated with the knife; in 
reneral, the wound will beal in eight or 

n days, leaving the most trivial scar 
from the operation. From experience, 
I am authorized in asserting, that ob- 
stinate glandular tumefactions of the 
former description may be dissipated. 
The latter may he removed without 
danger by a skilful surgeon. 

Medicines are useful to correct any 
derangement of the constitution, but we 
are acquainted with no specific for the 
cure of such glandular diseases. 
Long Buckby. J.P. 

, oe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, 

N your last November Magazine I 

was much pleased on reading the 
provincial words and expressions used 
mm Derbyshire. Below is a list of all 


Cure for Glandular Swellings.— Derbyshire Dialect. 


the terms I have been able ’ l, 
having heard in Staffordshire to exnr, 
the state of intoxication, and the: 
rent degrees of it. I would not hays 
you suppese from this that We are 
drunken people, but rather that we hold 
the vice in the utmost contempt and ab. 


of 7 
azine, ‘never to venture i the 
convivial meetings beyond the word 
mellow. Some six times in my life, to 
my shame it may ‘be spoken, I have 
= beyond it, and in all the instances 

sunk to the bottom of the scale: this ig 
the more disgraceful to me, as it proves 
a degeneracy from the sobriety of my 
ancestors, having heard my father de. 
clare that he never was drunk but three 
times in his life, and that he has 
his father declare that he never wag 
drunk but once. * 
Gayly 
Joyous 
Lightsome 
Blythsome 
Cant 
Mellow 
Absent 
A drop too much 
A cup too much 
Wet within 
So so 
How came you so 
A little gone 
Overseen 
Overtaken 
Overcome 
Over done 
Done or, . 

€ 

Spleshed 

ocked 
Fresh 


Mery 


Flushed 

Been i’th’ sun shine 

The sun has been 
too hot to day 


In li 

Cr . 
Over the line 
Half seas over 
Muddled ~ 





T. Bakewell. — 


Spring Vale, near Stone. , 
Erratum. —In your Magazine for 
March, p. 127, col. 1, line 29 from bottom, 

for attainments read attachments. 


a - 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magez™, 
SIR, 
HE importance which Mr. Want 
eonaniantaliial has given 10 ® 


simple, yet efficacious, remedys Tt 
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, Lets so often, so generally, and’so ounces of mutton 


severely 
may 


INDICATIONS Of SPRING, by the late ROBERT MARSHAM 
TON-STRAWLESS, iu NORFOLK, 


Mr. Marsham’s Indications of Spring. 


felt in this variable climate, tied ina 
ake it desirable to many of your aa half of milk; let 
to be informed of the following. ‘ters of an hour, 
wo 


inethod of preparing it:— Put t 


a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


and then strain it. 
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piece of musi, into 5 pated 


it simmer three quare 
A. 
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Snow Drop appears} The Thrush sings | Hawthorn leaf. 
Years Years Years Retina 
EARLIEST 1778 «=: Dec. 24] 1735 : Dec.4 | 1759 : Feb. it | 
LATEST 1795 : Feb. 10 1766 : Feb.33 1784 ; April 22 
GREATEST | Observed : {Observed : .. Observed : 
DIFFERENCE. jin 58 years: 4° 99Y* Jin56 years: ©! 49¥° jin 59 years: 7 40% 
MEDIUM TIME] 1750 : Jan.15 {| 1747 + Jam.i4.| 1758  ; March 19 
Oak leaf Beech leaf | Horse Chesnut leaf 
Years | Years Years 
EARLIEST 1750 ;March31| 1779° : AptilS | 1763  ; March10 
LATEST 1799 : May2o| 1771 .: May10|. 1771.2. May. 
GREATEST | Observed ° Observed. : Observed : 
DIFFERENCE |in 54 years ; Sodays in 53 years ; 35 days in 47 years’ be days 
EDIUM TIME] 1757 : Aprilg6| 1785 : Aprikg3| 1784 ; Aprils 
Swallows appear | Cuckoo sings | Nightingale sings 
Years | Years Years ~ | 
EARLIEST | 1736 :Mareh30| 175¢ =: April'9 | 1752 : Apiil7 
LATEST 1797 : Aprileg | 1767 > May? 1792 ~: Mayi9 § 
GREATEST | Observed - Observed > oq. Observed > 46 ga, 
DIFFERENCE in 62 years : om jin 51 years : 29 days fin 59 years <° * days 3 
MEDIUM TIME] 1777: April13 | 1789 : Aprils | 1784 ; Aprils 
Hawthorn flowers | Frogs and Toads | Sycamove teaf 
. j . 
| Years Years ~~ Years 
EARLIEST | Feb. 22 
. . ° 750 r 
AEST 1750; Aprili3| 1750 : Feb.20 | 1 
_ LATEST 1799 : June2 | 1771 > Mays | 1771 “> May 
GREATEST Observed : ; Observed ; Observed : ys. 
: ; : 7h days. 
DIFFERENCE |in 59 years: 5 days in 57 years: 72 9*9* jin 57 years? © “i 
EDIUM TIME 1744 ; Mayae | 1763 -: March 30 1744 + March 30 
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Bir. Marsham’s Indications of Spring. 
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Chesnut leaf | Hornbdeam leaf | Ash leaf 
Years | Years | Years 
EARLIEST 1794  ~ March 1794  : March7 1779: Aprils 
LATEST 4770 ; May 12 1774; May? } 1779 > May 9% 
GREATEST | Observed :  |Observed ¢ 6 Observed: , . 
DIFFERENCE fin 36 years : 45 days yn 40 years > 1 days tin 36 years : 54 days 
{EDIUM TIME] 1776 : Aprilei] 1789 : Aprily 1787: April g9 
Churn Owl sings | Yellow Butterfly | Turnip flowers 
appears 
Years Years } Years 
EARLIEST 1781 : April 29 1790 5 Jan.14 | 1796 = Jam10 
‘LATEST 1792 * June 26 1783 :; Aprili7] 1790 : Juneis 
GREATEST | Observed : Observed : Observed : 
DIFFERENCE |in 45 years : 58 days jin 36 years : 9S days fin 55 years: 19a 
MEDIUM TIME} 1760 May 29 1773 = $ March3"| 1742 ¢ Apvili5 
SA LE ENS SL a 
Birch leaf Elm leaf _| Mountain Ash leaf 
Years Years Years 
EARLIEST 1750 : Peb.o1 | 1779 ¢March4 | 1779 > Marchs 
‘ LATEST 1771 : May4 1784 : May6 1771 3 May? 
GREATEST |Observed : .,,.. |Observed : .< Observed : 
DIFPERENCE {in 5¢ years | 72 9439 lin 47 years 2 °° 9999 Jin 43 years: 57 4 
MEDIUM TIME 1745  : March 29 A773 +3. April 6 5 1773; April 6 
Ring Doves coo Rooks build Young Rooks 
Years Years Years ; 
EARLIEST 1751 ; Dec.o7 | 1900 : Feb.2 | 1747 ; Marebsé 
LATEST 1761 :Mareh¢go| 1757 : Mareh 14] 1766 +: Aprilia 
GREATEST | Observed : Observed : Observed ! 9 1 
DIFFERENCE |in 47 years: °° "995 fin 58 years: 4° 4895 lin 5eyears: “9% 
MEDIUM TIME) 1750 : Jan.2z | 174@ 3 Feb. 21 1789: Aprils 
ae Se ee 
Lime leaf 
Years - Years 
EARLIEST 1794 $Marchiy] 1796 :March15| 1790 ; Mareb46 
LATEST i756 > May? 1771 > May7 | 1784 : Aprils? 
GREATEST Observed : Observed : .. Observed : “a 
DIFFERENCE |in 43 years ; 49 days in 34 years ; 53 days jin 30 years . nF. 
MEDIUM TIME) 1796 : April 13 1788 ; April1? 1778 


























1816.) 
Ty the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, ‘ 
| rst part of the Royal Institu- 

ie beats of Science and the Arts, 
sir H. Davy inserted a short paper on 
the wire-gauze safe-lamps for preventing 
explosions from fire-damp, and for 
giving light in explosive atmospheres in 
coa-mines. He remarks, » that the 
dreadful accidents of explosions are oc- 
casioned ‘by the firing of light .carbu- 
retted inflammable gas, which is dis- 
e during the working of the 
coals, and from fissures in the strata; 
and which, when it has accumulated so 
as to form more than # part of the 
volume of the atmospherical air, be- 
comes explosive by a lighted candle, or 
by any kind of flame. ‘The apertures in 
the gauze should not be more than 35 of 
an inch square. As the fire-damp is 


not inflamed by ignited wire, the thick- | 


ness of the wire is not of importance, 
but wire from #5 to <4; of an inch in di- 
ameter is the most convenient. If the 
wire of z'; is found to wear out too soon 


in practice, the thickness may be in- . 


ereased to any extent; but the thicker 


the wire, the more the light will be in- . 


tercepted, for the size of the apertures 
must never be more than 
square, In the working models which 


he has sent to the mines, there are 748 . 


apertures in the square inch, 


‘ When the wire-gauze safe-lamp is 


lighted and introduced into an atmos- 


phere gradually mixed with fire-damp, — 


the first effect of the fire-damp is to in- 


Crease the length and size of the flame. 
When the inflammable gas forms as _ 
7z of the volume of the air, the . 


much as 
cylinder becomes filled with a feeble 
blue flame, but the flame of the wick 
appears burning brightly within the 
blue flame, and the light of the wick 
coutinucs till the fire-damp inereases to 


¢ or 4, when it is lost in the flame of the _ 


fire-damp, which in this case fills the 
cylinder with a pretty strong light. . As 
long as any explosive mixture of gas 
exists in contact with the lamp, so long 
it will give light, and when it. is extin- 
guished, which happens when the foul 
air constitutes as much as 4 of the vo- 
lume of the atmosphere, the air is 0 
longer proper for respiration. 
in which the fire-damp is mixed only in 
ts sinallest explosive proportion with 
ait, the use of the wire-gauze safe-lamp, 
Which rapidly consumes the inflammeble 
63s, will soon reduce the quantity below 
explosive point; and it ean scarcely 
tver happen, that a lamp will be ex- 
Mowry Mae. No. 285. 


Sir H. Davy’s Gauze-Lamp for Miners. 


of aninch — 


In cases. 


tube. 
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posed to. an explosive, mixture contain 


ing the largest proportion of fire-damp, : 


but even in this case the instrument: 


absolutely safe; and should the wires 


become red-hot, they have no power.of 
communicating explosion. Should it 
ever be necessary for the miner to work 
for a great length of time in an explo- 
sive atmosphere by the wire-gauze safe- 
lamp, it may be proper to cool the lamp 
occasionally by throwing water upon 
the top, or a little cistern for holding 
water may be attached to the top, the 
evaporation. of which will prevent th 
heat from becoming excessive. , 

The figure beneath represents the parts 
of a wire-gauze safe-lamp. 


























A. the cistern which contains the oil.” 
B. the rim in which the wire-gauze cover 
is fixed, and which is fastened to the cis- 


by a moveable screw. 
°C. nt aperture for supplying oil, fitted 


with a screw or a cork, and which conmmn- 


nicates with the bottom of the cistern by a 


tube. 


D. the receptacle for the wick. VG" 
E. a wire for raising, lowering, or -trim- 
ming it, and which “passes through a safe 


3$ "The 
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F. the wire gauze cylinder, which 
should not have less than 625 apertures to 
the square inch. 

G. the second top } of an inch above 
the first. OF ’ 

H. a copper plate, which may be in con- 
tact with the second top. ’ 

LILI. thick wires surrounding the 
cage to preserve it from being bent. 
ay are rings to hold or hang it by. 

y this description any of your foreign 
readers may get the lamp made. 


—__—— . 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

Y wife was afflicted with a glan- 
dular obstruction, exactly as de- 
scribed by your correspondent Y. of 
Hackney, at page 213 of your present 
volume. After trying various means to 
remove this — and even subject- 
ing the part to the scarifying precesses 
of the Whitworth surgeons, without any 
good effect, she applied to the late emi- 
nent Mr. White, of Manchester, who 
prescribed a remedy, which proved effec- 
tual; it was sea-bathing, long persevered 
in. To reside at abathing place was 
impracticable. “It is not necessary,” 
(said Mr. White) “ to go to the sea, be- 
cause we can produce sea-water at 
home. Take one pound weight of bay 
salt, and put it into half a hogshead of 
common water. In this bathe three 
times a week, till the obstruction be re- 
moved, changing the water when it be- 
gins to be putrid.” The cure was com- 
pleted im one year and a half. Twenty 
years have passed since that event, and 
the complaint has not returned. The 
bathing was commenced in the depth of 
winter, at first by tepid water, which in 
a few times was reduced to its natural 

coldness, G. N. S, 

Stourport ; May 16, 1816. 
eT steel 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
RECENT TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS of 
the VICINITY. of PORT JACKSON. 

Government-house, Sydney, 

June 10, 1815. 
R. COX having reported the road 
as completed on the 21st of Jan. 
thie governor, accompanied by Mrs. Mac- 
quarie and that gentleman, commenced 
his tour on the 25th of April last, over 
the Blue Mountains, and was joined by 
Sir John Jamieson at the Nepean, who 
accompanied him during the entire tour. 
The fellowiag gentlemen composcd the 
gavernor’s suite: Mr. Campbell, secre- 
tary; Capt. Antill, major of brigade; 


“veyor-general ; ‘ Meehen, 


‘was expec 


Lieut. Watts, aid-de-camp 
fern, assistant ; Mr. 


surveyor-general ; Mr. _— 

— rennet and Mr. G. W, 
eputy-surveyor of lands, 

sent forward for the wo Rater tea 

further discoveries, and rej 


arty on the day of arr 
Pinins. y Val at Bathurs 


The commencement of. the ascent 
from Emu Plains to the first depdt, ana 
thence to a resting place, now called 
Spring Wood, distant twelve miles 

mua Ford, was through a very hand. 
some open forest of lofty trees, and 
much more practicable and 
. ‘The facility of the ase 
for this distance exttiel ob , bey 
certainly not well calculated to give the 
traveller a just idea of the difficulties he 
has afterwards to encounter, Ata fur. 
ther distance of four miles, a sudden 
change is perceived in the appearance 
of the timber and the quality of the soil; 
the former becoming stunted, and the 
latter barren and rocky. At this place 
the fatigues of the journey may be said 
to commence ; here the country became 
altogether mountainous, and extremely 


rugged. 

ear to the eighteenth mile mark (it 
is to be observed that the measure com- 
mences from Emu Ford) a pile of stones 
attracted attention; it is close to the 
line of road, on the top of a rugged and 
abrupt ascent, and is sup to have 
been placed there by Mr. Caley, as the 
extreme limit of his tour ; hence the go- 
vernor gave that part of the mountain 
the name of Caley’s Repulse. To have 
penetrated even so far, was, at that time, 
an effort of no small difficulty. From 
hence, forward to the twenty-sixth mile, 
is a succession of steep and rugged 
vee of which are aces wane 
to deny a passage altogether; 
this sie a considerably extensive plain 
is arrived at, which constitutes the sum- 
mit of the Western Mountains; 
from thence a most extensive and beau- 
tiful prospect presents itself on all sides 
to the eye. The town of Windsor, the 
river Hawkesbury, Prospect : 
other objects within that part of the co 
lony now ‘inhabited, of equal in 
are distinctly seen from hence, * 
majestic grandear of the situation, com 
bined with the varieus objects to b 
seen from this place, induced the SO ie 
nor to give it the ap ation Ot 
King’s Table Land. On the soutlr vide 
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King’s Table Land the moun- 
pt in abrupt precipices of 
immense depth, at the bottom of which 
i seen a glen, as romantically beautiful 
as can be imagi hounded on the fur- 
ther side by mountains of great magni- 
tude, terminating equally abruptly as 
the others; and the whole thickly eo- 
vered with timber. ‘The length of this 
; ye and remarkable: tract of 
country is about twenty-four miles, to 
which the governor gave the name of 
the Prince Regent’s Glen. 
" Proceeding hence to the thirty-third 
mile, on the top of a hill, an opening 
sents itself, on the south-west side of 
the Prince Regent’s Glen, from whence 
a view is obtained particularly beautiful 
and grand—mountains rising beyond 
mountains, with stupendous masses of 
rock in the fore-ground, here strike the 
eve with admiration and astonishment. 
The circular form in which the whole is 
so wonderfully disposed, induced the 
governor to give the name of Pitt’s Am- 
phitheatre to this offsett or branch from 
the Prince Regent’s Glen. The road 
continues from hence, for the space of 
seventeen miles, on the ridge of the 
mountain which forms one side of the 
Prince Regent’s Glen, and there it sud- 
denly terminates in nearly a perpendicu- 
lar precipice of 676 feet high, as ascer- 
tained by measurement. ‘The road con- 
structed by Mr. Cox down this rugged 
and tremendous descent, through all its 
windings, is no less than three-fourths of 
a mile in length, and has been executed 
with such skill and stability as reflects 
much credit on him, The labour here 
undergone, and the difficulties sur- 
mounted, can only be appreciated by 
who view this scene. In order to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr. Cox’s 
services, the governor deemed it a tri- 
bute justly due to him, to give his name 
to this grand and extraordinary pass, 
and he accordingly called it Cox’s Pass. 
— Aes into the valley at 
—— of this pass, the retrospec- 
live view of the overhanging mountain 
8 m y grand. Although the 
Present pass is the only practicable point 
Jet discovered for descending by, yet 


the mountain is much higher than thosé-. joining 
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the name ef Mount York to this termi- 
nation of the ridge. | 

On descending Cox’s Pass, the gover= 
nor was much gratified by the appear- 
ance of good pasture land and soil fit 
for cultivation, which was the first he 
had met with since the commencement 
of his tour. 'The valley at the base of 
Mount York he called, the Vale of 
Clwyd, in consequence of the strong re- 
semblance it bore to the vale of that 
name in North Wales, The grass in 
this vale is of a good quality, and very 
abundant; and a rivulet of fine water 
runs along it from the eastward, which 
unites itself at the western extremity of 
the vale with another rivulet, containing 
still more water, The junction of these 
two streams forms a very handsome 
river, now called by the governor Cox’s 
River ; which takes its course, as has 
been since aséertained, through the 
Prinee Regent’s Glen, and empties itself 
into the river. Nepean; and it is conjec- 
tured, from the nature of the country 
through which it passes, that it must be 
one of the principal causes of the floods 
which have been occasionally felt om the 
low banks of the river Hawkesbury, inte 
which the Nepean discharges itself, 
The yale of Clwyd, from the base of 
Mount York, extends six miles in a 
westerly direction, and has its termina- 
tion at Cox’s River, Westward of this 
river the country again becomes hilly, 
but is generally open forest land, and 
very good pasturage. 

Three miles to the westward of the 
Vale of Clwyd, Messrs. Blaxland, Went- 
worth, and Lawson, had formerly ter- 
minated their excursion; and when the 
various difficulties are considered which 
they had to contend with, especially un- 
til they had effected the descent from 
Mount York, to which place they were 
obliged to pass through a thick brush- 
wood, where they were under the ne- 
cessity of cutting a passage for their bag- 
gage-horses, the severity ef which labour 
had seriously affected their healths, 
their patient endurance of such fatigue 
cannot fail to exeite much surprise and 
admiration. _In commemoration of 
their merits, three beautiful high hills, 
each other, at the end of their 


on either side of it, from whence it ie* toar at this place, have received their 


at a considerable distanee, 
Wien approaching it from the interior ; 
and, in this point of view, it has the ap- 
Pearance of a very high distinct hill, al- 
though it is, in fact, only the abrupt ter- 
Mination of a ridge, governor gaye 


‘names in 


lowing order :—viz. 
Mount Blaxland, Wentworth’s Sugar 
Loaf, arid Lawson’s Sugar Loaf. A 
range.of very lofty hills and narrow val- 
leys alternately form the tract of coun- 
try from Cox’s River, for a distance of 
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sixteen miles, until the Fish River is ar- 
rived at; and the stage between these 
rivers is consequentiy very severe and 
oppressive on the cattle. ‘To this range 
the governor gave the name of Clarence 
Hilly Range. 

Proceeding from the Fish River, and, 
at a short distance from it, a very singu- 
Jar and beautiful mountain attracts the 
attention, its summit being crowned 
with a large and very extraordinary- 
looking rock, nearly circular in form, 
which gives to the whole very much the 
appearance of a hill fort, such as are fre- 
quent in India. ‘To this lofty hill, Mr. 
Evans, who was the first European dis- 
coverer, gave the name of Mount Evans. 
Passing on from hence, the country con- 
tinues hilly, but affords good pasturage ; 
gradually improving to Sidmouth Val- 
ley, which is distant from the pass of 
the Fish River eight miles. The land 
here is level, and the first met with un- 
encumbered with timber: it is not of 
very considerable extent, but abounds 
with a great variety of herbs and plants, 
such as would probably highly interest 
and gratify the scientific botanist. This 
beautiful little valley runs north-west 
and south-east, between hills of easy 
ascent, thinly covered with timber. 

Leaving Sidmouth Valley, the coun- 
try becomes again hilly, and, in other 
respects, resembles very much _ the 
country to the eastward of the valley for 
some miles. Having reached Camp- 
bell River, distant -thirteen miles from 
Sidmouth valley, the governor was bighly 
gratified by the appearance of the 
country, which there began to exhibit 
an open and extensive view of gently 
rising grounds and fertile plains. Judg- 
ing from the height of the banks, and 
its general width, the Campbell River 
must be, on some occasions, of very con- 
siderable magnitude; but the extraor- 
dinary drought which has apparentiy 
prevailed on the western side of the 
mountains, equally as throughout this 
colony for the last three years, has re- 
duced this river so much that it may 
be more properly called a chain of pools, 
than a running stream at the present 
time. In the reaches, or pools, of the 
Campbell River, the very curious ani- 
mal called the paradox, or water-mole, 
‘is seen in great numbers. The soil on 
both banks is uncommonly rich, and 
the . grass is consequently Juxuriant. 
Two miles to the southward of the line 

ef road which crosses the Campbell 
River, there is a very fine rich traet of 
low lands, which has been named 
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Mitchell Plains. Flax was 
growing in considerable come 
The Fish River, which forms a junction 
with the Campbell River, a few miles to 
the northward of the road-and bri 
over the latter, has also two very fertile 
plains on its banks, the one called 
O’Connell, Plains, and the other Mac. 
eg ae both of considerable ex. 
ent, and very capable of vieldi 

the necessaries of life, ox ~ 

At the distance of seven miles from 
the bridge over the Campbell River 
Bathurst Plains open to the view, pre- 
senting a rich tract of champaign coun. 
try of eleven miles in length, hounded 
on both sides by gently rising and very 
beautiful hills, thinly wooded. The 
Macquarie River, which is constituted 
by the junction of the Fish and Camp. 
bell River, takes a winding course 
through the plains, and can be easily 
traced from the high lands adjoining, by 
the particular verdure of the trees on 
its banks, which are likewise the only 
trees throughout the extent of the plains, 
The level and clean surface of these 
plains, gives them at first. view very 
much the appearance of lands in a state 
of cultivation. 

The governor and suite arrived at 
these plains on Thursday the 4th of 
May, and encamped on the southern or 
left bank of the Macquarie River, the 
situation being selected-in consequence 
of its commanding a beautiful and ex- 
tensive prospect for many miles in every 


_direction around it. -At this place the | 


governor remained for a week, which 
time he occupied in making excursions 
in different directions through the ad- 
joining country, on both sides of the 
river, | nee 

On Sunday, the 7th of May, the 
governor fixed on a scite suitable for the 
erection of a town at some future period, 
to which he gave the name of Bathurst, 
in honour of the present secretary of 
state for the colonies. The situation of 
Bathurst is elevated sufliciently beyond 
the reach of any floods which may 0 
cur, and is at the same time so near to 
the river on its south bank, as to 
all the advantages of its clear and beat- 
tiful stream. "The mechanics and set 
tlers of whatever description who may 
be hereafter permitted to form perm® 
nent residences: to themselves at this 
place, will have the highly umf 
advantages of ayich and fertile soil; 
a beautiful river flowing 
all the uses of man,. The 
must, however add, that the Bo? 


sit 


at 
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which were once SO sanguinely enter- 


ained, of this river becoming navigable, p 


to the Western Sea, have ended in dis- 

inten “ 
ting the week that the governor 
remained at Bathurst, he made dajly 
excursions in various directions: gne of 
these extended twenty-two miles ina 
south-west direction, and on that oc- 
casion, as well as on all the others, he 
(und the country composed chiefly of 
valleysand plains, separated occasionally 
by ranges of low hills; the soil through- 
out being generally fertile, and well cir- 
cumstanced for the purpose of agricul- 
ture or grazing. 

Within a distance of ten miles from 
the seite of Bathurst, there is not less 
than fifiy thousand acres of land clear 
of timber, and fully one half of that may 
be considered excellent soil, well cal- 
culated for cultivation. . It is a matter 
of regret, that in proportion as the soil 
improves the timber degenerates ; and it 
is to be remarked, that every where to 
the westward of the mountains it Is 
much inferior, both in size and quality 
to that within the present colony: theré 
is, however, a sufficiency of timber of 
tolerable quality within the district 
around Bathurst, for the purposes of 
house-building and husbandry. 

The governor has here to lament, that 
neither coals nor lime-stone have been 
yet discovered in the western country ; 
articles in themselves of so much im- 
portance, that the want of them must be 
severely felt whenever that couatry 
shall be settled. 

Having enumerated the principal and 
most important features of this new 
congiry, the governor has now to notice 
some of its live productions. All around 
Bathurst abounds in a variety of game; 
and the two principal rivers contain a 
great quantity of fish, bui all of one de- 
imitation, resembling the -perch in 
appearance, and of a delicate and fine 
anew not unlike that of a rock cod: 
us fish grows to a large size, and is 
Very voracious, Several of them were 
caught during the governor's stay at 

thurst, and at the halting-place on 
na Fish River: One of those caught 

eee seventeen pounds, and the peo- 
ple Stationéd at Bathurst reported, that 
ey had caught some weighing twenty- 
uve pounds, 
tte field game are the kangaroos, 

“a black swans, wild geese, wild 

; Cys, bustards, dacks of | various 
_ bronze, and other pigeons, 
hal The water-mole, or paradox, 
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also abounds in all the rivers and 
onds. 


Bathurst, by observation taken-at the 


flag-staff, which was erected on the day 
of Bathurst receiving that name, is situ-’ 


ated in Jatitude 33° 244 30” seuth, aad 


in longitude 149° 37‘ 45” east of Green~’ 


wich, being also 274 miles north of 
Government-house in Sydney, and 
west of it, bearing west 20° 36° north, 
83 geographic miles, or954 statute miles; 
the measured road distance trom Sydney 
to Bathurst being 140 English miles. 

The road. constructed by Mr. Cox,: 
and the party under him, eommences at 
Emu lord, on the left bank of the river 
Nepean, and is theace carricd 101 
miles to the flag-staff at Bathurst: this 
road has been catecfully measured, and 
each mile regularly marked on the trees 
growing on the left side of the road pro- 
ceeding towards Bathurst. | 

The governor in his tour made the 
following stages, in which he was prin- 
cipally regulated by the consideration 
of having good pasturage for the caitle, 
and plenty of water; — 
Ist stage:—Spring Wood, dis- 

tant from Emu Ford .. 12 miles 
2d ditto—Jamieson’s Valley, 

or 2d depot, distant from 


ditto ‘ pe + 28 miles 
3d ditto—Blackheath, distant 

from ditto 7 41 miles 
4th ditto—Cox’s River, distant 

from ditto F - &6 miles 
5th ditto—The Vish River, dis- 

tant fromditto . . 72 miles 
6th ditto—Sidmouth Valley, 

distant irom ditio . 80 miles 


7th ditto—CampbellRiver,dis- 
. tant from Emu Ford . 91 miles 
8th ditto—Bathurst, distant 
from ditto . . 101£miles. 
At all of which places the traveller 
_may assure himself of good grass, and 
water in abundance. 
eee <a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
REQUEST your permission to no- 
tice a mistake of your correspon- 
dent, Mr. William Hornby, of Cam- 
bridge, in his endeavor to correct an er- 
ror respecting the poem of “the Bea- 
cou,” which apfeared in your Mage- 
zine for February, under the head of 
“American Literature.”» This poem 
was not written by the Rev. J. Plump- 
mingham. S. 


1 2, 1816, 
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The scite designed for the town of 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, 

OUR correspondent E. M. vol. xli. 
p. 215, has advanced curious and 
weighty doubts concerning the execu- 
tion of the celebrated Joan of Arc. The 
question had been already agitated, on 
the evidence of other documents, in your 
sixth volume, p. 3. There is, however, 
one method of conciliating the proofs of 
the execution, with the proofs of the ap- 
yearance afterwards, of a person recog- 
nized as Joan of Arc by her brothers and 
by the king: it is to suppose-that the 
Joan of Arc, who, in 1436, married a 
gentleman of the house of Amboise, and 
received a dower from the king, was a 
natural daughter of the famous pucelle. 
It might be a great object to conceal 
such a descendant, while the mothcr’s 
reputation of virginity favoured a belief 
in her being divinely inspired ; and it 
might be a real duty of national grati- 
tude afterwards to recognise and enno- 
ble this descendant, who perhaps resem- 
bled her parent so obviously, as to ac- 
count for the monarch’s welcoming her 
in the words—Pucelle, m’amie, soyez la 

tres bien revenue au nom de Dieu. 
_ Indeed, unless this solution is resorted 
to, the proofs of death in the flames, and 
of a subsequent terrestrial existence and 
marriage, would be so strong as to re- 
quire the admission of a supernatural 
resurrection ; and it is only to be won- 
dered at, that, during the superstitious 
ages, she was not canonized, on the ex- 
press ground of a miraculous reanima- 
tion. The legend of Joan of Are would 
have become deservedly dear to French 
patriotism ; she delivered her country 
from a foreign conqueror. Original re- 
marks on this topic occur in the Month- 

ly Review, vol. 71, p..126-132, 
ween M. R. 
ten”: eee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
LLOW me to inform Mr. Middle- 
ton, who, in your number for April, 
has excited alarm by his remarks on 
the influx of the sea, that, with regard to 
the shore at Gorleston, near Yarmouth, 
he is strangely mistaken. The distance 
between the town and the shore, or the 
breadth of the dams, as they are called, 
is not, as stated by Mir. M. any: thing 
near three miles, nor more than half a 
mile. Mr. M, strongly argues that the 
sea gains most on rocky shores; but if, 
when observing the distance between 
Gorleston and the sea, he had on 
to the south of the town, and ed 


Joan of Arc.—Rising of the Sea. 





[Jaly 1, 


the oliffs, a conviction 
must forcibly have antl be ‘ait 
had proceeded a few miles further to 
the village of Pakefield, he would there 
have learnt the loss of a town once 
large, standing on a soft sandy soil, aad 
which has been, except a very few 
my a ge _ every 
a similar fate, entirely swallowed uy, 
the sea. Mr. M..mi fs kee 
(which must have eased his alarm) that 
what the sea gains in one place it loses 
in another; for at the town of 
toff, between Pakefield and Gorleston, 
the sea has for several years past been 
losing ; and indeed such an al is 
kuown at that coast to continue very 
apparently within a distance of a few 
niles. Nemo, 
May 10, 1816. 
aE. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
T certainly is an absurdity to 
] the terms melody and chad 
poetry or oratory! Melody consists of 
certain musical intervals or tones, 
(called notes) played in succession; har- 
mony consists of two or more of these 
notes united. The construction of po 
etical numbers, and the mechanical ar- 
rangement of words and syllables, have 
no analogy whatever to musical sounds; 
rough and smooth lines might, with 
equal propriety, be éalled black and 
blue, as harmonious and discordant: 
It is well known, that several of the 
finest versifiers, (Pope, Prior, Thomson, 
Darwin, and others,) were totally des- 
titute of an ear for music ; while Milton 
and Cowper, (who were musicians) are 
often remarkable for the harshness of 
their lines. Every one of common sense 
may be taught the mechanical construc- 
tion of verses, and to judge of poetical 
numbers; but an ear for music is a dis- 
tinct sense, bestowed by nature, apd 
not to be acquired; children, at an carly 
age, shew whether or not they have he 
sense, and in what degree of perfection; 
sometimes it is so perfect, as to admit 
of little or ne improvement ; but in g 
neral, practice and pre» are sa 
cessary to bring it to perfection; 90 
persons never can learn to distinguish 
one instrument, or one tune from 8 


. * All the eminent musicians, of whos 
life there is any particular account, gav 
in early chilihood proofs of the most per 
fectears,and conld distinguishevery — "| 
tone with a precision. not always Wer 
by veteran professors—Mozart, the © 
leys, and Croteh, are striking instance® 
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, and are totally insensible to mu- 
yr, or the great majority, certainly 
possess more or fess anear for it. 

The tones and inflections of the voiee 
in speaking, have no ana whatever 
tp musical intervals, (tones,) or the pro- 

management of the voice, in speak- 
any confection with a musical ear.f 

faculty of imitating the voice, and 
articulation of various persons, so totally 
independent of an ear for music, 
eotirely depends on-the great flexibility 
of the organs of utterance, and other 
peculiar physical powers. Those who 
are destitute of an ear for music, are as 
acourate judges of the truth of imita- 
tions, and can as certainly distingyish 
one person from another by the sound 
of their voice, as those who have the 
best ears for music. A. C. 


<a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS written during’ a SECOND TOUR 
in NORTH WALES; Oy MISS HUTTON, 
of BENNETT'S HILL, near BIRMINGHAM. 


LETTER X. 
Caernarvon ; Aug’. 27. 
My dear Brother, 

Ww: have pursued the track we fol- 

lowed last year as far as Pont-y- 
Glyn, from whence the great road led 
us through Cerig-y-Druidion, the Rock 
of the Druids. It isa considerable vil- 
lage, with a church, an inn, and a shop; 
but there is no rock to be seen, or Druid 
to be heard of. 

It was now the fair; and about two 
hundred home-spun coats and blue 
cloaks were intermingled with a small 
number of cattle; and a few stalls of 
gingerbread and earthenware, Three 
or four men of a higher class appeared in 

~cloth coats; but not a female ina 
sown of distant manufacture, except one 
dirty creature, who seemed to be the re- 
of another country. Here, an old 
Woman had a piece of striped woollen 
Inder her arm, for sale; there, another 
_ &remnaat of linen, or a pair of stock- 
| the produce of her own industry, 
the overplus of the family apparel. 

™ we oe were chatting, ia small 
oa wt “ the women, universally, 
Pil. public-house was so crowded 
We could not enter it; and as toa 


Mable for our horses, we should have 





ates of the ‘most celebrated orators 
Che were without an ear for mnsic— 

Ader np Mr. Pitt, Sheridan the 
ke,» Uo taught oratory), Garrick, Foot, 


been laughed at if we had asked it, for 
the Welsh ponies stood, by fifties, in an 
adjoining inc . This is a regular 
pieee of Welsh economy ; and each per- 
son pays a halfpenny for the standing of 
his » except ou Sundays, when the 
church-yard commonly serves for that 


purpose. We remained out of doors; 
the servant and horses drawn 


at the 
horse- block, ourselves walhiog’ te the 


fair of Cerig-y-Druidion, and making no 
tnconsiderable part of the shew. 

We proceeded, over high and wild 
moors, till we found ourselves ; 
at an immense height, over the Vale of 
Lanrwst, which is composed of grass of 
the finest verdure, and corn of the richest 


yellow, intersected by 4 ve Doe 


The river Conwy, not, 
foaming over its rocky bed, but a placid, 
a noble, stream, moves majesti- 
cally along it; and white houses, of 
every description, from the palace to 
the cottage, enliven it. The town of 
Llanrwst, and its elegant bridge, appear 
towards the further end, and the whole 
is encircled by hills, rocks, and woods, 
The magnificent mountains of Snowdo- 
nia should have been seen towering 
above these, on the left; buat heavy 
clouds hid them from our view. 
The town of Llanrwst is ill-looking, 
and ill-paved. The bridge is the work 
of Inigo Jones, and is deservedly ad- 
mired, The workmanship is said to be 
so true, that one person, leaning against 
a large stone, in the centre of one of the 
parapet walls, while another strikes the 
corresponding stone in the opposite wall, 
feels the shock. This I experienced. 
But the truth of the work will probably 
accelerate its destruction, for the stone 
has been so often struck that it has given 
way. The inn at Llanrwst is the best I 


have seen in the country. A Welsh 


harp welcomed our arrival, though we 


- entered on foot,’ and dropping like the 


water-works at Chatsworth. 
Having crossed the Conwy, on leaving 
Llanrwst, we rode under~stupendous 
mountains by its side. Three torrents 
poured down from different lakes, high 
above, and, crossing our road, under 
bridges, rushed into the river. After 
quitting the vale, we passed over high 
grounds, The last of these presented 
us with a sight wholly new to us; a 
town, surrounded by an ancicut wall, 
with battlements and towers; the beaa- 
tiful castle of Conwy rising from a reek 
at one end. I almost saw the place as 
it had been left by Edward the First. 
There are only two entrances into the 
4 


town 
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town of Conwy, one from the land, and 
one from the water, both are under arch- 
ed gateways in the wall. We had no 
sooner passed through the former of 
these, than we were attacked by a kind 
of bostler, who offered to conduct us to 
the inn; and, without further ceremony, 
-seized the bridle of one of the horses. 
We imagined, from this circumstance, 
that there were two inns; ard, recollect- 
ing the old adage, “ Good wine needs 
no bush,” we determined to go to that 
which the man did not recommend. 
We understood, afterwards, that the 
Harp was the old house, and the Bull 
‘the new; and that the Bull had taken 
this extraordinary method of sending 
out its emissaries to forestal travellers, 
in order to supplant its rival.. ‘The 
Harp, in its own defence, had adopted 
the same method; and it had happened 
‘more than once, when .the contcading 
parties met, that they came to an 
engagement, and the vanquished had 
been obliged to retreat, with a black 
eye or a bloody nose. It was even 
asserted, that the mistress of the Bull 
-had defeated the chamber-maid of the 
‘Tlarp, in single combat. 

The beauty of Conwy Castle; the 
strength of its towers; the elegance of 
its turrets ; the magnificence of its great 
hall; the wonder of the tower still 
standing, though its base, a mighty ruin, 
has been long prostrate on the shore; 
and ifs charming appearance all toge- 
ther, from either laud or water,—have 
been often described. It is well they 
have, for I do not think any words of 
Imiwe could do them justice. " 

Conwy was the first Welsh town in 
Which L-observed an air of industry, aud 
a greater number of people were seen 
in ifs streets, than in any I had met 
with; yet ifs staple article is the enter- 
taiument of travellers, and its principal 
‘trade is to convey them across the river: 
I need not tell you that the high-road 
‘from London to Holyhead is over this 
river. At high water, it is nearly a mile 
in breadth. The mail-boat is always 
alloat, and the passengers cross the river 
in all weathers and at all tides; but 
persons who can wait, seldom choose to 
Ee at less than haif-flood, or more than 
aif ebb, on account of the wet sands 
they wonld have to walk over. 

I look with admiration on the mecha- 
nisin of the mail-cvaches; not on the 
construction of their wheels and springs, 
but, ov the whole considered, as one 
grand machine, pervading every part of 
tie kingdom, and governed by invari- 


Miss Hutton’s Tour —Conwy— Bangor. 








able laws. As-an ind a ye 
ble laws. As an indivi 

tried a .mail-coach but once, ya 
then struck with the singularity of it 
ing the table ready spread, 
entered an inn; and was reminded of 
those scenes of enchantment in which 
-the traveller finds the door of the castle 


sometimes, travel in stage-coaches; im. 

as all, I presume, pay sufficiently for 
the refreshment they take, I was sur- 
prised that they should be regarded, at 
Inns, as vagrants, who were whipped 
from town to town. : 

Two miles and a half of steep, hilly 
road, brought us from Conwy to the 
pass of Sychnant, a pass that leads 
down to the straits of Menai. The de- 
scent is steep, and on the brink of a 
precipice. The smacking of a whip, 
reverberated . from the opposite moun- 
tain, sounded like a shower of stones, 
From hence, to Caernarvon, the road 
lies along the shore of the Menai, except 
where it climbs the bold promontory of 
Penmacn Mawr, which shoots out into 
the water. Much has, been said of the 
tremendous road over Penmaen Mawr, 
and terrific, as well as dangerous, it 
‘must have been, as it has a great and 
‘steep precipice on one hand, and an 
impenetrable rock on the other. Itis 
now, however, fenced with a stonc- 
wali, that has the peculiar advantage ot 
being cemented with mortar. 

Bangor, nine miles short of Caernar- 
yon, would only be noticed as a neat 
little Welsh town, if it were not an 
episcopal see. The cathedral boasts 
tower steeple, which is a great mark of 
dignity in this country; and the bishop's 
palace, and the deanery, seem sheltered 
from the blasts of weather and of for- 
tune. ‘The tombs are of black stone, 
of a remarkably fine texture; aud, 2s 
the sculptor might have searched the 
Herald’s office in vain, for the titles of 
the dead, he has contented himself with 
announcing to the world, that one ws 
a mercer, another a grocer, and ano 
a taylor. 

Cueumetn me is in og I have 
seen. ‘The guide, who shews! . 
us, that it ane the finest in Great e. 
tain. Whether he was quali ve 
make the assertion, I doubt, but Tha 
seen nothing to disprove it. iy ae 
cipal entrance has the statue of I ai 
the First, high above it. It ‘nt ea 
‘that the features were perfect, lately 
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‘ 2 
- chen, on the circumstance being 
priscy eg Englishman, one of the 
Welsh, in hatred to the memory of their 
conqueror, took the pains to climb up | 
deface them. 

The town of Caernarvon, like that of 
Conwy, is surrounded by a wall. The. 
inclosed space was hot originally in- 
tended for its present purpose, but was 
an area belonging to the castle; and 
the town is said to have stood half-a- 
mile higher up the country. When the 
eqstle was no longer necessary to keep | 
the Welsh in awe, the town moved its 
gation, and pitched in the castle-yard. 

The church disdained to follow the 
town, in its peregrination, and remains 
near the scite of old Caernarvon. 


—— F 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE friends of peace in this country 
T will be happy to hear, that exer- 
tions are making in América for the dif- 
fusion of pacific principles. On the Ist 
of June (Saturday last), I received a 
packet from Boston, containing some 
pamphlets on the subject, and a letter 
from the Rev. W. E. Channing (a copy 
of which I herewith transmit to you). 
The pamphlets (five in number,) consist 
of “A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War ;” a work which has already been 
reprinted in this country. Nos. 1,° 2, 
and 3, of a work published quarterly, 
and called, “The Friend of Peace.” 
And No, 34 of a periodical publication, 
called, “ The Christian Disciple.” 
There also accompanied these pam- 
phlets, a printed statement of “The 
Constitution of the Massachusetts’ Peace 
Society,” a written copy of which I also 
send you, 

No.1, of “The Friend of Peace,” con- 
laining forty-iwo pages, consists of, 
“A special interview between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Omar, an 
officer dismissed for duelling ;—=Six leé- 
ters from Omar to the President; with a 
review of the power assumed by rulers 
over the laws of God and the lives of men 
in making war ;—and Omar’s solitary re- 
flectins, The whole reported by Philo- 
Pacificus, author of “A Solemn Review, 

_ No. 2 contains, “A Review of 
the Arguments of Lord Kaimes in favour 

Wer.” No.3, “The Horrors of Na- 
voleon's Campa nin Russia;” this arti- 

is formed of extracts from Porter and 

abaume, with some remarks by the 
editor: it is followed by an “ Estimate of 

"man sacrifices in the Russian Cam- 
Monty Mig. No. 286. 


“affecting 
able conduct of Wm. Penn and the op-: 
posite behaviour of some other settlers. 


paign.” A 


ed in 8 


customs.” ‘A Solemn 


Appeal to the consciences of professed ' 


ristians.” And, “A memorable and 
contrast” between the 


In each of these is much that is truly 
valuable and interesting ; and I do hope 
that some steps may be taken for. re- 
printing and circulating them in this 
country. In America the “ Solemn Re- 


view” has gone through three large edi-. 
tions in different states. One in Con-: 


necticut, one in New York, and ano- 
ther in Philadelphia ; the latter amount- 
ing to twelve thousand copies for gra- 
tuitous distribution. 


‘From No. 1, -of “The Friend of 
Peace,” I quote the author’s own words. 


“The writer has devoted six months to 
careful and almost incessant inquiries in 
relation ta the dreadful custom ; its ori- 
gin and popularity -among Christians ; 
its causes, principles, and means of sup- 
port; its tremendous havoc and mise- 


rics; its opposition to Christianity ; its: 


moral influence on nations and-indivi- 
duals; and the means by which it may 
be abolished. ‘The more he has exa- 
mined, the more he has been astonished, 
that a custom so horrible has been so 
long popular among Christians. For he 


has been more and more convinced, that. 


it is in its nature perfectly hostile to the 
principles, the precepts, and the spirit of 
the Christian religion. He is also confi- 
dent that such light may be offered on 


‘the. subject as will bring reflecting 


Christians of every sect to this alterna- 
tive—either to renounce Christianity as 
a vile imposture, inconsistent with the 
best interests of mankind; or to re- 
nounce the custom of war, as indefensi- 
ble and anti-christian.” 


From “the Christian Disciple,’ 1 


‘transcribe, “ Facts relating to the Mas- 
saehusetts’ Peace Society” :—‘‘In conse- 
quence of an arrangement made by four. 
individuals, who are now members of 
the Massachusetts’ Peace Society, a 
meeting of seventeen persons took place 
in Boston, on the 18th of December last, 
to consult on the subject of forming a 
Peace Society. It was the wish of the 
projectors of the plan to form a society 

-on such principles as would embrace 
the real fricnds of peace, without any re- 
gard to difference of vpinion on other 
subjects, whether religious or political. 
But it was not ~— how extensively 

3 


paper “On estimating the 
canectedianvainten timation concern-_ 
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the sentiments. in favour of such a so- 
ciety had been embraced, and. of course 
but a few persons were requested to at- 
tend, At the first meeting, a committee 
was chosen te form a Constitution, and 
the meeting was adjourned to the 28th 
of the same month, to be held. in Chaun- 
cey Place, immediately after the Thars- 
day lecture ; at which time the commit- 
tee reported a constitution. This was 
read, discussed, adopied, and subscribed, 
by a considerable number of persons. 
‘The choice of oflicers was postponed to 
January 11,1816, in the hope that the 
number of subseribers would be in- 
creased. ‘The uvumber of subscribers 
has indeed been increasing, and some of 
the officers have been chosen, but the 
list is not completed. We shall there- 
fore defer giving the names of the offi- 
cers to afuture number. But we have 
ihe pleasure of stating that, in the list 
of subseribers may be seen the names 
of the gevernor of Massaehusetts, the 


chief justice of the Supreme Court, the - 
president, and several of the professors. 


of Harvard University; twenty ministers 
of the gospel, and a considerable num- 
ber of respectable laymen.” 

I have not now time nor room for fur- 
ther extracts frem these very interesting 
publications, avd I sincerely regret that 
I. have it not m my power to give 
greater publicity to them by reprinting ; 
should, however, any persons feel dis- 
posed to give their assistance towards 
the object, [shall be happy to hear from 
them, and to devote my attention to 
superintending the press. 

Wwe. Pirt Scareiy, 

Bury St. Ednwnds ; June 3. 





Constitution of the Maspuchusetts Peac 
Society. ' 

In forming a society, which, it is hoped, 
may have an extensive influence, we, the 
subscribers, deem it proper to make a 
eoneise declaration of our motives and ob- 
jects. 

We have been strongly impressed, by 
considermg the manifold crimes and tre- 
mendous calamities of public war, and the 
melancholy insensibility which has been m- 
duced, by education and habit, in regard 
to this most barbarous, destructive, and un- 
christian, custom, Our earnest wish is, 
that men way be brought to view war ina 
just light; te see clearly its baleful infiu- 
ence op the poluscal, moral, aad religions 
condition of communities, and its Opposi- 
fron te the desigo and spirit of the gospel, 
Sfost earnestiy do we desire that men may 
he brought to feel that a spirit of conquest 
is emong the most atreciens of crimes ; that 





(July, 


the thirst for mili 7 sia 
rninous, and that eta tane and a 
| emmy of a Baw result sans 
stice towa ‘nations - 
o virtues of peace, ; and the spit 
arions facts and considerations 

conspired, in exciting a hope that a change 
may be effected in publie Sentiment, and 
amore happy state of society introduced, 
It is evidently the design and tend of 
the gospel to subdue the lusts and Has be 
from which wars and figl ings originate: 
and encouragement is given that a time 
will come when the nations will learn war 
no more. We believe that a majo 
rity of the people in every civilized coun- 
try, when free from the delusions of party 
passions and prejudices, have such an avei- 
sion to public hostilities, that they would 
rejoice if any plan could be devised, which 
would both secure their rights and absolve 
them from the burdens and sufferings of 
war, A late Treaty of Peace has snge 
gested the practicability of such a play, 
and given us an admirable lesson on the 
subject. 

e now see, that when two govem- 
ments are inclined to peace, they cau make 
some friendly power the umpire and last 
resort for settling pee of controversy. 
For this ray of pacific light we are grateful, 
and we hope that it will be like “the 
shining light, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” This hope is 
strengthened by reflecting on the animating 
fact, that the horrid custom of private 
wars, which for ages desolated ; 
was finally abolished by a similar project, 

Besides, it is clear that every popular 
custom must depend on public. opinion ; 
and we also know, from history, that many 
customs and usages which were formerly 
considered as honourable, useful, and even 
necessary, have since been abolished, as in- 
hamanand barbarous, and are now regarded 
with detestation and horror. 

To the list of eucouraging facts we may 
add, that by their late dreadful sufferings, 
the attention of the European nations » 
unusually excited to the guilt and miseries 
of war; and with joy we have learned, that 
Peace Societies have been proposed, if not 
already established, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. These things not only encou 
rage’ our hearts and strengthen our. hands, 
but preclude the ebjection which might 
arise, that it is dangerous to cultivate the 
spirit of peace in one nation, whilst othe 
retain the spirit of war, A co-operation m 
different countries is joyfutly anticipated 
in this great work of promoting peace oo 
earth and good will among men. 

But above all other sources of encot 
ragement, we contemplate the ; 
character of our heavenly Father, ue 
played in the gospel of his beloved of 
We there behold him as “the God ¥ 

peace, 
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peace,” and we have a cheering hope, that 


he willown and prosper a society of peace- 


It is well known that a diversity of sen- 
timent has existed among Christians on 
the question—-whether war be not im all 
eases prohibited by the gospel. But we 
intend that this society shall be established 
on principles so broad, as to embrace the 
friends of peace who differ on this as well 
as nother subjects. We wish to promote 
the cause of peace by methods which all 
Christians must approve; _by exhibiting, 
with all clearness and distinctness, the 

nature of the gospel, and by 
toring the attention of the commnnity to 
the nature, spirit, causes, and effects, of 
war. We hope that by the concurrence 
of the friends of peace in al] nations, and 
by the gradual illumination of the Chiristian 
world, a pacific spirit may be communi- 
cated to governments; and that, in this 
way, the occasions of war, and the belief of 
its necessity, will be constantly diminishing, 
till it shall be regarded by all Christians 
with the same horror with which we now 


look back on the exploded and babarous ~ 


customs of former ages. 

On these principles, and wiih these hopes, 

we adopt the following 
Articles, 

I. The name of this society shall be, 
“The Massachusetts’ Peace Socicty.’’ 

II. The government of this society shall 
consist of a president, a vice-president, a 
treasurer, @ recording secretary, a corre- 
sponding secretary, assistant secretaries, 
and six trustees, who shall be annually 
chosen,—three of whom shall constitute 
a quorum. 

If. The funds of the society shall 
beunder the direction of the trustees, to 
he employed for the diffusion of light on 
the subject of war, and in cultivating the 
pnnciples and spirit of peace. The tras- 
tees shall have power to appoint an execu- 
tive committee, and counsellors to ad- 
vise With the corresponding secretary and 
rte regulations for the dispateh of bu- 


IV. Each subscriber of " a 
ally shall be a medida. of one dollar anna 


V. Each subscriber of twenty-five dol- 
lars shall be a member for life. ” 

VI. All donations to the society shall be 
recorded ; and every donor of fifty dollars, 
*r Upwards, shall be an honorary member. 


cs 


VIL. Each member of the socicty shall 
ane one half his annual erst tion i 







Sor tracts as the t es shall 
prove, and dt the lowest price’ of the 


Vill. The annual meeti iety 
ting of the socie 
ratte meen ea 
- 
irustees and the weabures, beg 


a society and of the Board of Trus--” 
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IX. This society will €nc ‘th 
poy Mas similar ssclation in this eo . 
and in foreign countries, by the di 
of tracts, by correspondence, ph) ip 

suitable means. ey will encourage mu- 
tual aid and co-operation among ail ihe 
friends of peace, of every denomination. 

_ X. Should any person become a mem- 
ber of this society whose residence is 
remote from Boston, it shail be regarded 
as honourable for him to encourage the es- 
tablishment of a similar society in his own 
vicinity. 

_XI. Nochange in the objects of the so- 
ciety shall ever be made; but the articles 
may be amended, and new articles may be 
added, as occasion shall require; provided 
that no alteration be made except at the 
annual meeting, and by the consent of two 
thirds of the members who may thea be 
present, 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

_ $IR, | : 
| AM as great an enemy as Mr, Cas- 

tleden can be to all tyranny, whe- 
ther exercised by kings or pontiffs; but 
I wish to see no charges brought against 
either, but what are founded on truth, 
In contradiction of a communication 
from Mr. C, said to be taken from the 
‘‘Nuremberg Chronicle,” in your Ma- 
gazine for March last, I beg leave to 
state the following extract from the ad- 
mired work of a very candid writer, who 
must certainly have been informed of 


‘the subject on which he wrote. “The 


reader will perhaps be surprised to find 
no account of various observances, of 
which he has heard or read so much, 
such as the open stool, the examination, 
&c. &e.; but his surprise will cease, or 
perhaps increase, when he is assured 
that no such ceremonies exist.” —Lus- 
taces Classical Tour. vol, 4, p. 401, ty 
? 
} —<—— 

_ For the Monthly Magazine. 
EVIDENCE of JOAN FLAXMAN, ESQ. R.A. 
before the COMMITTEE of the HOUSE of 
COMMONS, relative to the SCULPTURES 
brought from ATHENS by LORD ELGIN, 
At you well acqnainied with the 
Elgin collection of Marbles?— 
Yes, I have seen them frequently, and I 


have drawn from them; and I have made 


such enquiries as 1 thought necessary 
cencerning them respecting my art. 

In what class do you hold er, » 
compared with the first works of ar 
which you have seen before?—The E- 
gin Marbles are mostly basso-relievos, 


and the finest works of art I have seen. 


Pope’s Museum, and the 
Those in the na other 
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other gallcries of Italy, were the Lao- 
coon, the Apollo Belvidere; and the 
other most celebrated works of antiquity 
were groups and statues. These differ 
in the respect that they are chiefly basso- 
relievos, and fragments of statuary. 
‘With respect to their excellence, they 


are the most excellent of their kind that 


I have seen ; and I have every reason to 
believe that they were executed by 
Phidias, and those employed under him, 
or the general design of them given by 
him at the time the temple was built; as 
we are informed he was the artist ‘prin- 
cipally employed by Pericles, and his 
principal scholars, mentioned by Pliny, 
Alcamenes, and about four others imme- 
diately under him; to which he addsa 
catalogue of seven or eight others, who 
followed in order; and he mentions their 
succeeding Phidias, in the course of 
twenty years. I believe they are the 
works of those artists; and in this re- 


spect they are superior almost to any of 
the works of antiquity, excepting the’ 


Laocoon and Toro Farnese; because 
they are known to have been executed 


by the artists whose names are recorded 
by the ancient authors. With respect 
to the beauty of the basso-relievos, they 


are as perfect nature as it is possible to 


‘put into the compass of the marble in 


which they are executed, and that of the 
most elegant kind. There is one statue 


also which is called a Hercules or The- 


seus, of the first order of merit. ‘The 
fragments are finely executed; but I do 
not, in my own estimation, think their 
‘merit is as great. : 

What fragments do you speak of?— 
Several fragments of women; the groups 
without their heads. 

You donot mean the Metopes?—No; 
those statues which were in the east and 
west pediments originally. 

In what estimation do you hold the 
Theseus, as compared with the Apollo 
Belvidere and the Laocoon?—If you 
would permit me to compare it with a 
fragment I will mention, I should esti- 
‘mate it before the Torso Belvidere. 

As compared with the Apollo Bel- 
videre, in what rank do you hold the 
Theseus ?—I'or two reasons, I cannot at 
this moment very correctly compare 

hem in my own mind. In the first 
place, the Apollo Belvidere is a‘divinity 
of a higher order than the Hercules ;-and 
therefore [ cannot so well Compare the 
two. Icompared the Hercules with a 
Hercules before, to make the comparison 
snore just. In the next place, the’ The- 
geus is not only on the surface corroded 
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by the weather; but the head “rand 
impaired state, that 1 can 
an opinion upon it; and the {j ie 
mutilated. To answer the ge 
should prefer the Apollo 
certainly, though I believe it is Only a 
copy. 

Does the Apollo Belvidere 
more of ideal beauty than the 
—In my mind it does decidedly: { have 
not the least question of it. 

Do you think that increases its valine? 
—Yes, very highly. The highest efforts 
of art in that class have always been the 
most difficult to succeed in, both 
ancients and moderns, if they have suc. 
ceeded in it. , 

Supposing the state of the Theseus to 
be perfect, would you value it more as a 
work of art than the Apollo?—No; | 
should value the Apollo for the ideal 


beauty before any male statue I know. 


Although you think it is a copy!—I 
am sure it is a copy; the other ‘is an 
original and by a first-rate artist. 

The committee is very anxious to 
know the reason you have for stating so 
decidedly your opinion, that the Apollo 
is a copy?—There are many reasons; 
and I am afraid it would be trouble. 
some to the cominittee to go through 
them. The general appearance of the 
hair, and the mantle of the Apollo Bel- 
videre, isin the style more of bronze 
than of marble; and there is mentioned 
in the Pope’s Museum (Pio Clementine) 
by the Chevalier Viscouti, who illus 
trated that museum, that there was a 
statuein Athens,—I do not know whether 
it was in the city or some particular 
temple, or whethcr the place is mev- 
tioned,—an Apollo Alexicacos, a driver 
away of evil, in bronze by Calamis, 
erected on account of a plague that bad 
been in Athens; from the representation 
of this statue in. basso-relievos with a 
bow, it is believed that this figure might 
be a copy of that.- One reason I have 
given is, that the execution of the hair 
and cloak resembles brunze. But a0- 
other thing convinces me of its bemg 4 
copy: I had a conversation with Vis 
conti and Canova on the spot; and my 
particular reason is this,—a cloak hangs 
over the left arm, which in bronze it was 
easy to execute, so that the folds on one 
side should answer to the folds on 
other; the cloak is single, aud therefore 
it is requisite, that the folds on ane Ss 
should answer to the foldsdu the other; 
there is no duplication of drapery; ‘. 
bronze. that was easy to execute, but 
marble it was not; therefore; f anh 
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bend preferred copying the folds 
‘front, but the folds did not answer to 
mach other on one side and the other; 
those on the back appear to have been 
calculated for strength in the marble, 
ad those in front to represent the bronze, 
roe which 1 apprehend they were co- 

ied, There is another reason, which 
ptt the most celebrated figure of an- 
tiquity is mentioned by Pliny and its 
sculptor, the Venus of Cnidus by Praxi- 
teles; and he mentions it in a remarkable 
manner, for he says, the works of Praxi- 
cles in the Ceramicus, not only excel 
those of all other sculptors, but his own; 
and this Venus excels all that he ever 
did. Now it seems inconceivable, that 
so fine a statue as the Apollo could have 
heen executed: without its name being 
brought down to us, either by Pliny or 
Pausanias, if it had been esteemed the 
first statue in the world. 
Do you think it of great consequence 
to the progress of art in Britain, that this 
collection should become the pyoperty of 


the public? Of the greatest importance, 


I think; and I always have thought so 
as an individual, 

Do you concejve practically, that any 
improvement has taken place in the 
state of the arts in this country, since this 
collection has been open to the public?— 
Within these last twenty years, I think 
sculpture has improved in avery great 
degree, and I believe my opinion is not 
singular; but unless I was to take time 
to reflect upon the several causes, of 
which that has been the consequence, I 
camot pretend to answer the question: 
I think works of such prime importance 
could not remain in the country without 
improving the public taste and the taste 
of the artists, 

in what class do you hold the Me- 
fopes as compared with the Frieze?—I 
should think, from a parity of reasoning 
adopted beiween the Metopes and. the 
flat basso-relievos with that adopted be- 
tween the Apollo Belvidere and the 
Theseus or Hercules, the Metopes are 
preierable to the flat basso-relievos, in- 
asmuch as the heroic style is preferable 
tothat of common nature. 

Should you have judged the Metopes 
to be of very high antiquity, if you. had 
seen them, not knowing from what tem- 
ple they were brought?—I should cer- 
fanly have taken them to be. of the age 
0 ey they are attributed, the age of 


~ What characteristic marks do you ob- 


4 of high antiquity, as compared 


other works of antiquity?—in_ 
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the first place, I observe a particular 
classification of the parts of the’ body; 
ami I have adveried to the medical 


‘writer of that age, Hippocrates, and find 


that the distinctions of the body,-whea 
they have been taken from the finest na- 


ture in the highest state of exercise; and 


in the best condition, in all respects, 
which might be expected from those who 
possessed great personal beauty and cul- 
tivated habits of living, most likely to 
produce it, and who’ were accustomed 
to see it frequently in publi¢ exercises; 
this classification, which they appeared 
to prefer, is conformable to the distine- 
tions in the statues. Itis well known, 
that in the writings of Hippocrates a 
great deal of attention is paid to the 
economy of the human body and its in- 
terior parts, but that its exteriors are not 
described as our modern anatomists de- 
scribe them, but in a simpier manner, 
by a general ciassification of parts and 
muscles. What I would particularly 
say on the subject is this: Hippocrates. 
describes the edges of the ribs as formi 

a seini-circle at the bottom of the upper 
thorax; he describes, with some accu- 
racy, the meeting and form of the upper 
part of the scapula and acromion with 
the collar bone: that part is particularly 
-marked in these figures, He describes 
the knee-pan as a single bone; and that 
was their manner of making the knee in 
the’ statues of that time; and, if L re- 
meinber right, also he describes the up- 
per part of the basin bone, which is par- 
ticularly marked in the antique statues, 
In a few words, the form of the body 
has a classification of a simple kind in a 
few parts, such as I find in the ancient 
anatomists, and suclr as are common in 
the outlines of the painted Greek vases; 
besides, as far as I can judge from our 
documents of antiquity, the painted 
Greck vases for example, those that 
come nearer to the time in which these 


~ marbles are believed to be produced, are 


eonceived iu the.same character, and 
drawn in the same manner, 
Did not that classification continue 
much tater than the time of Pericles?—- 
Yes, it did continue later, but it became 
more complicated, and in some cases 
more geometrical. ee 
Dovs the anatomy of these figures 
agree with the anatomy of the Laocoon, 
or of the Toro Farnese?—They agree 
most with the Toro. Farnese. 1 cannot 
judge very accurately of that at this 
time, for it was about to be removed 
from Rome at the time I was there, and 
it is very yu h broken, In respect ome 
+ og Pg ey. 2 m4 
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the Laocoon, I believe it to be a very 

ior work, done after a time when 
considerable discoveries had been made 
gm anatomy in the Alexandrian school; 
whieh I think had been communicated 
not only among physicians, but among 
artists all over Greece; and in the Lao- 
coon the divisious are much more. nu- 
merous. 

Do you observe any considerable dif- 
ference in the conformation of the horses, 
between the Metopes and the Proces- 
sion?’—It is to be recollected, both in 
the Metopes and the Procession, that 
different hands have been employed u 
them, so that it is difficult, unless I 
them before me, tc givea distinct opinion, 
particularly as the horses in the metopes 
have not horses heads ; I do not think I 
can give a very decided opinion upon it, 
but in general the character appears to 
me very much the same. 

Should you have judged the metepes 
and the frieze to be of the same age, if 
they had not come from the same tent- 
ple?— Yes, undoubtedly [ should. 

Have you ever looked at this Collec- 
tion, with a vicw to its value in money? 
—I never have; but I conceive that the 
value in money must be very conside- 
rable, judging only from the quantity of 
sculpture in it; the question never oc- 
curred to me before this morning, but it 
appears to me that there is a quantity of 
labour equal to three or four of the 
greatest public mouuments that have 
lately been erected ; and I think it is said 
either in Chandler's Inscriptions or in 
Staart’s Athens, that the Temple cost a 
sum equal to 500,0001. 

Have you scen the Greek Marbles 
Jately deposited in the British Museum? 
— Yes. 

In what class do you place those, as 
compared with the basso-relievos of Lord 
Elgin’s collection’?— With respect to the 
exccllence of workmanship, the metopes 
and the basso-relievos of Provensie are 
very superior to thosc in the Museum, 
thongh the composition of the others is 
exquisite. 

Which do you think the greafest an- 
tiquity’—Lord Elgin’s; the others I 
take to be nearly twenty years later. 

' In what rate do you class these Mar- 
bles, as compared with Mr. ‘Townley’s 
collection —TI[ sheuld value them more, 
as being the ascertained works of the 
first artists of that celebrated age; the 
greater part of Myr. 'Fownley’s Marbles, 
with some few exceptions, are perhaps 
— or only acknowledged inferior 
wor EtG ne 3 





esteem them very highly, excepting the 


cuted, with great ease in small and flat 
works; but as the rtions of the 
particular drawings of the figures were 
not so well understood generally as they 
were a few years afterwards, there are 
some disproportions and imaceuracies in 
the larger figures: the necessary con- 
sequencesof exccuting great works when 
the principles of an art are not well esta- 
blished. 

Do you recollect two figures that are 
sitting together with the arms ever each 
other?— Yes. 

Is your low estimation of the draped 
figures applicable to those?—My opinion 
may be incorrect, and it may be more so 
by not having the figures before me; but 
I meant my observation to apply toall the 
draped figures. 

Were the proportions of those statues 
calculated to have their effect at a pat- 
ticular distance ?—I believe not; 1 do 
not believe the art had arrived at that 
nicety. 

You have remarked probably those 
parts particularly of the Neptune and 
some of the Metopes, that are high in 
perfection, from having been preserved 
from the weather ?—I have re 
those that are in the best condition. 

Did you ever see any statue higher 
finished than those parts, or that could 
convey an idea of high finish more com 
pletely to an artist?—J set out with sy 
ing that the execution is adinirable. 

In those. particular parts have not 
you observed as high a finish as many 
statue that ever you saw? Yes; and a 
some places a very useless finish, mi MY 

inion. | 
“ ~ you think the Theseus and the 
Neptane of equal merit, or is one 5% 


perior to the other?—Chevalier Canov® 


when I conversed with hia on the *r 
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geome to think they were equal ; I 

rk the Ilissus is very inferior. 
You think the Ilissus is inferior to the 

Theseuts?—Extremely inferior; and I 


. 


am convinced if I had had an opportu- 


ity of CO 
ete would have thought so too. 

Can you inform the Committee whe- 
ther the climate of England is likely to 
have a different effect upon the statues, 
fom the climate from which they were 

- and whether it weg be pos- 
keeping them under cover, to 
et the effect of the climate?—En- 


Vn know the bas relief in the 
Townley Collection of Bacchus and 
Icarus?—Y es. 

What do you consider the workman- 


ship of that, comparatively with any of 


Lord Elgin’s bas reliefs?—Very inferior, 
—_-— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
PARISIAN ANECDOTES of 1816. 


MARSHAL NEY. 


(ys the memorable retreat from Por- 
tngal, Marshal Ney commanded 
the rear guard, and had to maintain 
several severe conflicts with the English 
troops. On retreating through Pombal, 
the moment the English entered the 
town, by way of bravado, the bells were 
ordered to be rung, and every kind of 
rejoicing to be displayed; even, it is 
sid, to the burning of Massena and 
Ney in effigy. 

Ney, being made acquainted with the 
fact, instantly: turned round, drove the 
British ont at the point of the bayonet, 
and set fire to the town. He then wrote 
a letter to Lord Wellington, stating, 
that he was sorry to have been com- 
pelled to do what he had done, but he 
lelt it necessary to prove to his lordship, 


that it was hunger, and that only, and _ 


hot his lordship, that obliged the French 
amy to retreat out of Portugal. 

Massena hoped, by going into another 
provitice, to tind provisions and main- 
tain the army longer. Ney foresaw the 
impossibility of it, and: urged. the folly 
such a measure strongly. ‘Though 
‘stid he) Wellington dare not attack 
you With the Anglo-Portuguese army, 
su Will fall a prey to hunger, and. the 
pi will be destroyed; if, however, 
— on going, I plainly tell you 
rh hot obey -your orders, and will 

it you under my hand and seal; 
mm if you please. Ney did so, 
ed opie -to Paris; Massena pur- 
original plan, and after losing 


Parisian Anecdotes of 1816. 


nsidering it with Chevalier Ca- 


into Spain. Ney has been heard hi 


to extol Wellington for the measures he. 


took in destroying every thing through- 
out the country that could afford either 


food or shelter to the enemy, without. 


which he would infalliably have been 
beaten The miracle ae that the 


French could remain eight months in: 
face of the English, with, to make use: 
of Wellington’s own words, nothing bat: 


the ground they stood upon. Much 
- ae did they wish to attack his 

race, but resting quietly in the im 
netrable fastnesses of ‘Torres Vedra, be: 
would not trust the campaign to the 
fate of arms, , 


SIR ROBERT WILSON. 


Sir Robert, during his imprisonment, 
lost no occasion of annoying the Officers’ 


of the French government, who were 
sent to him to interrogate him as to the 
affair of Lavalette. Having communi- 


cated to him the determination of the - 


court to put him on his trial, they re- 
quested him to address a letter to the 
Juge Instructeur, nominating the person 
he would wish for his counsel. He 
simply wrote, “I have to beg you, sir, 
to be good enongh to give me the address 
of the honorable M 

the estimable Marshal Ney. 

The prison of La Force, in which. the. 
three illustrious English are confined, is 
the debtors’ prison of Paris ; there was 
there confined for debt a poor man, with 
a large family, under very distressing 
circumstances; his debt amounted to 
one hundred Napoleons, and Sir Ro- 
bert generously paid it, and gave him 
fifty Napoleons more (upwards of 401.) 
to set him up in business. 


EXECUTION B¥ THE GUILLOTINE. 


_'The first essay of the French guillo- 
tine was on a sheep; the axe was then 
square, and the poor sheep was sadly 
mangled, and obliged to be dispatched 
by the knife ; by making the edge diago~ 
nal the decapitation is perfect and in- 
stantancous. tious 
The sentence, name, and description, 
of the person, with the sum he is cast in 
for the expences of the trial, is printed 
and hawked about the streets on the day 
of execution. One lately took place in 
presence of the writer.—The execution 
was announced, as above, to take place 
at four o’clock, on the Place de Greve. 
Before that hour at least twenty thou- 
sand persons were collected from all 
parts,- from the Concicrgerie, the _— 


. Dupin, who defended | 
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where he was to leave as the clock 
struck four, to the Place de Greve. ‘The 
guillotine was placed in the centre of the 
place, and the ground kept by the horse 
gendarmes at a quarter before four. 
The Rapporteur drove up in a hackney 


coach to certify the exceution: a few. 
minutes after four, a cart, confaining: 


the culprit and his contessor, slowly ap- 
proached; it was guarded by mounted 
gendarmes. On arriving at the Place de 
Greve the trumpet was sounded, and all 
present obliged to pull off their hats 
(though it. rained hard), before the ma- 
jesty of justice. ‘The culprit seemed 
more dead than alive; he could neither 
get out of the cart, nor ascend the 
scaffold, without aid. His coat was 
only thrown loosely over his shoulders, 
and his shirt also had been slipped off ; 
he was laid down and lifted forward, 
the place for the head being like the hole 
ma pair of stocks, and riot a block : the 
axe of the guillotine, fixed in a heavy 
block, falls about cight feet, and works 
m a groove just beyond the support of 
the neck. Ali being prepared, the execu- 
tioner loosens the cord, the axe falls, 
and the head disappears in an instant; 
it, as well as the body, falls into a case, 
which is elosed up directly, aud carried 
off iu the cart, so that scarcely any blood 
is seen. 


ete 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, ; 

HE earliest writer who cites Ho- 

mer, is Herodotus; Hesiod did 

not know Homer’s poems. ‘The earliest 
writcr who cites that Life of Homer 
which is ascribed tol lerodotus,is Clemens 
Alexandritius: Plato did not know that 
Life. Of course Homer flourished be- 
tween Hesiod aud Herodotus; and his 
biographer, between Plato and Cle- 
mens. 
_ This biography, then, is an Alexan- 
drian forgery in the name of Herodotus: 
and it ss so glaringly a bookscller’s spe- 
culation, that all the poems uttered at 
Alexandria in Homer’s name, such as 
the Batrachomyomachia, are ofliciously 
quoted in it; and anecdotes are con- 
trived to account for their having been 
written. All these anedotes, connected 
with the advertisement of surreptitious 
poems, are to be receiyed with peculiar 
mistrust. 

From Homer’s writings, aud especi- 
ally from the Odyssey, it is clear that he 
had travelled much about the Archipe- 
lago, particularly by sca. - Still in the 
description of the-Spartan territory (see 
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the 58ist. and following Verses, of 
second book of the Tliad,) one may hg 
cern a’ precision of t phy, eb 
teristic. of local residence, - $y. 
eminent at a more early period 
Athens; Lycurgus long preceded Solon, 
Hence Sparta had, in some degree, ao. 
quired the lead, or sway, in Greece. he: 
fore the Athenians were at all compe- 
titers for it. The Spartan 
was termed Greek; and the Attic or 
Tonic, or ‘Doric, was insulted with the 
humiliating name of a dialect; This 
earlier civilization of Sparta renders it 
naturally probable, that Homer may 
have flourished there; and, as he chose a 
national theme, the rape of Helen, wife. 
of the king of Sparta, it is the more eyi- 
dent that he kept in view a Lacedemo- 
nian audience. The kings of 8 
according to Pausanias (lib, II.) de 
rived their pedigree from the son of 
Agamemnon, and their inheritance from 
the daughters of Tyndarus. | 

Now Iet us turn to a remarkable pas- 
sage in Plutarch’s Biography of Lycur- 
gus, Wwhicl: well. deserves to be tran- 
scribed at length, on account of the’te- 
flections which if is adapted to excite in 
a speculative mind, “ Among the friends 
gaincd by Lycurgus in Crete, was 
Thales, whom he could induce to go and 
settle in Sparta. Thales was famed for 
wisdom and political ability. He was 
also a bard, who, under colour of exer- 
cising his art, performed as great thiags 
as the most excellent lawgivers: for 
his songs Were so many persuasives to 
obedience and unanimity,—and ‘as by 
means of melody. and number they had 
great graceand power,—they sofiencd it- 
sensibly the manners of the auditors, 
drew them off from the animosities which 
then prevailed, and united. them i 
for excellence and virtue. From Crete, 
Lycurgus passed into Anatolia; where, 
apparently, he met. with Homer's p> 
ems, which were preserved by the pos- 
terity of Cleophylus, Observing thet 
many moral sentences, and much po 
litical knowledge, were intermixed Ww 
that poet’s stories, which had amure 
sistible charm, he collected them hr 
one body. He transcribed them 
pleasure, in order to take them oe 
with him: for this glorious poetry 4s 
yet fully known in Greece; only om 
particular pieces were in a few. ty. 
they happened to be dispersed. bk 
cugus was the first who made them? 
lectively known.” — 

‘So far Plutarch, Now, whea 
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ua on the poetry of Thales, who, 


is said to have performec as great things 


celebrated lawgiver ; when 
_ wo eo that this Thales was the 
personal friend of Lycurgus, and accom- 
panied him from Crete to the plain of 
Troy, and from the plain of Troy to 
Sparta; when it is recollected that Ly- 
curgus Was so anxious an enthusiast of 
try, as to have collected and edited 
ms which remain to us;—it is plainly 
impossible that the poems of Thales 
ean have totally perished. Lycurgus 
would not have neglected the reputation 
of sucha friend. Consequently, the po- 
ens collected by Lyeurgus, aud edited 
by him, are those of Thales. Homer 
then is but the assumed name of the au- 
thor, who thought to secure a greater 
illusion among his readers by repre- 
senting himself as cotemporary with the 
incidents related. Homer is the eye- 
less antique mask worn by Thales, as 
Ossian by Macpherson. And who can 
avoid detecting a latent Cretan in the 
poet, who places heaven on mount Ida? 
We may venture therefure to talk of the 
Iliad of Thales. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
_ SIR, 
T has always been a subject of sur- 
prise to me, that the English nation, 
celebrated for the number of elegant 
scholars and acute critics which it has 
produced, should have been remarkable 
for its corrupt pronunciation of the La- 
tin language ; and, althowgh this error 
has been pointed ont by almost every 
Writer on the subject of Roman litera- 
ture, yet I have never heard that our 
universities or public schools have in 
any degree altered their faulty pronun- 
ciation. If the few following observa- 
lions may induce any of your readers to 
enquire further into this subject, my de- 
sign will be fully answered. — 
A. In the pronunciation of this let- 
ter, the English differ from almost all 
the nations of the Continent, and, I be- 
lieve J may safely add, from the ancient 
mans; by them, in every instance, it 
Was. sounded open and broad. Cicero 
calls it “litera aperta;” and Dion. Ha- 
licam, describes it as the most sounding 
of all the vowels, and directs it to be 
Pronounced with the mouth as open as 
possible ; in many ancient inscriptions it 
Was written with a reduplication, as 
, wastores, Faato, which could never 
ave been intended to express the close 
a empressed sound of our A. 
ONTHLY Mac, No. 285, 
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_€ had, in all probability, a similar 
pronunciation to the Greek K; indeed. 
Suidas calls this letter, Karwa Popeersnoy, 
The English are certainly wrong in at- 
tributing to it the soft sound of their s, 


before the vowels one I, leaving no 


means of distinguishing words com- 
mencing with e-and s before these 
vowels: thus we say, Ceedo and Sedo, 
each word having exactly the same 
sound, . 

Dr. Warner, in his Metronariston, 
observes, “C and G were by the Ro- 
mans always pronounced hard, that is, 
as the Greek K and r, before all vowels ; 
which sound of them it would have been 
well if we had retained; for, had this 
been dong, the inconvenience of many 
equivocal sounds, and much appear- 
ance of irregularity, would have been 
avoided.” . 

E. Its the opinion of Dr. Middle- 
ton, that the true pronunciation of this 
vowel agrees with ours in the words 
ventus, contemnere, &c, 

G. This consonant, as Dr. Warner 
has remarked, was always sounded hard 
before all vowels. 

I. The pronunciation of this letter, 
by the Romans, very nearly approached 
to that of E with us. In ancient in- 
scriptions the letter E was frequently 
used for it, as Deana for Diana, which 
plainly indicates its sound to have been 
far different from our Z. Of the conso- 
nant J or J, our pronunciation is cer- 
tainly wrong, for here again we enter 
into the same sort of confusion as in the 
letter C, calling Adjicio, Adgicio, and 
with a notable perverseness, gesta jesta. 
Middleton rightly remarks, that J should 
be sounded like our Y in York and 
Young, Adyicio, and not Adgicio. 

Q, G, and C, are frequently found in 
ancient inscriptions used one for the 
other: this seems, according to our pre- 
sent pronunciation of the Latin, a most 
improbable circumstance; but when we 
consider how they were sounded by the 
Romans, the change appears natural 
enough. Q had not the soft sounds of 
that letter with us, but more of the 
French Q, hence Quzstio (pronounced 
in this way), Czstio Sew the C hard), 
and Gestio (the G also being hard), have 
not a dissimilar sound. This inter- 
change of letters could never have taken 
place had they been pronounced in the 
manner of our modern scholars. ; 

T had, I believe, the same enunci- 
tion by the Romans which we give it at 
present, although Me os situation, when 
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it immediately precedes 7, we com- 
pletely change its character, transform- 
ing it, by some strange metamorphosis, 
into sh, as in the word Palaéium, calling 
it Palashitum ; no one, I think, will at- 
tempt to justify this. 

Tam much afraid these few remarks 
may not carry conviction; and, even if 
they do, that no one will be found 
hardy enough to brave the ridicule at- 
tached to the least innovation of old 
established usages: this, unfortunately, 
is not the age of reforms; and the old 
story of the monk is not inapplicable to 
the present times, who, being accustomed 
to read Mumpsimus in his breviary, in- 
stead of Sumpsimus, and, being told of 
his error, replied, “‘ Yes, yes;*you may 
be very right, but I shall not change my 
old Mumpsimus for your new Sumpsi- 
mus.” | Oiroaln¢. 

May 21, 1816. 

— ie 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

PROSPECTUS of @ SOCIETY pe rendering 

available the STATUTES to sue ‘and 

defend in “ FORMA PAUPERIS.” 
HOEVER has had much expe- 
rience in matters of litigation, 
must have frequently witnessed with 
pain many cases in which the valuable 
rights of individuals have been sacri- 
ficed or surrendered, through the mere 
inability of sustaining the expence of a 
legal contest with a wealthy antagonist 
That this is an evil of the first magni- 
tade, both to individuals and the com- 
munity, will hardly be disputed; because 
the security of every man’s rights and 
property is the first principle of the 
apcial compact—the only reasonable 
foundation of the love of our country— 
and the difference between a state of 
freedom and a staie of tyranny. 

That the expensiveness of law pro- 
ceedings has enormously increased 
within the last twenty years, is too no- 
torious to be denied ; it may, therefore, 
fairly be inferred, that the evil has 
greatly increased. ‘Taxes or-stamps on 
jaw proceedings, (for which we may 
thank Mr. Pitt and his present succes- 
sors) are the most indefensible of all 
taxes; seeing it is most preposterous to 
tax a man for getting his own. The 
practice of the law in the United States 
of America, presents a striking contrast, 
where, I understand, judgment and ex~ 
ecution can be obtained at an expence 
of only thirty shillings. That such a 
atate of things menaces the cause of 
liberty itself, is not dubious, being not 
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private inju u ~~ 
chief, inasmuch as that comaeaie 
be declining, by the most insidious core 
ruption and depravity, where a conti- 
nually increasing proportion of its mem. 
bers are deprived of the first element of 
its union. Liberty can never flow a 
the life blood of the body politic, where 
the stream of justice is obstructed, As 
the natural consequence of such a dis. 
order is uneasiness and discontent, so 
its effects on public morals - most 
baneful, when it can be consider. © pos. 
sible that wrong may be adjudged to 
be right. | 

On the legal view of the subject I 
shall endeavour to be brief, having great 
pleasure in being able to refer your 
readers to a masterly treatise lately 
written by Mr. Minchin, of the Temple, 
on this very subject, published by Dunn, 
of Fleet-street. This performance has 
claimed the attention of several Re- 
views, which have highly applauded the 
object, and complimented the writer on 
the excellent elucidation he has given, 
both’ of the theory and practice of the 
law, and the judicious suggestions he 
has made in reference to an improved 
practice in future. There is strong 
reason to believe this Tract has en- 
gaged the attention of several distin 
guished characters in both houses of 
parliament, and that some measure will 
be submitted to the consideration of the 
legislature in consequence. The first 
Act of Parliament enabling to sue m 
“ Forma Pauperis,” issued anno 1496, 
in the eleventh year of the reign of 
Henry VII. and has. been termed the 
Charter of the Poor Man’s Rights, being 
very comprehensively worded for the 
furtherance of justice, and containing no 
restrictions as to what he should be 
worth, except his inability to pay the 
expences of law proceedings. An Act 
of 23d, Henry VIE. confirms the same. 
A few years prior to 1495, an Act passed 
in the Scotch parliament nearly similar 
to that of Henry VII. and to this day 
the courts in Scotland make | 
annual provision for causes m al 
Pauperis,” by appointing a number 
junior barristers and attorneys to attend 
thereto; an example, worthy the imita- 
tion of our English courts. It does not 
appear that any Act of the British Par- 
liament affixed any sum as 2 lim 
to suitors in Forma P . Buta 
Act in the ri of Geo. IL. ona 
that crown debtors should not ava 
themselves of the law of Forma si 
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-. gnless they averred they were not 
pent ave me which clause, though 
5 had no relation to common debtors, 
been unwarrantably applied by 


mic of court to all cases of debt, evincing 


how much the lawyers were disposed 


e door against Forma Pau- 

- ae In the reign of Charles II, 
a rule of court-first fixed ten pounds as 
alimitation; but, it should be considered, 
ten pounds then would be equal to 
fifty pounds now. This may evince the 
at need there is of a revision. An- 
other paradox in the present practice is, 
that, though the complainant Is required 
to swear himself not worth five pounds, 
independent of the claim in dispute, he 
cannot send letters missive to a peer at 
less than sixteen pounds’ expence, which 
is tantamount to an entire prohibition 
of a suit against a nobleman ; which the 
Acts of Henry Vil. and VIII. never 
intended, but has been an imposition 
forthe last seventy years only. It seems 
extremely desirable that a number of 
barristers and attorneys should be spe- 
cially appointed to the service ef causes 
in Forma Pauperis, and they should 
have a moderate compensation from 
the state for the time and labour they 
devote thereto. This would remove 
the great difficulty which now hangs 
over such causes; fur, should a professi- 
onal man be successful in gaining some 
causes of this kind, he might have such 
mimerous applications, that justice to his 
own family and concerns would not per- 
mit him to undertake them. ‘That this 
proposition is not unreasonable, may be 
inferred from the practice of the House 
of Commons, in making annual grants 
for the promotion of vaccination, agri- 
culture, canals, schools, bridges, and 
roads. It is certainly to be regretted, 
that of the three Jearned professions, 
that of the Jaw has no institution of 
charity or mercy. The benevolent in- 
sututions for the ailments of the body 
are very humerous; those for religious 
improvement abundant: but, in the de- 
partment of law, nothing is to be found 
t its terrors. The want of a Dispen- 
“ity in the law, I think, must be so 
ut, and its existence so promotive 
comfort and consolation in some of 
mes trying circumstances of life, 
i must much mistake the benevo- 
‘ character of my countrymen, if its 
wan is an hailed with an ardour 
good a cause. I am _ pers 

maded its establishment would sare 
of the least glories of the present 


age, and that its beneficial effects might 
be felt through ages yet to come. Such 
are the Vicissitudes attendant on 
perty, that the rich man of to-day can- 
not be assured he may not requiré its 
aid; and, as promotive of the general 
cause of justice, liberty, and right, it 
would be dear to the heart of every true 
Englishman. ‘To recount in detail many 
of the beneficial effects likely to flow 
therefrom, would extend this essay to 
too great a length; but it may be re- 
marked, that its mere existence as an 
ostensible recourse against oppression 
and imposition, would, of itself, have a 
powerful tendency to repress them in all 
their shapes; that it might be most useful 
in a mediatorial capacity; and, as pre- 
senting an zgis for the protection of the 
rights of all, is admirably calculated to 
conciliate the respect and affections of 
the poor. 


Important circumstances which have 


recently occurred, have induced a belief 
Ahat the present is a fayourable junc- 
ture for such a-design. The alteration 
of the law, as to the sum on which a 
person can be arrested, has diminished, 
in some degree, the evils of imprison- 
ment for debt; but above all, the Act 
passed for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
introduced by Lord Redesdale, wilh 
have a still greater effect on the same 
object; that it is not probable there will 
in future be such great occasion for the 
aid so laudably extended by the society 
for the liberation of persons confined for 
small debts. It must be far from the 
wish of this institution to attempt to 
withdraw any part of the requisite sup- 
port from that excellent charity; but, ap- 
prehending it cannot in future need so 
great assistance from the 
formerly, it is suggested that the objects 
of this new charity may very naturally 
look for support from many of those 
“truly benevolent and respectable cha- 
racters, who have so conspicuously 
evinced their compassion for the 
and distressed by reason of debt; and 
that, by only not withdrawing any part 
of the amount of their former contribu- 
tions, they may have a gractying oppor- 
tunity of giving a new direction to their 
benevolence, with an improved object, 
inasmach as preventiony at which this 
society aims, is better than cure, which 
was onl , 
it may D gowns bey that however be» 
neficial in the relief of individuals that 
society has been, still this great disad- 
vantage unavoidabiy attended its sys 


public as 


jally effected by that: and . 
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tem, that, by paying a composition of 
both debt and costs, it operated as a 
premium on litigation; and that a far 
greater part of its subscriptions, large 
as they have been, have gone in the pay- 
ment of attorneys’ costs than creditors’ 
debts, fully appears from the society’s 
own reports. 

Another superior feature in the sys- 
tem of this new institution is deducible 
from the reasonable expectation, that 
should it prove eminently useful in 
securing considerable property to the 
rightful owners, or protect individuals 
from very injurious impositions, it is not 
unlikely that those persons who have 
been rendered comfortable in life by the 
‘society’s interference, may feel it a duty 
and pleasure at their death to remem- 
ber the cause of others similarly circum- 
‘stanced, by which means, in the course 
of time, its funds may be established so 
as not to require much assistance by 
way of subscription. 

: in conclusion, it is not apprehended. 
that much apology is necessary for 
bringing before the public a design for 
what may be termed, the greatest of all 
charities; inasmuch as its operation 
would supersede the occasion and ne- 
cessity of many which now exist. Nu- 
merous are the calamities it might pre- 
vent, for it cannot be doubted, *that 
many a man need not have become 
bankrupt, or entered the dismal walls 
of a prison, if he had been able to obtain 
his just fights ; and that the insurmount- 
able expence of law, has been the prox- 
imate cause of the wreck of his affairs! 
In such an expansive field of benefi- 
cence, it is vain to attempt to recount 
the diversity of its operations; but let 
it be remembered, for our encourage- 
ment, that the noblest institutions and 
charities in this nation have generally 
had an unexpected origin. In a free 
pope it is the privilege, right, and 
duty of every man, to render the greatest 
possible service he can to his country, 
to mankind, and to the cause of free- 
dom; and it is equally the privilege and 
duty of others, who wish the ameliora- 
tion of human condition, to embrace 
such favorable opportunities as may be 
presented ; for by such co-operation 
alone it is, that all improvements - in 
society have been, and will be effected. 
“ As moments make years, and atoms 
the globe itself,” so the means whereby 
Providence exalteth a-nation, are the 
virtues infused into great minds, and to 
refuse either our applause or assistance, 
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is to deny ourselves the means of exak 


tation and honor. 
=. 


Ho the Editor of the Monthly Mogan 
HAD not the slichtest ¢ 
{ I should ever a to ssiclone 
again on the subject of the ‘ead, of 
M. Langlés. But as a small piece of 
justice to Messrs. Daniell, | hope you 
will allow room in your valuable Mie 
cellany for a few paragraphs, in answer 
to Sir J. Byerley’s remarks in your last 
Number, on my letter in the Febry 
Number; since, if those remarks should 
be allowed to pass as correct, some 
proportion of your numerous readers 
might receive the impression that those 
artists, or some person in their interest, 
and with their approbation, have been 
making a spiteful and envions attack on 
M. Langlés, misquoting and misrepre- 
senting him, in order to give it the 
greater effect. For this to be believed, 
as extensively as your Magazine cir 
culates, might do those distinguished 
artists some small degree of injury, in 
point both of reputation and interest. 
Permit me, Mr. Editor, a few: words 
in the way of plain. statement of the 
fact, as to the extent to which M. Langlés 
avails himself of the work of Messrs. 
Daniell. When I wrote before, 1 had 
seen only the first three Numbers of 
the French work, being alli -that could, 
at that time, be procured of a French 
bookseller in London. I have now seen 
the first ten; which were, a few weeks 
since, all that had been imported. 
These ten Numbers contain fifty-eight 
plates, that is to say, considerably more 
than one-third part of the whole: pro 
mised series. Of these fifty-eight plates, 
forty-five are simply copied from Messts. 
D.’s ‘“‘ Architecture, Antiquities, and 
Landscape Scenery of Hindoostan.”* 
Sir J. B. will not deny this fact: ‘These 
forty-five include all the finished plates 
but five or six, there being, “in the 1 
maining thirteen, six or seven in oul- 
line, of inferior interest and value, st 
veral of them badly copied from the 
Asiatic Researches. ‘Two of the 1 
maining finished oncs are copi¢e™ i 
Lord Valentia’s Travels, and two, 
think, from Mr. Home. - 1: know 2° 
reason why I should not consider these 
ten numbers as a fair specimen, Felt 
“* T include in that work the twenty- 
four engravings from Mr. Wales's ¢ 
of Ellora, which were presented to 
Daniell, ‘ : 7s > 
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ively to the matter in question, of the 
le work. wae 

gr Mr. Editor, I ask, in great sim- 
icity, would any one of all your nu- 
merous readers, that should not have 
heen previously informed on the sub- 
‘oot, have ever guessed at such a state 
of the case as this irom Sir J. B.’s 


statement: —“ The friends of M, Langlés: 


have supplied him with many original 
drawings, and for others, he very pro- 
erly availed himself of the work of 
Messrs. Daniell, among others.” ‘The 
work of Messrs. D. among others!” 
A little assistance, supplementary to 
the numerous drawings supplied by his 
friends! The palpable. fact is, that he 
has appropriated the substance of their 
work; that the graphical part of the 
book, the part which will make it so 
very expensive, the part in virtue. of 
which it is to deserve Sir J. B.’s epithet 
of “splendid,” is mainly a copy from 
Messrs. Daniell. | 
The case being so, I re-assert, and all 
your readers, but Sir J. Byerley, will 
agree with me, that in the Introduction, 
purporting to give a general view of the 
nature of the work, and the means and 
materials possessed for its construction, 
there ought, in all honesty and decency, 
to have been a most explicit acknow- 
ledgment that, for the sumptuous part 
of it, he should, in a great measure, 
appropriate the work of the two English- 
men, because he should find it in vain°to 
seekrelsewhere for picturesque materials 
equally valuable for his purpose. 
Bat Sir J. Byerley insists, that M. 
Langlés has made an acknowledgment, 
in the most handsome terms,” to 
Messrs. Daniell; and in the very para- 
graph which I quoted from the Intro- 
duction, and- which, he says, I have 
mistranslated and mutilated. to make 
the contrary appear. 
that paragraph, he says, runs thus:— 
hatever, in other respects, may 
‘ the execution of our work, we at 
wa not be accused of having 
Go, » OF simply imitated, Messrs. 
ough, Crawford, Holmes, Hodges, 
olebrooke, ‘Pennant, Maurice, and 
958. who, like tis, have beeu occu- 
— the antiquities and the monu- 
; ‘M's of Hindoo architecture and 
culpture,” : 
I observe, first, that if M. Langlés 
said what is here ascribed to him, 
D Would, as far as relates to Messrs. 
ony have uttered a gross untruth, 
ion above stated prove. But, 
Y, wblegs different copies of his 


The beginning of - 
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work are differently printed, he has.said 
nothing of the kind. The sentence 
commencing the paragraph, and with- 
out any preceding words in connexion. 
with it, is Ateratim thus:— 

“Ce plan, comme on voit, est fort dif- 


ferent de celui qu’ont adopté M. 


Gough, Crawfurd, Holmes, 
Colebrooke, Pennant, Manvice, he 
niell, qui, comme nous, se sont J 
des antiquités et des monuments d’ archi- 
tecture et de sculpture hindous.” 

I eannot be morally certain that the 
press was not altered before all the im- 
pressions of the sheet were taken off; 
the thing is just possible, but in so ela- 
borately prepared-a work highly im- 
probable; but unless there was such a 
change made during the printing, or 
unless there has been another edition 
than the one hitherto sold by the French 
booksellers in London, SirJ. B. hasmani- 
fested a most extraordinary temerity. 

After the sentence I have transcribed 
in French, M. Langlés adverts to the 
work of M. Salvyns, or Solryns, and 
then adds the senience given by Sir J. B. 

“ Far from pretending by this obser- 
vation to depreciate labours of which 
we. feel, perhaps, more than any other 
all the inrportance, we shall seize with 
ardour the occasion of paying to the 
authors a public and truly sincere tribute 
of esteem and gratitude; and we here 
solemnly pledge ourselves to quote them 
most accurately whenever we place 
them under contribution.” | 

I perfectly agree with Sir J. B. in 
regretting, that the work of Messrs. 
Daniell could not have been accom- 
panied by such a learned commentary 
as M. L. is now producing; and sin- 
cerely wish they may, according to his 
suggestion, be induced to adopt some 
plan for availing themscives of it 

1 have not a word to say against Sir 





J. B.’s accumulation of eneomioms on 


the learning of M. L.; my business was 
to prove, that in this particular he has 


acted disingenuously. Z. Z. 
May 15. : 
, —— ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, x 


N the present unproductive state of 
allt sal in England, it would be 
acceptable to many of your readers to 
learn the actual state of society In the 
United States, and the prospects of in- 
dustry in that country, from any intelli- 
gent English travellers recently returned 


is si Atlantic. 
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MEMOIRS of DAVID RAMSAY, M.D. 
avip Ramsay was born in Lancas- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, on 
the 2d day of April, 1749. He was the 
youngest child of James Ramsay, a re- 
Spectable farmer, who had emigrated 
from Ireland at an early age, and by the 
cultivation of his farm, with his own 
hands, provided the means of subsistence 
and education for a numerous family. 
He was a man of intelligence and piety, 
and early sowed the seeds of knowledge 
and religion in the minds of his children. 
He lived to reap the fruits of his labours, 
and to see his offspring grow up around 
him, ornaments of society, and props of 
his declining years, 

Having completed the usual college 
course at sixteen, he was enabled to de- 
vote some time to the general cultivation 
of his mind before he commenced the 
study of physic; and he spent nearly two 
years in Maryland, as a private tutor in 
a respectable famjly, devoting himself to 
books, and enriching his mind with stores 
of useful knowledge. 

He then commenced the study of phy- 
sic under the direction of Dr. Bond, in 
Philadelphia, where he regularly at- 
tended the lectures delivered at the Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, the parent of that 
celebrated medical school which has 
since become so distinguished. Dr. 
Rush was then professor of chemistry in 
that college; and this ied to a friendship 
between Dr. Rush, the able and accom- 
plished master, and Raimsay, the ready, 
ingenious, and attentive student, that 
was fondly cherished by both, and con- 
tinued to strengthen and increase to the 
jatest moment of their lives. 

On settling in Charleston, he rapidly 
rose to eminence in his profession and 
general respect. His talents, his habits 
of business, and uncommon industry, 
eminently qualified him for an active 
part in public affairs, and induced his fel- 
low-citizens to call upon him, on all oc- 
casions, When any thing was to be done 
for the common welfare. In our revolu- 
tionary struggle he was a decided and 
active friend of his country, and of free- 
dom, and was one of the earliest and 
most zealous advocates of American 

Independence. His ardent imagination 
Jed him to anticipate the most delightful 
results, from the natural progress of the 
Kuman mind when it should be freed 
from the shackles imposed on it by the 
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oppressions, the forms, and th 
tions of monarchy and aristocracy. 


On the 4th of July, 1778, he was 
ointed to deliver an oration before 
inhabitants of Charleston. The event 
of the contest was yet doubiful; some 
dark and portentous clouds still } 
about our political horizon, threatening 
in gloomy terror, to blast the hopes af 
the patriot; the opinions of many were 
poised between the settled advantages of 
a monarchical government, and the un. 
tried blessings of a rebublic. But the 
mind of David-Ramsay wasnever knowa 
to waver; and in this oration, the first 
ever delivered in the United States on 
the anniversary of American independ. 
euce, he boldly declares, that “our pre- 
sent form of government is every way 
preferable to the royal one we have 
lately renounced.” In establishing this 
position, he takes a glowing view of the 
natural tendency of republican forms of 
government to promote knowledge,—to 
call into exercise the active energies of 
the human soul,—to bring forward mo- 
dest merit,—io destroy laxury,—and 
establish simplicity in the manners and 
habits of the people,—and, finally, to 
promote the cause of virtue and re 
ligion. 

In every period of the war Dr. Ram- 
say wrote and spoke boldly, and con- 
stantly; and by his personal exertigps in 
the legislature, and in the field, was very 
serviceable to the cause of American 
liberty. The fugitive pieces written by 
him, from the commencement of that 
struggle, were not thought by himself of 
sufiicient importance to be preserved; 
yet it is well known to bis cotemporé 
ries, that on political topics, no man 
wrote more or better than Dr. Ramsay 
in all the public journals of the day. 

A political piece, written by him at 
this period, ecutitled “A Sermon om 
Tea,” has been mentioned with 
commendations, and excited much 4 
tention at the time. It abounded wil 
the finest strokes of satire. The gs 
taken from the epistle of Paul te 
Colossians, 2d chapter, 2Ist poor, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle no 
The whole discourse was @ bepPy pol 
peal to the feelings of a people ys of 
sociated with the use of tea the Me 
every evil, ‘The writer very ludict pa 
represents Lord North holding and in 
chains and halters in one hand, the 











1816.) ° 
the other a cup of tea, while the Genius 
of America exclaims, with a warning: 
wie, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not, 
for in the day that thou drinkest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” Dr. Ramisay was 
in bis youth much distinguished for wit 
gnd hamour. His cotemiporaries at the 
College of Philadelphia well remember 
that *2 oration, which he there delivered 
in public, on ithe comparative state of 
the ancient aud modern practice of phy- 
sic, was replete with humorous observa- 
tions On the former, much pungent’ sa- 
tireon quackery, and several touches of 
the purest attic wit. We mention this, 
because in the latter periods of his life it 
was only from some occasional remark, 
inhis moments of relaxation, that we 
could discover this original trait in Ram- 
say's character. 

or a short period he was with the 
amy asa surgeon, and he was present 
with the Charleston Ancient Battalion of 
Artillery, at the siege of Savannah. 

Dr. Ramsay’s career as a politician 
soutmenced with the war. «His ardent 
mind could not remain inactive when 
thé liberties of his country, and the hap- 
pivess of man, were at stake. 

From the declaration of independence 
to the termination of the war, he was a 
member of the legislature of the state of 
South Carolina, For two years he had 
the honour of being one of the privy 
council, and, with two others of. that 
body, was among those citizens of 
Charleston who were banished by the 
enemy to St. Augustine. While ‘this 
transaction is justly regarded as dis- 
graceful to the British, it was glorious 
for those who cheerfully submitted to 
exile, and all the horrors of a prison 


‘hip, rather than renounce their princi-: 


ples. Many still live who remember 
Well the 17th of August, 1780. It was 
on the morning of the Lord’s day, while 


the Christian patriot on-his knees before- pro 


is maker was invoking the aid of hea- 
Yen for his bleeding country, seeking 
consolation for himself, and in his peti- 
lions even remembering his cnemies, that 
Hesse of armed men burst in upon him, 
ie him from his habitation like a 
“on, and conveyed him to the prison 
‘p—the tomb for living men. We 

mr hot attempt to paint the scene 
os cusued when these political mar- 
thee oa inter adieu to their rela- 
Ba thdee. nds, perhaps to meet them 
cdigg umber of the most respectable 
us of Charleston, prisoners on’ pa- 


fle, and entitled to protéction by all- 
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the rules held sacred in. civilized ware 


fare, were seized at the same tinte, and’ - 


consigned to exile. The sole reason als 
leged by the enemy for this outrage w 
‘that Lord Cornwallis had been highly 
incensed at the perfidious revolt of many 
of the inhabitants, and had been in- 
formed that several of the citizens of 
Charleston had promoted and fomented’ 
this spirit.” " 
In consequence of an exchange of 
prisoners, Dr. Ramsay was sent back to 
the United States, after an absence of 
cleven months. He immediately took 
his seat as a member of the state legisla- 
ture, then convened at Jacksonborough. 
It was at this assembly that the various 
acts of confiscating the estates of the adhe- 
rents to Great Britain, were passed. Dr. 
Ramsay being conciliatory in his dispo- 
sition, tolerant and humane in his prin- 
ciples, and the friend of peace, although 
he well knew that the conduct of some 
of those who fell under the operation of 
these laws, merited all the severity that 
could be used toward them, yet he re- 
membered also, that many others were 
acting from the honest dictates of con 
science. He could not, therefore, ap- 
prove of the confiscation acts, and he op- 
posed them in every shape. While in 
this, we know that he differed from some 
of the best patriots of the day, yet we 
cannot but admire that magnanimous 
spirit which could thus forget all its re- 
cent wrongs, and refuse to be revenged. 
Dr. Ramsay continued to possess the 
undiminished confidence of his fellow. 
citizens and was, in February, 1782, 
elected a member of the continental 
congress. In this body he was always 
conspicuous, and particularly exerted 
himself in procuring relief for the south-., 
ern states, then overrun by the enemy. 
On the peace, he returned to Charleston, 
and recommenced the practice of his. 
fession; but he was not permitted 
long to remain in private life, and, in 
1785, was again elected a member of 
congress from Charleston district. The 
celebrated John Hancock had been 
chosen president of that body, but being 
unable to attend from indisposition, Dr. 
Ramsay was elected president pro tem-. 
ore, and continued for a whole year fo. 
discharge the important duties of that. 
station, with much ability, industry, and 
impartiality. In 1786 he again returned 
to Charleston, and reéntered the walls of , 
private life. In the state legislature, 
and in the continental congress, Dr, 
Ramsay was useful and influential; and, 


cess of every measure to 
indeed, the suc ry which 
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which he was known to be opposed, was 
considered doubtful. He was aremark- 
ably fluent, rapid, and ready speaker ; 
and though his manner was ungraceful, 
though he neglected all ornament, and 
never addressed himself to the imagina- 
tion or the passions of his audience, yet 
his style was so simple and pure, his rea- 
souings so cogent, his remarks so striking 
and original, and -his conclusions re- 
sulted so clearly from his premises, that 
he seldom failed to convince. 

Through the whole course of his life 
he was assiduous in the practice of his 
profession. Of his merits as a physi- 
cian, the writer of this memoir is un- 
qualified to judge. He knows that he 
was punctual and attentive at the cham- 
bers of the sick, and that his behaviour 
there was kind and encouraging; it was 
not his habit to despair of bis patients, 
nor to permit them to despair of them- 
selves. Whenever his services were re- 
quired, he never hesitated to render them 
promptly, at every sacrifice of personal 
convenience and safety. In his medical 
principles, he was a rigid disciple of Rush, 
and his practice was remarkably bold. 
Instead of endeavouring to overcome 
diseases by repeated efforts, it was his 
aim to subdue them at once, by a single 
vigorous remedy. This mode of prac- 
tice is probably well adapted to southern 
Jatitudes, where disease is so sudden in 
its approach, and so rapid in its effects. 
In the treatment of the yellow fever, Dr. 
Ramsay is said to have been uncem- 
monly successful, and it is well known 
that he effected several remarkable cures 


‘in cases of wounds received from poi- 


sonous anunals. Those who knew him 
best, and had the experjence of his ser- 
vices in their families for forty-two years, 
entertained the most exalted opinion of 
his professional merits, 

e proceed to consider Dr. Ramsay 
asan author. It is in this character he 
is best known and most distinguished. 
His reputation was not only well esta- 
blished in every part of the United States, 
but had extended to Europe. Few men 
in America have written more, and per- 
haps no one has written better. ‘The 
citizens of the United States have long 
regarded him as the father of history in 
the new world, and he has always been 
ranked among those on whom America 
must depend for her literary character. 
He was admirably calculated by nature, 
education, and habit, to become the his- 
torian of his country. He possessed a 
memory so tenacious, that an impression 
ence made on it could never be erased, 





The minutest circumstances 
youth—facts and dates relatives atte? 
incident of his own life, and all publ 
events, ya indelibly engraven oh his 
memory. He was, in : 
poeesens oS living 
His learning and uncommon j 
eminently fitted him for the PUrsuits of g 
historian. He was above prejudice, and 
absolute master of passion. Who else 
could have dwelt upon the merits of the 
revolution, and “told an “unvarnished 
tale?” We may speak calmly of the 
times that have long since passed by 
and of events in which we have no con. 
cern; but when we speak of the times in 
which we live, or of events concern’ 
which we can say with AZneas, 
——-—— queque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui,” | 
it is almost impossible to write or speak 
without prejudice; yet such was the no- 
ble victory obtained by the American 
historian over himself. “I declare,” 
says he, in the introduction of his first 
work, “that, embracing every opportu- 
nity of obtaining genuine information, I 
have sought for truth, and have asserted 
nothing but what I believe to be fact. If 
I should be mistaken, I will, on convie- 
tion, willingly retract it. During the 
whole course of my writing, I have care- 
fully watched the workings of my mind, 
lest passion, prejudice, or a party-feeling, 
should warp my judgment. I have en- 
deavoured to.impress on myself, how 
much more honourable it is to write im- 
partially, for the good of posterity, than 
to condescend to be the apologist of a 
party. Notwithstanding this care to 


guard against partiality, I expect to be 


charged with it by both of the late con 
tending parties. The suffering 
cans, who have seen and felt the “ 
and oppresions of the British army, ¥ 
accuse me of too great era r 
Europeans, who have beard much 
American cowardice, perfidy, and il- 
gratitude, and more of British honow, 
clemency, and moderation, will probably 
condemn my work as the offspria 
party zeal. I shall decline the a 
attempt of aiming to please either, ‘r 
instead thereof, follow the ery 
truth whithersoevershe may lead. re 
these resolutions the historian never 
arted. 
PeFrom the beginning, to the close df 
war, Dr. Ramsay was carefull mg 
ing materials for this work. A rhe 
completed it was submitted to * ’ 
rusal of General Greene, who. 
given his assent to all the statement "pat 
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i History of the Revolu- 
wade therit srolina was published in 


‘op in Sou 
95, Itsreputationsoon s read through- 
ut the United States, and it was trans- 
lated into French, and read with great 

eas in Ruropes | 
a ever he wish of Dr. Ramsay 
to render lasting services to his country ; 
nd, being well aware that a general his- 
‘ of the revolution would be more ex- 


tensively useful than a work confined to 


the transactions of a particular state, 
want of materials alone prevented him 
in the first instance from undertaking 
the former in. preference to the latter. 
When, therefore, in the year 1785, he 
took his seat in congress, finding him- 
self associated with many of the most 
distinguished heroes and statesmen of 
the revolution, and having free access to 
all the public records and documents 
that could throw light on the events of 
the war, he immediately commenced the 
History of the American Revolution. 
Notwithstanding his public duties,. he 
found time sufficient to collect from the 
public offices, and from every living 
source, the materials for this valuable 
work, With Dr. Franklin and Dr. 
Witherspoon, both of them his intimate 
friends, he conferred freely, and gained 
muuch valuable information from them, 
Anxious to,obtain every important fact, 
he also visited General Washington at 
Mount Vernon, and was readily fur- 
bished by him with all the information 
required, relative to the events in which 
that great man had been the chief actor. 
Dr. Ramsay thus possessed greater fa- 
cilities for procuring materials for the 
History of the Revolution, than any 
other individual of the United States. 
He had been an eye-witness of many of 
ls events, and was a conspicuous actor 
inits busy scénes ; he ‘was the friend of 
Washington, Franklin, Witherspoon; 
and a host of others, who were intimately 
acquainted with all the events of the 
Wat; and it may be said, with perfect 
truth, that no writer was ever more in- 
dustrious in collecting facts, or more 
‘crupulous in relating them. The His- 
lory, of the American Revolution was 
published in 1790, and was received 
with universal approbation. It is not 
necessary to analyze the character of a 
Work that has stood the test of public 
b inion, and passed through the cruci- 
€ of ae a the demand of a 
received as evidence of its 
aby Perhaps this work must be ranked 
any of Dr, Ramsay’s productions. 
HLY Mac, No. 285, ~ 
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The first edition was soon disposed of, a 


second was called for, and has been ex. 


hausted, and. the book is now difficul 
ag rig nati ' 
_ dn 1801, Dr. Ramsay gave to 

world his Life of Washington; fy Fone 
piece of biography as can be found in 
any language. It will not sink in com- 
parison with the best productions of an- 
cient or moderna times. Indeed, our. 
biographer had one great advantage over 
all others—we mean the exalted and un- 
rivalled character of his hero—a charac- 
ter “above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame.” 

In 1808, Dr. Ramsay published his 
History of South Carolina, in two vo- 
lumes 8vo. He had, in 1796, published 
an interesting “Sketch of the soil, cli- 
ae pier te diseases of South 

ina,” is probably suggested 
the idea of a more minute history of the 
state. No pains were spared to make 
this work valuable and useful. The au- 
thor was himself well acquainted with 
many of the facts he has recorded, and 
by the means of circular letters, addres- 
sed to intelligent gentlemen in cve 
part of the state, the most correct infor- 
mation was obtained. Many important 
facts are thus preserved that must other- 
wise have been soon forgotten, and by 
this publication the author fully sup- 
ported the reputation he had so justly ac- 
quired, The death of his wife in 1811 ; 
induced him to publish, a short time af- 
terwards, the memoirs of her life. This 
interesting little volume, which, in addi- 
tion to the Life of Mrs. Ramsay, ‘con- 
tains some of the pier ye 4 ha Cae 
, is very generally read, and has been 
peered int useful. If, in any instance, 
the virtues of individuals, whose sphere 
of action has been corifined to private 
life, ought to be held up to public view 
as ah example for imitation, we hesitate 
not to say that the Christian world had a 
claim on the publication of Mrs. Ram- 
say’s Life, She possessed, from nature, a 
superior tnderstanding; ¢nd education 
had added higher excellence to her na- 
tive virtues; while her whole character 
was refined and exalted by the inflaence 
of Chiistianity.” The ‘experience of such 
a woman, whose ben 4d a, Ae 

r triumphantly through all the trials 
ae siren of life, will not be lost 
in the world. : 

‘In im the works already rH 

ioned, Dr. Rathsay published “An 
tioned, amsay senof 


Oration ov the Lonisiane,” 
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gtess, and state of medicine in the eigh- 
teenth century,” delivered on the first 
day of the new century; “A Medical 
Register for the year 1802,” “A Dis- 
sertation on the means of preserving 
health in Charleston,” A Biographical 
Chart, on anew plan, to facilitate the 
study of History,” and an “Eulogium 
on Dr. Rush.” All these works have 
merit in their several departments; par- 
ticularly the Review of the Eighteenth 
Century, which contains more medical 
information in a smalt space than can be 
found in any production of the kind. 
He had also committed to the press, a 
short time previous to his death, a Brief 
History of the Independent or Congre- 
gational Church in Charleston. To this 
church he had, from his pt been 
strongly attached, and this little history 
was meant as a tribute of affection. A 
few weeks before the event which closed 
his useful life, he commenced collecting 
materials for the life of General Andrew 
Jackson, with which he intended to con- 
rect a particular account of the origin 
and progress of the Indian war, and of 
the state of society m Louisiana. ‘This 
interesting work has gone with him to 
the tomb. 

The increasing demand for the His- 
tory of the American Revolution induced 
the author, several years before his death 
to.resolve to publish an improved edi- 
tion of that work. In preparing this, it 

curred to him that a history of the 

nited States, from their first settle- 
ment, as English colonics, including as 
much of the revolution as is important to 
be known, brought down to the present 
day, would be more interesting to the 
ublic, as well as more extensively use- 

l, After completing this up to the. 
year 1808, he determined to publish it 
in counexion with his Universal His- 
tory, hereafter to be mentioned. Had 
hot death arrested his progress, he would 
have brought down this work to the end 
of the late war. While we deplore, 
however, an event that has deprived ts 
of the ‘intellectual feast which the his- 
tory of the war of 1812, from the same 
able pen which detailed the events of 


our revolution, must have furnished, we | 


may congratulate ourselves,’ that the 
History of the United States, to a very 
late period, was finished by Dr, Ramsay 
before -his death, and will shortly be 
given to the world, . 
But the last and greatest work of the 
American: bistoriai yet remams to be 
mentioned. He had; for upward of forty 
years, been prepari' for the press a se- 


‘brass. 


ries of historical volumes 
finished, were to bear the titer 


versal History Americanized, or 4 His. 


particular reference tothe make 
ciety, literature, religi re 
government in’ the Taito arm of 
America.” — 


Thereputation of Dr. Ramsay through. 
out the United States is, perhaps, the 


best criterion of his merits ‘ 
and still the value of his eatin oaiee ‘ 
ticularly of his histories of the revolution, 
can scarcely be said to be ap. 
preciated by the public. who 
acted well their parts on the 
scenes of the revolution, could never for. 
get any thing connected with it; but 
those who have grown up since that 
event, and millions yet unborn, must 
owe an éverl debt of gratitude to 
David Ramsay. Soon might the events 
of our revolution have been lost in the 
mists of time, and even the memory of 
our heroes would have faded 
into oblivion; but in History of 
the Revolution” is found a monument 
to their memory, more beautiful than 
man could rear. There their names, 
their virtues, and their noble deeds, are 
retin igy Shm tablets more Rog rotoay 

ever can forgotten. 
The American itorian tins secured to 
them immortality of fame. 

In society he was’ a most agréeable 
companion; his memory was stored with 
an infinite fund of penis tone 
sing anecdotes, which gave P 
liness and wel to his coneration He 
never assutned any superiority, ovet 
those with whom ‘4 conversed, and al- 
ways took peculiar pleasure in the s0- 
ciety of young men of intelligence. or 


piety. , | 
is priticiples influenced all his 
tions. In every situation he pre 

the most anraffied equanimity. He was 
a firm believer in the page a 
ticular providence of t pa 


Who withessed his behaviour under 

of the severest trials of life must be co” 
vineed that the sentiment, that” 
does all things aig was deeply & 
graven on his heart.’ 
checkered scene, and presented ee. 
oP rtunities for the exercise of beri 
‘ciples. “Three times was fe ee)” 
mourn over the graves” yore 
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earthly ine 

‘4 fairer prospects; not a cloud was 
age on in bis horigon. Possessed of 
1 reputation, fortune, and friends, 
he bid fair to pass his days in the ‘4 
shine of ity, and to have hi 
evening sided by the beams of 
ness, But misfortune overtook him, 
and-he was stripped of all his comforts. 
Inold age, when the weary soul seeks 
repose, calamity came upon him, and 
was the constant inmate of hishouse. A 
mn, grown t manhood, who promised 
fiir to imitate his father’s virtues, was 
suddenly cut down. A tender and ex- 
oellent wife, the mother of his e ht sur- 
viving children, was torn from em- 
brace, and consigned to the tomb. 

Ase husband, as a father, and in every 
domestic relation of life, he was alike 
exemplary. The closing scene of Dr. 
Ramsay's life was alone wanting to put 
aseal to his character. He fell by the 
hand of an assassin whom he never 
wronged, but whom, on the contrary, he 
had humanely endeavoured toserve. If 
harmlessness of manners, suavity of tem- 
per, and peaceableness of deportment— 
ifa heart glowing with benevolence, and 
a disposition to do good to ail men, are 
characteristics that would promise to 
any one security, he had on all these 
grounds the least cause to apprehend or 
guard against hostility. The fatal wound 
was received in the open street, and at 
noon day, under cireumstances of horror 
calculated to appal the stoutest heart; 
yet the unfortunate victim was calm 
and self . 

_ The history of this mournful transac- 
‘ion is this: A man by the name of Wil- 
liam Linnen, a taylor by trade, had been 
long remarked for singularity of con- 
duet, Having been engaged in some law- 
suits, he conceived that he had suffered 
rg ge h the misconduct of his 

yer, the j 8, and the jury: ‘To 
obtain redress from these su he. inju- 


ies, he petitioned the legislatare re- 


Peatedly, and actually walked the whole 


~ to Washington on foot to endeavour 
= Foca the impeachment of one of 
last he became desperate, aud was heard 
. declare, « that as the laws afforded 
hme protection, he meant to protect 
~ If” Soon after this he made an 
hea me life of his attorney, and 
preated severely. For this offence 

Was thrown inte prison. On being 
» it was represented to the 


Sourt, that he was under the influence of 


Weutal derangement, Dr. Ramsay and 


judges of the supreme court. At and 


Dr. Benjamin Simons were appointed b 
the court to examine and report pg td 
case, They concurred in opinion that 


he was, confined, until exhibiti 
toms of returning sanity, he was’ dig. 


who had joined the conspiracy against 
him.” This threat was communicated to 
Dr. Ramsay; but, conscious of having 
iven no cause of offence, he 
it, On Saturday, the 6th day of May, 
Dr. Ramsay was met in Broad-street, 
about 1 o’clock in the afternoon, witliin 
sight of his own door, by the wretched 
maniac, who passed by, and taking a 
large horseman’s pistol out of a hand- 
kerchief in which it was concealed, shet 
the Doctor in the back. The pistol was 
ed with three bullets; one passed 
through the coat without doing any in- 
jury, one entered the hip and passed ont 
at the groin, and the third entered the 
back near the kidneys, and lodged in 
the intestines. The last wound proved 
mortal on the second day. ‘The perpe- 
trator of this deed was instantly 
-and committed to prison ; but so far from 
manifesting any. compunction he tri- 
umphed in the act. Being brought up 
for trial, he refused to employ counsel, 
and declared that he would put any law- 
yer to death who should dare to charge 
him with insanity, or to urge it in his 
defence. His trial has been _rs omen 
“until January next. From all of the cir- 
cumstances, there appears to be little 
doubt that the unfortunate wretch is ae- 
tually deranged. 

Having been carried home, and being 
surrounded by a crowd of anxious citi- 
zens, after first calling their attention to 

—what he was about to uttcr, he said, I 
know not if these woundsbe mortal; I 
am not afraid to stator) wm re - 
my fate, I call on all here presen 
bene witness, that I consider the unfor- 
tunate perpetrator of this.deed a lunatic, 

free from guilt.” During the two 
days that he lingered on the of death, 
he alone could survey without emotion 
the approaching end of his life. Death 
had for him no terrors—and on Mon- 

.day the eight of May, about seven in the 

morning, . 

“ ve his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in 


peace. | ms . 
the character of David 
Such bas 3X 2° Ramsay, 
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y 
sprung from the head, not from the 
heart. a 
' Beside other tributes of respect paid 
"by the inhabitants of Charleston to the 


zen, the several societies of which he 





‘of South Carolina.” 
memory of their lamented fellow citi- — 
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xxxvi. Mr. Locketo Mr. Wm: Charleton. 
| Amsterdam, 12 Aug. 87. 
Dear sir, 
CANNOT but take kindly from Dr. 
Goodall any service ‘that he has 
done y", and he cannot obleige me more 
than by putting it to my account, w“ is 
with great justice donne, since there is 
noe thing that more nearly concerns 
me then y" health. When I write tohim 
I shall acknowledg it, and also recom- 
mend it to him as an interest so pro- 
perly mine, that he may assure himself 
of it, if he administers any thing to y* 
recovery of y‘ health, he truly takes care 
of mine ;. I have not had time since the 
receit of your letter yesterday, soe to in- 
forme myself as to answer all the parti- 
culars of his. soe as I desire, for w** I 
must beg you to excuse me to him, with 
the returne of my thanks, till I shall be 
in a condition to doc it by an answer to 
what he demands. In the meane time, 
pray doe me the favor to informe him 
that I remembre that a friend of mine, 
one Mr. Charleton, had, by the use of 
tobacco in om 4 contracted at Monpelier 
-a eomtinuall head-ach, which, upon the 
forbearing of snuff, left him again, whe- 
ther this at all concerns your present case 
J beseech you consider, and if fashion has 
prevailed upon you to doe yourself harme, 
to quit itag*. I with the more impor- 
tunity presse this, because I remember 
it .was with great instance and violence 
I extorted that pleasure from you, w** 
-perhaps forgetfulness has suffered you to 
return toag*. Ihave already spoke to 
a friend of mine to get for y" any rarity 
that he can light on in the East India 
fleet, w“* is now here every day expect- 
ed. I, the last week, put into the hands 
. of Mr. Smith, a bookseller, living at the 
Princes Armes in Pauls Church Yard, 
26 draughts of the inhabitants of several] 
remote parts of the world, espetially the 
Kast Ludies, they are marked thus, 2, 3, 
4, 5,6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 


19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26; 26,27, 28, 29, 99 
and the names of most of them writ on 


~the backside w™ my hand, those whose 


names are not writ, if y* know them not, 
I will get explained here, the Brasilian 
Canibals (of w* there’ are one or two), 
are ss known; but since there 
not the names of the particular nation 
from w“ they were taken, I would not 
add them myself. For the excellency 
of the drawing I will not answer, they 
being done by my boy, who hath faith. 
fully enough represented the 

they were copied from, soe that one may 
see the habits and complexion of the 
people, which was the main end they 
were desi for, and therefore you 
must excuse them if they be not excel- 
lent pieces of painting. I also put into 
the hands of the said Mr. Smith,’a little 
box, filled w® the seeds and husks of 
Foeniculum Sinense, the husks have 4 
very fine aromaticall taste, and are used 
by the Muscovites to be mixed with 
their Thé, as I have-been told, which is 


-not, I imagiue, the most sotislt thing 


they are guilty of. If you think the 
-seeds will grow, and you find to spare, 
-I would be glad you would send two or 
three of them, in my name, to Jacob 
Robert, the gardener at the Physic gat- 
den in Oxford, who may endeavour to 
raise plants from them ; he is a very ho- 
nest fellow, and will not be unwilling to 
furnish you with any curiosities of thet 
kinde. © Morery, I finde by your soe of- 
ten mentioning tt, heavy upon 
hands, not that you are we the 
k, but are impatient till I bave it 
I tell you truly, if 1 had a better 
to whose care to commit it till T return, 
I should presently ease you of it; but 
you cannot be easy in your i 
tilt you find it wholly inmy 
must beseeche you yet to have ee 
tience, till I bethinke myself oe 
dispose of it commodiously ; you are 


of those scrupulous friends that eau 
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Original Papers from 
till you have more than -quit- 
ted scores (for s0e.y* exact putting them 
to account gives me reason to speak), 
with the kindness of your friends. In 
this respect Dr. Guerellon and you are 
well met; and I, who am of a more loose 
and carelesse temper, am pleased to see 
that this mie hamour has a Jiitle per- 

ed one or both of you, for I find the 
woes is in pain that he cannot finde 
Gorkeus, and the other books you de- 
I most earnestly wish ‘your 
and am, dear sir, 
Your most humble and 
most obedient servant, 
skate Locke. ‘ 
was told you promised to enquire o 
sapaas Maynard fur the herb which 
eures the leprosy ; give me leave to aske 
you whether you have done it. ‘Tis not 
fit soe useful a thing should be lost. 
For Mr. Wm. Charleton, to 
be left with Mr. Wm. Gar- 
ret, merchant in Lime- 


Bibl. Sloane, 3962 
from Mr. Ab” Cowley, 
hn Evelyn, esq. 


1916.) 
be at rest 


to Jo 
Barn Elms, March 29, 1663. 
Sir, 

There is nothing more pleasant than 
to see kindness in a person for whom we 
have great esteem and respect, not the 
sight of your garden in May, or even the 
having such a one, which makes me the 
more obliged to return you my most 
humble thanks for the testimonies I have 
lately received of yours, both by your 
letter and your presents; I have already 
sowed such of your seeds as I thought 
most proper upon a hotbed, but cannot 
find in all my books a catalogue of those 
plants which require that culture, nor of 
such as must be set in pots, which de- 
fects, and all others, I hope shortly to 
see supplied, as I hope shortly to see your 


the British Museum. 525 


longer in England than in tal 

the following fact in Don Gregorio. pid 
rulli’s 09 + hls mM degh 
Angioli at F » p 248, printed at 
Lucca, in 1710, in 4to. where, speaking 
of the foundation and endowment of the 
‘Camaldolese Nunnery of Lueca, in Mu. 
geile, che recites. many tenements. and 
lands in different places, “ Eccetu 

i Servi, e le Serve, a quali diede Liberta 
essendo costume in quei Tempi, che i 
Padroni non solo avenono il Dominio 
n’ Terreni, ma ancora: ne’ midesimi La- 
voratort, come si pratica in oggi in 
Jonia.” This dent 1101. ow te 


noes Cole 46, 352, 
XL. Episcopal : : 
The daily expences of the Bishop of 
St. Andrews, and his servants, being a 
prisoner in Winchester Castle, in the 
year 1306, for siding with his own king, 
Robert Bruce, was— s. d, 


For the bishop’s own daily expence 0 6 
One man servant to attend lim . 0 3 
One hoy to attend likewise. . . 0 1 
A chaplain to say mass to him daily 0 if 
10 

Cole 41,181. . 

xii. Letter from Francis Earl of Bed» 
ford and Mr. Thomas Randolph, to 
the Council of England, r the 
death of David Riccio; dated Barwick, 

27th March, 1566. 

The queen’s husband being entered 
into a vehement suspicion of David 
{ Riccio, | that by him something wascom- 
mitted w°" was most ag‘ the queen’s 
honour, and not to be born of his part, 
first communicated his mind to George 
Douglass, who, finding his sorrows so 
great, sought by all the means he could 
to put some. remedy to his grief, and 
communicating the same unto my Lord 
Ruthen, by the king’s commandment, 
no other way could be found then. that 


Work of horticulture finished-and» pub-__ David should be taken out of the way, 


lished, and Jong to be in all things your 
ciple, as I am in all things now, 
Sir, your most humble and 
most obedient servant, 
) A. CowLey. 
Bibl. Birch, 4107. 
AXXvill, Epitaph on Richard Smith, 
an Idiot at Colue, in Lancashire. 
IF immocence may claim a place in Heaven, 
ud litle be required from lit#le given, 
y &teat Creator has for me in store 
world of bliss. —What cau the wise have 


more? 
axux, Cole, MS. 31, p. 221. - 


-- Wise , Slavery. oe & 
Villainage and personal slavery lasted 


wherein he was so carnest, and daily 
pressed the same, that no rest could 
be had until it was put in execution. 
To this . was found good, that the 
Lord Morton and -Lord Lindsay shouid 
be privy to the intent, that they might 
have their friends at hand if need re- 
quired. * * * * Upon the Saturday, at 
night, near unto 8 of the clock, the king 
conveyeth himself, the Lord Ruathen, 
Geo. Douglass, and two others, thro’ 
his own chamber by the privy stairs, up 
to the queen’s chamber, going to which 
there is a cabinet about 12 feet square, 
in the same a little low reposing bed 
and a table, at the which there ie 
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ting at the wepper the queen, the Lady 
Argyle, and David with his cap upon 
his head. Into the cabinet there com- 
eth the king and Lord Ruthen, who 
willed David to come forth, saying, that 
was no place for him; the queen said 
that it was her will. Her husband an- 
swered, that it was against her honour. 
The Lord Ruthen said, that he should 
Jearn better his duty, and offering to 
have taken him by the arm, David took 
the queen by the blychtes of her gown 
and put himself behind the queen, who 
would gladly have saved him, but the 
king having loosed ‘his hand and holding 
her in his arms, David was thrust out 
of the cabinet, thro’ the bed-chamber, 
into the chamber of presence, where 
were the Lord Morton, Lord Lindsay, 
who intending that night to have re- 
served him, and the next day to hang 
him, so many being about him that bore 
him evil will, one thrust him into the 
body with a dagger, and after him a 
great many others, for that he had in 
his body above * * * wounds, That is 
tuld for certain, that the king’s own dag- 


ger was left sticking in him; whether - 


he stuck him or no we cannot know for 
certain. He was not slain in the king’s 
presence, as was said, but going down 
the stairs out of the chamber of pre- 
sence, 

There remained a long time with the 
queen, her husband and the Lord Ru- 
then, and she made, as we hear, great 
intercession, that he should have no 
harm. She blamed greatly her hus- 
band, that was the actor of so foul a 
decd ; it is said, that he did answer, that 
David had more company of her body 
than he, for the space of two months; 
and, therefore, for honour, and his own 
contentment, he gave his consent that 
he shouid be taken away. “ It is not” 
saith she, “the woman’s part to seek 








the husband; and. 

a dh was ie oar 
WwW hec ; 
rade herself siokt aril Cu 
have taken your last of me, and your 


well ; “then were pity,”. gaj 
Ruthen, “be is yout Majer, 


is y hus. 
band, and must yi ) 
ce, iy os oe 
him as well as your wife a 
band? The Lord Ru aid, that 
was fully divorced from her 

for no such cause as the king found hi 
self grieved. Besides, a M Was 
mean, base, enemy to the nobility, shame 
to her, and destruction to herself and 
country. Well, (saith she) that shall be 
dear blood to some of you if his be spi 
“God forbid,” said the Lord Ri 


“for the more your grace shew 
offended, the world will jus te 
worse.” Her husband this time speak. 


eth little, herself only continually 
weepcth.. Before the king left tak 
with the n, in the hearing of the 
Lord R she was content that he 


should lie with her that night * # 
* «< * * * & + 
* * * * ~ > * 2 


Of the great substance he [David[ 
had, there is much spoken. Some say, 
in gold, to the yalue of 20001... His ap- 
parel was very good, as it is said; 18 
pair of velvet hose, and his chamber 
well furnished, armour, ef, pistols, 
harquebasses, 22 swords. had the 
custody of all the queen’s letters, which 
all were delivered unlooked upon. We 
hear of a jewel that he had hanging 
about his neck, of some price that can- 
not be heard of. He had upon his back 
when he was slain, a night-gown of da 
mask, furred, with a sattin doublet, and 
hose of russet velvet. 


Cotton, MSS. Caligula. B. 10. 
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AZINCOUR continued. 


Q* the church-steeple of Saint Margaret, 
To see the English troops from England 
torn, 
A bevy of the saintesses are met ; 
Each in her shrine on angel-shoulders borne 
Swoop’d from the higher heaven in gliding 
state, 
To gaze with melting eye, and inly mourn, 
A glow of northern lights and shooting stars 
Mortals below behold, and augur bloody wars. 


First to Southampton came the men of Kent, 
An armed hand above a forest rear’d 


On many a targe the painters had besprén 
And ~ choke pala ladies work ene . , 
With it the word ‘* Unconquer’é’ prously 


went, ‘ 4 
Before them strode their earl,as yet unfear’, 
One day he hopes for deeds 2 motto beat, 
Since Harold’s day of fate his 

wear. 


The Hampshiremen have met thent 45 (#7 


came: | 
Three lions passant banner’d they expand, 


As Bevis bore, the eldest son of fame, 
And guide theis brothers to the tend sn 
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1916.) | hed 
hecquer’d flag of Notti , 
Net pe io Hood ine votyer nes hi 
stand 


1Twas well with England, when, in every 
Men ard to right their wrongs, nor fear’d a 
lordling’s ire. 


New stores and troops arrive with every hour. 
Ivggin age-waggons oxen drag. 
Hg hy ar oe men of Oxford pour; 

A white bull wading, pictur’d on their fag. 

Richard de Vere, their earl, of knights the 
flower, . . 

Whom college metres made in Latin brag. 
Their chaplain for a master clerk Sores 
Who deftly means to pen the deeds he shall 

behold 


The Cornishmen, for wrestling famous:-long, 
With wrestlers blazon’d on their banners tall, 
Heard echoing far their hollow hills among, 
Above ground, under ground, brisk honor’s 
call; 
Forth they are sallied many hundreds strong 
From their tin-mines, to bide the sun-beams 
gall, 4 
sei king Arthur’s and St, Agnes? praise; 
tir Earl Godolphin’s will who but 
joy obeys? 
A crowd of Welshmen, arm’d with their long 
knives, 
By David Gam, the never-flinching, led, 
Fond of their leeks, but reckless of their lives, 
Hopeful of booty, to Southampton sped. 
Each can repeat whence his descent derives, 
To Taliessin ‘back, and Lhevoed. 
Like an old Druid harping, Israel’s king, 
Who sang the Lord of Hosts, drawn on their 
flag they bring. 


With clothes and armure wrought in curious 
frame, 
To music timely stepping all as one, 
Conjoin’d with Middlesex, the Londoners 
came, 
By the red cross, arid eke the dagger, known; 
(To glory in the assassin’s badge, O shame ! 
In Walter’s fall to glory—hearts of stone!) 
Pick'd men, most graceiul, buxom, debonair, 
They seek the applauding gaze, and: eye the 
Simpering fair. 
And hundreds more, of whom Saint George 
would te}] 
To Saint Cecilia all the broider’d show, 
Hoping that she some human breast would 
swell 
With strong desire to blazon here below, 
By words that die not in. the lonely cell, 
The a that girt with palm each daring 


w. 
And she would hearken, dumb, with glisten- 
ing eye 
Then play t e march they stepp’d in heaven- 
lier minstrelsy, 
= in the black friars’ monastery slept ; 
or them the monks had rcem’d their 
OF eating -hall, 
the brick floor the scatter’d rushes swept, 


And we. with heaps of ertaw the abbot’s 
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E’en in the chapel watch unwont is kept ; 
‘Where a kneel’d, the edaciag antlice 
sprawl, 
Some in the patson’s barn with rate are pent ; 
Some = the pebbly beach are forc’dl to pitch 
the tent. , 


The men of Durham, who arriv'd the last, 
Long a their: way o’er many a moss and 
Wold, 
Went to the mole, where lay some vessels fast, 
And mg ty at once on-board, like sheep 
to . 
Their mitred banner flutter’d in the blast, 
’Til the nee cross the plank, and stow’d 
in hold: 
There ie, them burr and oy, while tow’d 
aside ; 
Their ship forsakes the pier, and falls down 
with the tide. 


More — succeed, and quit the shouting 
shores : . 
Three + each jolly crew at parting 
asks : 
Crowds lend a hand to heave aboard the stores, 
Upcrane the cannon, roll the water casks, 
Fetch the cramm’d knapsacks for the eager 


ae 
And a their ardor from the brandy-flasks, 
Some promise to upclimb the light-house 
spire g2i, | 
To catch the last last view, or feed the far~ 
seen fire. 


The Royal Henry was too huge to moor 

In less than gun-shot of the pile-propt kay ; 
In boats, where music tim’d the swashing oat, 

The king and chosen comrades put to sea ; 
They eae their helmets to crouded 

shore, 

And join a head, with undissembied glees 
Slow-floating forth the triple-masted launch < 
Snores her descending sail, and swells its ouilk~ 

_ white paunch. | 


At first theg stagger on the rocking deck, 
Catch a the shrouds, or to the long boat 
spring, : : 
Thence to. the lessening throng repeat their 
beck . 
Shout, or “* Saint George for England’* gaily 


is vain. 
END OF THE FIFTH SITTING. 
Ee 


TO ELIZA, 


WRITTEN IN A PARTERRE IN THE SPRING 
OF 1816. ve’ 


A® wherefore, my fond heart, would’st 
thou be straying Pa 
From these dull skies to climes of fairer 


bloom? | 
Why, flurterer, would’st thou ever be pouf- 


Those distant scenes all joyy and these all 
“i {Tis 
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*Tis that Eliza, loveliest form of life, 
That breathes in Wiltshire’s beauty-boast- 
ing vale ; 
There veils her peerless charms ia groves all 
rife ; 
With every sweet Spring’s opening blooms 
exhale, 


There, while in envied privacy she dwells, 
Her soul attun’d to Virtue’s purest chord, 
A placid smile lights up her cheek, and tells 
he joys of conscience are her best reward. 


My yagrant heart ! what can’st thou wish for 
more ? 

At others’ pleasures why should’st thou 
repine, 


Where Nature boasts of matchless charms 


a store, 
And blooms so fair to every eye but mine? - 


Wither, ye hosts of flowers! in vain to me 
The bashfal crocus points its golden cone ; 
Or bright jonquil it joys me not to see, 
The fairest gem that burns on Flora’s 
throne. 


Ye violets, no more impart delight, 
Sweetest of flowers, that crown these laugh- 
ing days ; 
Ye kingcups, stars of earth, shut up your light, 
Nor mock my grief with your exulting 
blaze. 
The birds sing blithe-—they hop from spray to 
spray. : nd 
And court my love in many a winning song ; 
€an that supply Eliza’s voice? Away 
You busy, vain, and inharmonious throng. 


The lambkins murmur soft—the dams around 
Turn the fond eye, and covet their regard ; 
Can these delight? No, since Love’s fatal 
wourd, 


This heart is shut to feeling—cold and hard. 


Be wa ae heart, suppress thy flame, and 
tule 
Thy strong pulsations to a milder play ; 
Let Hope to reason call thee back, be cool; 
Eliza’s love shall bless some future day ! 


Ah! what is Hope ! a flatterer that would sing, 
With Syren lullaby, my griefs to sleep ; 
Vain are her spellse-harsh is her sweetest 
string, 
The more she strives to charm the more I 
weep. 


But hold, despairing muse ! the infant sun 
Withdraws apace, his axletree grows cold 3 

He drugs his wheel, and now, his circuit run, 
Lies cradled in a canopy of gold. 


He Ke = qa ! no sleep these eyes shall 
ad, 
Ere 1 resign this transient lease of breath ; 
For should Eliza frown, this heart shall find 
its only solace in the sleep of death ! 
Wituitam Tucker, 
—=__—— 
INDIAN. SONG; 
By P.M. James. 
(SOME to the green Savannah ! 
To the Indian wild- wood bower! 
Whiere the tyrant’s frown cannot daunt thee, 
Nor the oppressor’s arm hath power, 





Original Poetry: 


 Unfading, beautiful, sublime! 






















: ake ee ' Viale 
And the realm of thy jo + a Ay 
Where Nature.majestic reigns} 
Ne shout of war shall reach thee, 46x | 

No trumpet’s clangoring sounds;  - 
But winds and murmuring waterfallg 
Shall sweetly swell around. 
ae eve the merry mock-bird 
18 Vary t, 3 
And, with soft and metfow pigings, 
Beguile the moonlight hour, = | 
Thou shalt wake to the wild cock’s clario 
At the early break of day, ca, 
Thro’ the glooms of the mighty 
Whilee the phalune'a clan gual’ 
ust the p ’d cranes upsoating 
Forsake the mists below; te 
And ere day hath deck*d the mountains, 
They bathe in the solar glow} = 
Should lonely seem thy slumbers, mM 
Or thy days in dullness ae a 
The dusky-bosom’d huntermaid i, 
Shall comeand be thylove. 
The quiver o’er her shoulder flung, . _ 
And the arrow withease, 
And the plumy wrea on her graceful 
Thy wondering sight shall please} 
O she shall guide a Pa 
Where he tivée ani ny : 
Where the scaly tribe with the current play; 
i ee ieee: hte tant 
ere, glancing to sunbeams, : 
They glitter in the 4 
Or, wheeling swift and ain 
In darkness dart away. 
Gay shall your summer haunts bey) > | 
By streams as crystal clear,’ 
Where the ripe and golden orange... 
Hangs low and clustering near; 
Where the fiery-flower’d Azalea 
Your perfumed bower shall be, 
And the tall Magnolia’s blossoms » 
Your gorgeous canopy+ 
To roam where grows the Aloe, 
That the ious balm distils; 
Where broad and deep the river runs: 
From the everlasting hills ; 
Where the eagle d ww midst rocks, 
In glorious ruin piled— iict hed 
Et be a louie in the glen, 
A hunter on the wild. : 
INES | 
LIN rae 
IN COMMEMORATION ‘OF ROBERT yoapt, | 


By Joun MAYNE. 


F all her Bards who shone by furnse 

-. Scotland is st far of Burns: |’ 
Ordain’d a Poet from his birth, 
But, too resplendent for this | 
He met, alas! an early doom, . 
And slumbers in the silent tomb! ...: 
Yet, though th’ Almighty, good and wists . 
Hath cail’d his spirit to the skies)» >» os 
His works, sweet Bard | till ending ame, ~f 
Shall live in ev’ry age and climes © © 
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qoJoun. WALTERS, Fenchurch-build- 


ings, Architect an sigier i for cer- 
pea ements in Construction 
and Fastening of the Frame-timbers or 
Bends. of Sh ips or Vessels, whether 
Building or under Repair.— Nov. y A 
N constructing the frame-timbers or 
bends, Mr. W. affixes to the sides 
sfeach, at the butting joints of the tim- 
bers of whieh it is composed, a plate of 
iro, or other metal, covering each joint 
ixiending above and below, and bolted 
the frame; ress epee or 
connecting together the frames or bends, 
and thereby givin pare strength 
t thé whole frame or carcase 
ofthe vessel, he introduces through some 
section, athwart the ship or vessel to be 
juilt or repaired, somewhere near the 
ceatre of gravity, a principal frame se- 
cured to the keel, having internal dia- 
sonal braces, and being connected across- 
shipby one or more tie-bars or tie-beams 
at theheight of the deck or decks; which 
principal frame and braces, and tie bar 
or bars, tie beam or beams, may be con- 
structed of iron or metal, or of 
wood and metal, or he strengthens one 
of the common frames or bends of the 
ship or vessel with riders and internal 
dagonal braces, to constitute.a princi- 
pal frame; and in this case, the deck 
beams may be used for the tie bar. 

Tt annexes or fixes to the sides of the 
ship or vessel certain braces, which he 
denominates principal hull braces, made 
of iron or other metal; let in flush on the 
outside of the frame timbers, and bolted 
fo them, descending in an inclined di- 
ection from the upper part of the said 
principal frame, (to which they are made 
fist,) in the line of shortest distanee over 

curved surface down to thé lower 


extremities of the vessel, and termina-- 


ting at such points, in the bettom, as 
may he found to afford the greatest fa- 
cilities or convenience for being. there 
la secure manner, so as to give 
Mpport to the said extremities, and the 
¢ of the intermediate frames, from 
said principal: frame. Also, (if 
Vessel is not constructed with Ae 
a between the framesfilled in solid,) 
we better stiffening of the whole hull, 
lntroduces behind, or within the'said’ 
Pritcipal hull braces, chocks, or strttt= 
bet Pieces of timber scantling tailed in 


aches, frame and’ frame, acting as” 


0, in the direction of the’ said 
Mowrury Mae. Ne, 285. 


scathte 1 roe 
PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED,” 


+ a 


And for more effectually tying or bind- 
ing together the whole seaden te em- 
ploys in addition to the foregoing braces, 
one or more braces, which he denomi+ 
nates horizontal bull braces. The said 
horizontal luli braces are let in flush 
with the frame timbers, (to which they 
are bolted or made fast, as also in some 
cases to the principal frame,) and extend 
the whole length of the vessel, on both 
sides, passing. round the bow, and ha- 
ving the stern ends connected by a tie 
bar or tie beam, the whole forming a 
kind. of longitudinal hoop; bebind or 
within which. chocks or strutting pieces 
may be tailed in between timber and 
timber, as described above, for the prin- 
cipal hull braces. m 

Such is the general arrangement 
which he adopts in the application of his 
invention to practice, and the result, as 
will appear obvious to any competent 
mechanician, is a system. of framing 
which resembles, in some of its qualities, 
and in its effects and operation, the trus- 
sing employed in the. construction of 
roofs, bridges, and other framed carpen- 
try of great span, so. that the vessel to 
which, it is applied may not improperly. 
be termed a trussed ship or vessel. 
- Fer joining or fastenimg together in a 
proper manner the different parts that 
have been described, he employs such 
methodsas are commonly used and prac- 
tised by ship-builders, architects, and 
civil Cngineers, adapting them to the 
nature and direction of the strain upon 
the different parts respectively. 

The lower extremities,of the braccs, 
in the concave parts of the bottom, may 
be secured by. being strongly bolted to 
the dead wood and frame timbers, and 
connected (each with its opposite) by 
bolting through from the one to the 
other, or by any other convenient me-' 


thod. 

— ee - 

To Georce Austin, of Wotton-under- 
Edge, esq. and JAMES DUTTON, junior, 
of Hilisley, Clothier ; for certain Tm 
provements in the Operation of fulling 
Woollen Cloth, and Improvements in 

- Fulling-Mills for that Purpose.— 
Mi Dorie adopts a substance or 
substances eng to any recent 
, as surfaces, linings, or ca : 
falling-mills, in those parts with which 
the cloth comes in contact during the 


rocesses of fulling, by which, 
process or p “3 Y > te 
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The President’s Discourse to the 


the cloth has the. advantage of being 
preserved from injury, which constitetes 
a decided improvemeut in the operation 
of falling woollen cloth.- Relative to the 
improvements in falling-miils, he makes 
use of metallic surfaces, linings, or cas- 
ings, or surfaces, linings, or casings, of 
any other suitable substance or stb- 
stanees which ean be rendered suffici- 
éntly hard and smooth, and which are 
not hitherto in use, and applies to the 
whole, or any part of that surface of 
&- wood or cast-iron falling mill, with 
which the cloth comes in contaet during 
the process or processes of falling; for 
this purpose he takes copper, zinc, tin, 
Jead, or any other suitable metal or 
metilis, or any suitable mixture of these 
or other suitable substance or substances 
which can be rendered. sufficiently hard 
and smooth, and which are not hitherto 


‘ay use, and applies to any part,.or the 


whole, of that surface, by any suitable 
method or methods. When - his. sur- 
faves, linings, or casings, are made use 
éf, which are not of themselves of suf- 
ficient strength to resist the fall of the 
foot, he makes use of linings of the old 
material, and dresses or cases. the fulling 
mill to its origmal or any other conve- 
nient form and size, in-the. same. manner 
as if it were to be put to work on the old 
lan. pre 
; He applies -his surfaces, lniags, - or 
easings, to any: part or parts of the foot, 
at pleasure, and fastens them on with 
screw-bolts, wood -pins, or any. other 
fastenings, or by- any other method or 
methods, as the workmashall find most 
eonvenient. When steam is-used-for 
the purpose of conveyime .temperature 
to the eloth while . falling, he leaves 
proper cavities under his surfaces, lin- 


~~ 





ings, Or. casings, for. j 
his metallic surfaces, linings ms 
afford an easy : 


stances hitherto in use, 
Other | 
Patents lately granted 
solicit the, Aeteifestiog . 

PIERRE Frangois Monteontier, of 
Leicester-square, engineer, and: Henry 
Daniet Dayne, of the same place, 
tleman; for certain improvements in 
machine which acts by the expan: 
contraction of air heated by. ps 
which machine is applicable to the rating 
of water, or giving motion to mills of other 
machines.—March 14. — 

James Dowson, of No. 63, Strand eq, 
for certain new or improved meani of pro. 
ducing or communicating motion ‘in or wn 
to bodies, either wholly or in: part sir. 
rounded by water, or any or either of 
them, by the reaction of suitable apparatus 
upor the said water or air, or upon both of 
them.— March 14. 

_ Joun Firkin, of No. 60, Old-street 
Road, Shoreditch, #uss-maker; Witiiax 
Fitktn, of the same place, truss-maker; 
and Josepu BARTON, of No. 90, Lou- 
bard-street, London, gentleman; for 1 
new truss.—March 14. 

~ Samuet Jean Pavey, of No. 5 
Knightsbridge, opposite the Cannon brew. 
house, engineer; for an article or sub 
stance for making, without seams, coats, 
great-coats, waistcoats, habits, cloaks, 
pantajeons, mantles, stockings, socks, and 
avy other kind of clothing, covers, for 
umbrellas, and for hats. Mattresses, seats, 
ad cushions, filled with atmospheric air 

arch $3. : : 


PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES, 


I 


THE LIPERARY, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC SOCIETY AT JAVA. 
ABSTRACT of a DiscoURSE bythe HON. 
- SHOMAS STAMFORD BAFFLES, PRESI- 

. DENT; delivered tn September 1815. 
PROCEED to notice those scien- 
tific and literary acquisitions which 

have either oh pa ea the, inquiries 
set on foot by the society, or have other- 
wise fallen under its observation, since 

Thad last the honor of publicly addres- 


sing you. 
BANCA, 


At that period, Dr. Horsefield had 
just commenced, under the instructions 
ef government, his laborious researches 


; 
u . 


in Banca. In aid of the 
description, and to point out the places 
referred to in the descriptions, of the 
mines, and in the detail of the mister 
logical and botanical, remarks, Dr 
Horsefield bas. constructed the outlines 
of a map, on hii are Inid down ® 
incipal rivers, mountaus @ 
ailews of hills, with the settlements 
the Malays and Chinese, and the 10 
subdivisions adopted by the: origiaal 
The elevated parts of Bancaare . 
served to have the same constitution 
the great continental chaia, being oid 
posed principally of granite ; after barons 








Sbbee ELCESESS SE 


i terms red iron-stone, exten- 
: distributed in situations of secon- 
elevation, - in single rocks, or -in 

: . l 
yeins coverInNg ne eaedal 


Tracts com : “ 
by alluvial districts, which are again 


‘ded into undulating hills, gra- 
rape on others of apparently 
or formation, and such as are low 
Pd level, of recent origin, and bordering 
on the mouths of the rivers. Those 
districts which, occuring in juxta-posi- 
‘jon with the primitive portions, fill that 
e between these latter and the veins 
of red ironstone; or, again, between 
those and the alluvial parts, are strati- 
fed; and the strata uniformly horizon- 
ally arranged. 
“i is through these horizontalstrata 
that the tin ore is represented to be dis- 
seminated; and, as far as has hitherto 
been remarked, it appears to be either 
jmmediately under the surface, or at no 
t distance from it. 

Another section of the report con- 
tains a view of the tin-mines, exhibiting 
a general enumeration of those worked 
at present, or in er periods; with 
an account of the process of mining, and 
the economy of the mines. 

The process of mining in Banca is 
remarkable for its simplicity. It: con- 
sists ia an excavation, of a square or 
oblong form, made by digging perpen- 
dicularly to the beds or strata contain- 
ing the ore, and in a proper application 
of the water to facilitate the labors of 
the miners, and the washing of the ore, 
There is no necessity in Banca, as in 
countries where the metal lies concealed 
in deep veins, to have recourse to diffi- 
cult operations, or expensive machinery; 
sud the process, indeed, requires so:lit- 
tle prions instruction, that it is mostly 
perlormed by persons whose only qua- 
ification is a robust constitution. A 
hvorable spot being selected, the pit is 
tketched out, a canal- conducted from 


tratim containing the ore, which is 
hext deposited in heaps near the water, 
® a8 to be placed conveniently for 
hirias the aqueduct is lined with the 

of large trees, and, a stronger 
furent being produced by the admis- 
Hot of more water, the heaps are thrown 
% aud agitated by the workmen; the 


Particles of the o bsidi 
bi gravity, Bi subsiding through 


ING Sartied away by the.cuxrpnt. 


_-» Literary Society at Jova, ~ 
ies of rock .which Dr. | 


e tracts of country. - 


plants, of which 
sixteen appear to be of doubtful genera. 
ine arene of awe consist of 
alays, Chinese, and. judi 4 
whom. the latter are. mbdhted “ia 
Orang Gunung. (men of the. mountains) 
or Mountaineers; and Rayads, or Orang 
Laut (men ofthe sea) or Sea-people. 
The Malays are few. in number,..of a 
peaceable but.indolent disposition, and 
of little importance. in. the affairs of the 
island. The Chinese in Banca presenve 
their original habits of indastry, enter- 
prise, and. perseverance; ihey are the 
most useful among the inhabitants, and 
indispensable .in the labours of the 
mines. The general eharacter of the 
Orang Gunung; or Mountaineers, ‘the 
original, and, perhaps .most interesting, 
portion of the-population, is rude. sim- 
plicity. Dispersed over large tracts:in 
the interior of. the. country, they: live 
nearly ina state of nature, but submit 
without resistanee to the gcneral regu- 
lations whieh have been established, 
and willingly perform the labours ree 
quired of them; although their natura} 
timidity, and wandering habits, render 
them, in a considerable degree, inacces, 
sible to Europeans. ‘The Rayads ‘are 
the remains of a peculiar people; so 
called, who, with: their families and 
households, live in’ small prows, im the 


‘Bays of Jebus.and Klabut, and obtain 


subsistence by fishing and adventure, 

. | - BORNEO, 28 Ona Ors 

In Borneo, if we have not enjoyed 
the arlvantage of scientific inquiry, we 
have yet. added. considerably to’ our 
stock of -information,'in.amore correct 
knowledge of the character and habits 
of the:native popwation; inthe collec- 
tion of vovabularies of various dialects 
ofthe country; and in the acquisition 
of many interesting particulars regard, 


ine the ‘extensive colonies: of Chinese, 
hemhaeetien Pears of tiris latter 

isis | work Pete af O Hoist 
‘Some notices Inve been received of 
, * ef datcd 
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dated cities in Borneo, and of the éxis- 
tence of various inscriptions, in different 
‘parts of the country, in characters un- 

wn either to the Chinese, Malays, or 
Dayacs; but’ the information yet ‘ob- 
tained is too Ms and, in some in- 
stances, too contradictory to be relied 
upon; and the question, whether’ this 
island, at any former period, rose to any 
considerable degree of greatness, must 
yet remain undecided. Embanking, as 
it were, the navigable pathway between 
the “eastern and western hemispheres, 


and lying contiguous to the most popu- 


lous regions of the globe (China and Ja- 
pan), there can be little doubt but at 
one period it must have risen far above 
its present state of degradation and neg- 
lect. That Borneo was visited, many 
centuries ago, by the Chinese and Ja- 
panese, is well established ; but whether 
it was ever more extensively colonized 
by either of those nations than it is at 
present from China, must be left to fu- 
ture inquiry. Porcelain jars, plates, 
vases, and earthen utensils of various 
descriptions, the manufacture of China 
and Japan, are frequently discovered in 
different parts of the country ; and, such 
is the veneration in which these articles, 
60 found, are held, that a single jar of 
this description has been known to be 
purchased by Dayacs of the interior, 
for a sum little short of two hundred 

ounds sterling. ‘They are prized by the 

Jayacs as the supposed depositaries of 
the ashes of their forefathers. 

CELEBES. 

The Macassar and Bugis tribes are 
known to be the most bold, adventu- 
rous, and enterprising, of all the people 
of the Eastern Islands. ‘They were for- 
merly celebrated for their fidelity and 
their courage ; and, for this reason, were 
employed, like the Swiss in Europe, in 
foreign armies. They served in those 
of Siam, Camboja, and other countries, 
and also as guards to their own princes. 

The most singular political feature in 
Celebes is that of an elective monarchy, 
limited by an aristocracy generally here- 
ditary, and exercising feudal authority 
over the minor chiefs and population, at 
all times prepared to take the field; a 
constitution of civil society which, how- 
cver common in Europe, is, perhaps, 
without parallel in Asia, where we sel- 
(lom witness any considerable departure 
from the despotic sway of an individual. 
The whole of the states, in that portion 
of Celebes to which I have alluded, are 
constituted on .the peculiar principle 


. 





‘stated :—the prince is’ chosen ‘tréi, 


‘influence, that the prince can. 


‘them. They have the 


‘prime minister. 'Theprince cannot hin. 

























[Duly 


— 
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‘royal stock by a certain nuinher 
‘counscliors, i also possess there 
‘of subsequently removing hit. Thess 


counsellors are themselves elected 
particular families of the 
chiefs ‘of provinces; and, such is’ 


gs 


i 


? 


go to war, nor, indeed, adopt any 
lic measure, except in concert yw; 


of 
‘public treasure, and also A 


22 


self take the personal command of the 
army ; but the usage of the country ad- 
mits of a temporary resignation of office 


‘for this purpose; in which case, a regent 


‘succeeds provisionally to the rank of 
chief, and carries on the affairs of gover 
ment in concert with the majority of 
‘the council. Women and minors are 
eligible to every department of the state, 
from the prince down to the lowest 
chief; and, when this takes place, an ad- 
ditional officer, having a title which lite 
rally means “ support,” or “prop,” is 
appointed to assist. Some variation is 
observable in the different states. “In 
Boni, the prince is elected by the Orang 
Pitu, or seven hereditary counsellers. Jn 
Goa, the prince is chosen by ten counsel- 
lors, of whom the first minister, termed 
Bechara Buta, in one. This last officeris 
himself first appointed by the Council of 
Nine, termed the Nine Banners of the 
Country; but in the exercise of his office 
he possesses very extraordinary powers 
He can even remove the prince himself 
and call upon the electors to make ano- 
ther choice. The inferior chiefs or krans, 
who administer the dependent province, 
are appoifited by the government,and not 
elected by a provincial cotineil, a 
in the exercisé of their office their power 
is in like manner limited. The number 
of the ‘council varies, in different pro 
vinces, from two to seven. . 
War being decided upon by jeod ye 
in countil, the assembled chiefs, alter 
sprinkling theif bariners with blood, pr~ 
ceed to take a solemh oath, by 8 
their knives or daggers ina Vess¢ the 
ter, and afterwards dancing around and 
bloody banner, with frantic gesture, 
a strange conto | 
limbs, 3 as ee extended crees? 
a tremulous motion. 
imprecates the vengeance’ of se 
against his person ifthe Violate the 
An enemy is no sooner slain =a with 
every iudigalty ‘whieh the: ‘riusp! 
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“ dictate. ‘The 

of savages ean dictate. 
triumph ange poles, or sent in to 
the ford-paramount. Some accounts go 
sofar as to represent them devouring 
the raw heart of their subdued cnemy ; 
and, whatever shadow of doubt huma- 
nity may throw over this appalling fact, 
it cannot be denied that their favourite 
neal is the raw heart and blood of the 
deer. This latter repast is termed Lor 
Dara, or the feast of the Bloody Heart, 
which they are said to devour, as among 
the Battas, in the season when limes 
and salt are plentiful. 

The inhabitants of the Wadju districts 
in particular, are celebrated for their en- 
terprize and intelligence—extending 
their commercial speculations, with a 
high character for honourable and fair 
dealing, from the western shores of Siam 
to the eastern coast of New Holland. 
Women, as before observed, take an ac- 
tive part in all public concerns, and are 
in no instance seclhded from society, be- 
ing on a perfect equality with the men. 
The strongest attachment that is con- 
ecivable is felt for ancient customs, and 
relics of antiquity are held in the highest 
possible veneration. ‘They are slow and 
deliberate in their decisions, but these, 
ence formed, are final. Agreements 
once entered into are invariably ob- 
served on their part, and a Bugis is ne- 
ver known to swerve from his bargain. 
That natural politeness which charac- 
terizes the various nations and tribes 
distinguished by wearing the criss or 
creese, is no where more forcibly exhi- 
bited than among the inhabitants of 
Celebes, 

Whether the Bugis language contains 
any portion of a more ancient language 
than either (of which traces are said to 
exist in some old manuscripts of the 
country), or, from cominercial  inter- 
course with other states, has adopted 


more foreign terms, is yet to be deter- 


mued. ‘The written character is nearly 
e same; the Macassars,- however, 
using more consonant sounds than the 
The same practice of softening 
the abrupt or harsh sound of a word end- 
ing in 2 consonant, by attaching a final a 
® ¢, 80 general in almost every tongue 
he Archipelago, is common fo, and, I 
lieve, invariably observed in, both 
languages, 
isis Bugis trace back their history 
in wera Geding, whom they repre- 
ut to have proceeded in immediate de- 
om their heavenly mediator, Bi- 
eet and to have been the first 
of any celebrity in Celebes. He 
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reigned over Luhu, the most ancient 
kingdom of Celebes ; a lapse of 
time, equal to seven deseents, is said 
to have taken place be 
blishment of Boni. 


‘Goa, aré represented to have been great 


navigators and foreigners ; or according 
to the romance of native tradition, deities 
sent from heaven to govern and take 
care of them. The inhabitants of Ma 


.cassar have no idea by what means, or 


at what period, the present form of 
government, of the nine Glarang, and 
the Bechara Buta of Goa, was esta- 
blished. 

Literary compositions, in both the Ma- 
cassar and Bugis languages, are nume- 
rous. ‘They consist principally in histo- 
rica] accounts of the diflerent states, 
since the introduction of Mahometanism, 
which is represented to have taken place 
so late as the carly part of the sixteenth 
century ; and mares or collections of 
traditions, regarding more early times, of 
romances and poetical compositions, ia 
which love, war, and the chase, are the 
favourite themes, ‘They include a para- 
phrase of the Koran, and several works, 
evidently translated from the Javanese 
and Arabic, and many in common with 
the Malayu; also works on judicial 
astrology, and collections of institutions 
and customs which have all the force of 
law ; and each principal state adopts the 
practice of duly recording evcry publie 
event of importance, as it occurs. 

JAVA. 

In Java, and in that range of islands 
which modern geographers have classed 
under the denomination of the Sunda 
Islands, I have hitherto refrained from 
noticing the extensive traces of anti- 
quity, foreign intercourse, and national 
greatness, which are exhibited in the 
numerous monuments of a former wor- 
ship, in the ruins of dilapidated cities, 
and in the character, the institutions, 
the language, and the literature, of the 
people, from the hope that abler peus 
would have attempted a more correct 
sketch than cither my humble abilities 
or limited information enable me to con- 
template or embrace. ; She. 

From the result of every investigation 
yet made, the geological constitution of 
Java appears to be exclusively volcanic, 
without any admixtare whatever of the 
primitive or secondary mountains of 
the Asiatic ee Pg 0 on ~ 

Sumatra, with Banca, ap 
sare g a continuation and termi- 
nation of the immense chain of — 
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tains which pervades great of 
Asia, and runs off, finally, in,a i 
north-west to south-east. Javadeviates 
from the direction.of Sumatra, and the 
peninsula of Malacca, in striking off di- 
rectly west and east. In this direction 
it is followed by the lager of the adja- 
cent islands of Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, 
Enai, and Timor ; and by many smaller, 
which contribute to constitute. an ex- 
tensive series. This direction, as well 
as the constitution of all the islands enu- 
merated, indicates the existence ef an 
extensive volcanic chasm in this part of 
the globe, running, for many degrees, 
almost parallel with the equator. The 
consequences of Java’s being exclusive- 
ly volcanic, are, that while Sumatra 
abounds in metals, Java, generally speak- 
ing, is destitute of them ; that, while ia 
Sumatra there are many extensive tracts, 
sterile, and unfavourable to vegetation, 
Java, with few exceptions, is covered 
with a soil in the highest degree fertile, 
luxuriant, and productive of every spe- 
cies of vegetation. 

Catalogues and collections of the va- 
rietics in the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms, as they have been 
found to exist on Java, have been form- 
ed by Dr. Horscfield, who is at present 
engaged in exploring the districts lying 
to the east and south of Suracarta, with 
the view of completing materials for the 
natural history of Java. His Flora Ja- 
vana is already far advanced. ‘The geo- 
graphy of plants is a subject to which 
he has particularly directed his re- 
searches. From the extensive range of 
the thermometer between the hich and 
the low lands, Java presents to the bo- 
tanist, at the least, six distinct associa- 
tions of plants or floras, indigenous to as 
many chmates, defined by their compa- 
rative elevation above the level of the 
sea, 

The height of the principal mountains 
in. Java is estimated at from seven to 
eight thousand feet above the level of 
the sca. 

The most splendid of monuments are 
to be found at Prambanan, Boro Bodo, 
and Singa Sari... Of the first an interest- 
ing description is given by Col. Macken- 

ié. Ciroumstances. have since admit- 
ted of a more mismte investigation ; 
ged our inferpiation, as fir as regards 
their p state, is much more com- 
ee These extensive Ante lay claim 

highest antiquity; and, consideri 
thé vicinity of the temeden to hetindtone 
tee seat of the eartiest monarchy inJaya, 
* 
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I may be 


ruin, which this spot 
the feelings of every visi 
cibly in uni i 
rounding devastation, 
upon the origin of .this 
hallowed spot ; the seat. 
perfection of arts new no 
tence in Java, and the ty 
of a religion no longer. 
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small a compass, as: eh 
are manifested in thi 
though I doubt. not 
mains of antiquity i : 
globe more worthy the eye of the 
veller or the pencil_.of the arti 
Chandi Sewe must ever rank. 
foremost in the attractions of curiosity, 
or of antiquarian research.” i nq 
Next to Prambanan, the ruins of Bore 
Bodo may be ranked as. remarkable for 
grandeur in design, peculiarity of style, 
and exquisite workmanship... This tem 
ple is in the district ef Boro, under the 
residency of the Kadu, whence, [pre 
sume, it takes its: name; being 
either a term of contempt cast upon it by 
the Mahometans, or erroneously so pro 
nounced, instead of Bud’ho—which, in 
its general acceptation, in the Javanese 
language, is synonymous with ancient, or 
heathen. It is build so as to crows the 
upper part of a small hill, the summit 
terminating in a dome, gpa : 
square, and is composed of seven 
races, rising one above the other, each 
of which is enclosed by stone walls; the 
ascent to the cifieveat Serenata 
rincipal entranees, one | 
the square, On the top are : 
latticed domes, the upper or eases? 
ting in one of a larger cirenmierence. of 
separate niches, or rather temples, of 
equat distances, formed in the walls: 
the several terraces, are. contained tip 
ward of three hundred. stone images 


devotees, in a sitting and being 
each above three fot high, Sin 
in compartments in the walls, both and 
in aud without, are carved in xolief, a 
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cortect and beautiful , 
ery containing historical 
genes and mythological ceremunies, 
anpposed to be representations of a prin- 
cipal part, either of the Ramayan or 

fahabrat. ‘The figares and costume 
gre evidently Indian ; and we are ata 
Joss whether most to atinrire’ the’ extent 
and grandeur of the whole constraction, 
or the beanty, richness, and correct- 
ness, of the sculpture. 
Although the general design of this 
differs from those at Prambanan, 
a similar style of sculpture and decora- 
tion is obsetvable; and the samé may 
be also traced in the ruins at Singa 
Sari, situated in the residency of Pa- 
saruan, Where are still to be found 
images of Brahma, Mahadewa, Ganésa, 
the Bull Nandi, and others, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, and in a still 
higher degree of preservation than any 
reniaining at Prambanan or Boro Bodo. 
One of the most extraordinary monu- 
ments in. this quarter, however, is an 
immense colossal statue of a man resting 
on his hams, of the same character as 
the porters at Prambanan, lying on its 
face, and adjacent to a terrace, on which 
it was originally placed. This statue 
measures in length about twelve feet, 
breadth between the shoulders nine feet 
aud a half, and at the base nine feet and 
a half, with corresponding dimensions 
in girth, cut from oné solid stoné. The 
statue seems évidently to have fallen 
from the adjacent elevated terrace; al- 
though it is difficult to reconcile the pro- 
bability of its having been elevated to 
such a station, with reference td any 
traces we now have of the knowledge-of 
mechanics by the Javanese. ‘To have 
raised it by dint of mere manual labour 
Would appear, at the present day, an 


Herculean task. The terrace-is about: 


om fect high. A second figure, of 
the same dimensions, has since been dis- 
covered in the vicinity of the above; 
and, when the forest shall be eleated, 
ox traces of the large temple to Which 
r y formed ‘the approach: may proba- 
found. Not far from Singa Sari, 
i . Was once the seat of empire, and 
we ¢ distriet of Malang, are several 
utente ruins of temples 
ction ) 
de" and of ae same style of 
In mtg of Java, two general lan 
ay be considered as prevalent, 
the “tere language, which prevails 
estern, and the Javanese, which 


fs 


4 


, of similar 


re 
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the language of the districts east of Ch 

ribon. ~ The first‘is'a simple aigect ap. 
commodated to all the purposes of the 
mountainous classes who speak it, and 
perhaps differs from the Javanese, not 


‘so much in ifs construction, as in the 


portion of original and of Malayan words 
which it aan The Javanese fan- 
guage, properly so called, is distinguigh- 
ed by a division between what may be 
considered as the vernacular language 
of the country, and:what may be consis 
dered as a second or court language, 
adopted by all inferiors when addressing 
a superior. The same constriction, as 
well as the idiom of the language, is, I 
believe, pretty generally preserved in 
both the languages; the latter, however, 
consists of a more extensive class of fo- 
reign words which would appear to have 
been picked and culled for the purpose. 
Whiere different words have not been 
found fromthe common language of the 
country, an arbitrary variation in the 
sound of the word belonging to the com- 
mon language is adopted, as in changing 
the progo into pragi, dadi into dadbos, 
Jawa into Jawi, &c. and, the more effec- 
tually to render the polite language dis- 
tinct, not only are thé affirmatives and 
negatives, as well as the pronouns and 
prepositions, varied, but the auxiliary 
verbs and particles-are in general dif 
ferent. 

The literature of Java, however much 
it may have declined in latter days, must 
be still considered as respectable. The 
more ancient historical compositions are 
mostly written in the Kawi language, to 
whith frequently the meaning of each 
word, and a paraphrase of the whole, in 
Javatiese, isatthexed. Of these compo- 
sitions those most highly esteemed are 
the B’rata Yud’ha, or Holy War, and a 
yolume entitled Romo, or Rama, the for 
mer descriptive of the exploitsof Arjuno, 
anit the principal héroes whose fame is 
recorded in the celebrated Indian poem 
of the Mahabarat, the latter of those who 
are distinguished in the Ramayan. ‘These 
poems are held by the Javanese of the 
present day in about the same estimation 
as the Tliad and Odysscy of Homer are by 
Euro Until translations are made, 
and can'be compared with the more ex-_ 
tensive works in India, it would be pre- 
mature to form any judgment on their re- 
lative excellence. ‘The B’rata Yud’ha is 
contained in about two hundred verses ; 
but, in rendéring the Kawi intoJavanese, 
it is found necessary, in order to Sy 
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thing Jike the meaning, to render 
poi line of Kawi into at least. three of 
‘the modern Javanese. I should not 
omit to mention that the belief is general 
among the Javanese, that the scene of 
this celebrated romance is on Java. 
They point out the different countries 
which are referred to, such as Hastina, 
Wirata, and others in different districts 
of the island, which have since assumed 
swore modern names; and the supposed 
mansion of Arjuno, is still traced upon 
Gunung Prabu. 

These works, in common with almost 
every composition in the language, are 
composed in regularly measured verses ; 
and, as far as we can judge, from the 
partial translations which have been made 
from them, through the medium of the 
Javanese, they do credit to the power of 
the language and the gcnims of the poet. 

Historical compositions are divided 
mto two gencral ciasses, termed Pakam 
and LBabat; under the former are consi- 
dered the Romo and B’rata Yud’ha; the 
institutions and regulations for princes 
and the officers of state and law, entitled 
Kopo Kopo, Jogol Muda and Kontoro; 
works on astronomy and judicial astrolo- 
gy, fermed Wuku; and works on moral 
couduct, regulations and ancient institu- 
tions, termed Niti Sastro aud Niti Projo. 
Under the Babat are classed chronologi- 
eal and other works on madern history, 
sitice the establishment of the empire of 
BMataram. 

Their dramatic exhibitions are accom- 
panied hy periormances on the Gamelan, 
or inusical instruments of the Javanese, 
of which there are several distinct sets ; 
the Salindro, which accompaunics the 
performaiuces. from the B’rata Yud’ha 
and Romo, as well as the Topeng; the 
Pelog which accompanies the Wayang 
Gedog; the Kodok Ngokck, O..ara Bali, 
Senenan, and others, The Javanese 
music is peculiarly harmonious, but the 
gamut is imperfect. 

Whatever portion of astronumical 
science may have in former times been 
communicated to Java, the people of the 
present day have no pretensious to dis- 
tinction on this account. Itis true they 
possess the signs of the zodiac, and still 
preserve a mode of calculating the sea- 
sons, the principles of which.must have 
been meat by a people well ac- 
quainfed with the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, ‘They also possess several 
works on judicial astrology; but in 
this they follow only what is laid down 
for them in the few pages of a bouok al- 
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‘population cannot be less than four 
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islands compo it 

globe. which iy ) 
Polynesia and Austral. 
tion is arrested by the s 


mnity in habits and language which t 
vails throughout; and which ind ie 


inference, cither of one common orien 
or of early and very poses 
course, | - iaialed cee 
The superior and extraordinary ferti 
lity of the soil may serve to account for 
the extensive population of Java, com. 
pared with that of the other islands; aud 
when, to the peaceable and domestis 
habits of an agricultural life vare added 
the facilitics for invasion along. an et- 
tensive line of coast, accessible in every 
direction, it will not have been sur- 
prising that she should have fallen 
easy prey to the first a 820 She ap- 
pears to have lost, by i 


odd 
> 


ese invasions, 
much of that martial spirit and ardey 3 
ich, distinguishes 
population of the other isles; but, at the 
same time, to have retained, not oly 
the primitive simplicity of ‘her hy 
culiar usages, but all the virtues and 
vantages of the more. enlightened ANstt- 
tutions which have been introduced at 


: 


different periods from a foreign ou 
At ajl events, when we consider. 2 
lions, and-when we witness the charac- 
ter and literature of the people as ils 
even now exhibited, we must ie 
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' * The signs of the zodiac, as repre ents 
ed in the ancient Ms. pid Teli- 
ga, in Cheribon,compared with the Indian 
zodiac, are as follow; the figures being 
very correctly drawn, and the names, witt 
the explanation, annexed to each:—— 
Indian. Javanese MS, 
Mesha—the Ram -- Misa, 
Vrisha—the Bull .. M’risa. on 
Mithuna—the Pair-- a ee i 
terfly),... 


Carcata—the Crab-+ Calicata, 
Sibe— the Tepe .» Singha. 
‘nuya— the Virgin: +” gaer 
Tula—the Balanee-+ ‘Tula, © 
Vrishchica—theScor- =" 

pion +» ‘eeeceveee. Privita. . ai 
Danus—the Bow’ +» Wants. ~~ 
Macara — the Sea- nee? 
‘Monster cease 


‘eevee Water. Gul. 
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1816.) 
that Java had once attained a far higher 


than any other na- 


ee southern hemisphere. 
JAPAN. 


- ¥ou will, however, expect from me 


notice regarding JAPAN—“ that 
wiebeated and ‘eperial island,” which, 
to use the words of Sir William Jones, 
hears “a pre-eminence among eastern 
ki s, analogous to that of Britain 


the nations of the west;” and, 


however slender may -have been the in- 


tion procured, such as it is, I ven- 
ture to submit it to you, nearly as I re- 
ceived it from the verbal communica- 
‘tions of Dr. Ainslie. 
They are represented to be a nervous, 
vigorous people, whose bodily and men- 
tal powers assimilate much nearer to 
those of Europe than what is attributed 
to Asiatics in general. ‘Their features 
are masculine and perfectly European, 
with the exception of the small _length- 
ened Tartar eye, which almost univer- 
sally prevails, and is the only feature of 
resemblance between tliem and the Chi- 
nese. The complexion is perfectly fair, 
and indeed blooming; the women.of the 
higher classes being equally fair with Eu- 
ropeans, and having the bloom of health 
more gencrally prevalent among them 
than usually found in Europe. - 
' Fora people who have had yery few, 
ifany, external aids, the Japanese can- 
not but rank high in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. The traits of a vigorous mind are 
displayed in their proficiency in the 
sciences, and particularly in metaphysics 
and judicial astrology. The arts they 
practise speak for theniselves, and are 
deservedly acknowledged to be in a 
much higher degree of perfection than 
among the Chinese, with whom they are 
by Europeans so frequently confounded ; 
the latter have becn stationary at least. 
as long as we have known them, while 


the slightest impulse seems sufficient to 


give a determination to the Japanese 
character, which would. | ressively 
iMprove until it attained the same height 
of civilization with the European. No- 
thing indeed is so offensive tothe feel- 
ings of a Japanese as to be conipated in 
no one respect. with the Chinese, tind 

Only ocvasion on which Dr. Aiaslie 





saw the habitual politeness of a Japanese y 


surprised into a burst of passion 

as, when, upon a similityde of the two 

rm being unguardedly asserted, the 

laid hishand upon his sword! 

inel People are. said to have a strong 

nation to foreign intercourse, not- 
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withstanding the political institutions to 


the contrary; and perhaps the energy 
which characterizes the Japanese cha- 
racter cannot be better elucidated, than 
by that extraord decision which 
excluded the world from their shores, 
and confined within their own limits a 
people who had before served as merce- 
naries throughout all Polynesia, and 
traded with all nations—themselves ad- 
venturous navigators. 

There is by no means that uniformity 
among them which is observed in China, 
where the impression of the government 
may be said to have broken down all 
individuality and left one Chinese the 
counterpart of another.. Unlike the Chi- 
nese, the women here are by no means 
secluded—they associate among them- 
selves, like the ladies of Europe. Du- 
ring the residence of Dr. Ainslie, fre- 
quent invitations and entertainments 
were given;' on these occasions, and at 
one in particular, a lady from the court 
of Jeddo i$ represented to have done the 
honours of the table with an ease, ele- 
gance, and address that would have 
graced a Parisian. The usual dress of a 
Japanese woman of middle rank costs 
perhaps as much as would supply the 
wardrobe of an European lady of the 
same rank for twenty ycars. 

The mistaken idea of ‘the illiberality 
of the Japanese in religious matters, 
seems to have been fully proved; and 
the late mission experienced the reverse 
in a degree hardly credible, and little ex- 


‘pected by themselves from the represen- 


tations previously made to them. The 
story of the annual test of trampling on 
the crucifix, at Napggasaki and the 
other important cities, is a story derided 
by the Japanese priesthood. On visiting 
the great temple on the hills of Nang- 
gasaki, the English commissioner was 
received with marked regard and res- 
pect by. the venerable patriarch of the 
northern provinces, eighty years of age, 
who entertained him most sumptuously. 
On showing him round the courts of the 
temple, one of the English officers pre- 
sent heedlessly exclaimed in surprise, 
Jasus Christus! ‘The ‘patriarch, turning 
half round, with a placid smile, howed 
significantly expressive of “We know 
ou are Jasus Christus; well, don’t ob- 
trude‘him upon. u8-in our temples, and 
we remain friends;” and so, witha hearty 
shake of the hands these two opposites 


arted. 
Pit is an extraordi frct that for 


seven years al Visit of ya 
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tain Pellew, notwithstanding the deter- 
mination of the empire not to enter into 
foreign commerce, the English language 


‘has, in obedience to an edict of the Em- 
peror, becn cultivated with considerable — 


‘success by the younger members of the 
College of’ Interpreters, who indeed 
‘were found cager in their inquiries after 
English books. - | 
While the coimmissioner was at Nang- 
gasaki, there arrived a large detachment 
of officers of rank, who had been out 
nearly four years and not yet completed 
one-fourth of a survey On which they 
were engaged. ‘Tliese officers: were at- 
tended by a numerews and splendid 
retinae, and were employed in making 
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an actual surve 
pire and the depend 
vey appeared to be ‘ 
entific principle, to eimet ae a 
accurate in its execution, dlid to “i 
for its object the eompletionof a . 
geographical and statistical deserivane 
In a word, the opinion of Dr. Ainslie 
is; that the Japanese are a. people wi 
whom the European world might holt 
intercourse without compromise of eh. 
racter. For the Japanese themselves, 
they are wonderfally inquisitive jp i 
‘points of science, and possess a mind cu- 
tious and anxious to receive itforination 
without inquiring whence it cotics, 





) BRITISH LEGISLATION, 
ACTS PASSED in the 56th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
FOURTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 


AP. I. To revive did continue, wn- 

til the 25th of March 1818, several 

Laws relating to the Duties on Glass 
made in Great Britain.—26th Feb. 

Cap. Hf. Fo revive avd further con- 
tinue, until the 25th of March 1817, an 
Act of the seventh year of King George 
the Second, for the free Im ion of 
Cochineal and Indigo.— th Feb. 

Cap. Lil: For continuing ceértain 
Duties on Malt, Surdr, Tobaeco, and 
Snuff, in Great Britain; and on Pen- 
sions, Offices, andl Personal Estates, tn 
‘England ; for the Service of the Year 1816. 
—4th March, ~ 

Cap. IV. | For raising the Sum 6f 
Eleven Millions, by Exchequer Bilis, 
for the Service of Great Britain, for the 
year 1816.—4fh March. 

Cap. V. Toextend the Powers of an 
Act of ihe 'thirty-seventh Year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for enabling his Majesty 
more effoctial y to grant conditional Par- 
ilons to Persons ‘under Sentence of Naval 
Courts-martial, and torepulate Imprison- 
ment under such Sentences.—4th March. 
‘ Cap. Vi. To ¢tontinue, until the 5th 
of Fuly 1816, an Act of the Fifty-fourth 
Year of his present Majesty, for explain 
ing and amending several Acts relating 
to Spiritual Persons holding of Farms, 
und for enforcing the’ Ttesidence of such 
Persons cn their Benefices, in England.— 
22d March. 

Cap. VII. Fv continue sntil the 5th 
of April, 1818, and amend an Act of the 
forty-cighth Year of his present Majesty, 
for empowering the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of Enelanil, to advance 
the Sum of ‘Three Milhons towards the 
Supply for the Service of the vear 1808,—~ 
22d March. 


Cap. VIL. To continue until the sth 
of July 1817, for the 49th Geo, LI. 
regulating the Trade and Commerce to 
and from the Cape of Good Hope 
March. : | 

Cap. 1X. For charging certain Du- 
ties on Foreign Packets or Passage Vei- 
sels entering or ae of the 
Ports of Great Britain. March 

French Packets to pay a Duty of 3s, é¢. 
per Ton.—Packets not paying the Daty 
may be detained and sold.—Government 
empowered to fix the Duty to be paid for 
Packets of other Foreign Countries.—Ves. 
a>: = ee nota em Matin Y 

ap. A. sor pu is y 4 
Desertion; and for the a Peet 
the Army and their - Quarters— 
March. 

Number of Forces 176,615... 

Cap. XI. For the regulating his 
Majesty's Royal Marine Forces while yn 
Shore.—22d March. ae 

Cap. XII. For exhibiting a Billth 
this present Parliament, for natturalizing 
Leopold George Frederick Duke of Sate, 
Margrave of Méissen, Lundgrive 4 
Thuringuen, Prince of Cobourg of Stt!- 
feld.—28th_ March, ha shi 

Cap. XIII. For the Naturalization 
of Leopold George Frederick Duke 

‘axe, Margrave of Meissen, £ 

Thuringuen, Prince C 

alfeld; and settling hus 
—29th Murch. 
Afier taking the Oaths, 


he “shall be 
deemed a natural-born Subject. 
Cap, XIV. For empow 
vernor and Company 9 
‘land to advance 


Millions, towdrds the supp 
Service of the Year 1816.— 
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. J. Dixon. 


wie Fi into lkffect a 
XV, £0 carry Mm affect 
NS Commerce, concluded be- 
Go sg Majesty and the United States 
of America.—A pril hh. 
Cap, XV 1. For beiter regulating the 
of Recetvers of Crown Renis.— 
Mh AVI. To continue, until the 5th 
July 1821, certain additional Duties 
of Excise in Great Britain,—\ith April. 
Cap XVIL. , Fo super, until the 
ih of April 1820, the Duty on Lead 
exported from Great Britain.—11tbApril. 
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_ Cap. XXL. To continue, untibthe 
o wai ei6, an ae of the forty-sevent 
ear of ius present Majesty, for granting 
an additional Bounty ya. "Cube stand 
Sugar exported.—1\th April. si 

4 “p. AX. . Ta make further Provie 
sion for the Execution of the severgl Acts 
relating to the Revenues, Matters and 
Things, under the Management, of the 
Commissioners of Customs and Port Du- 
ties, and of the Commissioners of Inland 
Excise andTaxesinIreiand.—ilth April, 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


re 


ecitativo, or a System of Englis 
Cae te en ned for s itate practice’ iad 

the use of Choirs and Congregations ; by 
il, 1s. 

HIS very useful and laudable pub- 
T lication contains, beside the 
Preces and Responses of the church 
service, the hymns of the Liturgy, ap- 
plied to music. ‘This part of his design 
the author has executed in two different 
forms of chant;—in that which has lon 
been in common use, and a hew an 
more concise mode; for the practical 
application of which, he has added a 
vatiety of original, double, and single 
chants; most of which are good in their 
kind, and some truly excellent. 

With Mr. Dixon’s observations in bis 
jadicious and modest preface, respecting 
the errors and imperfections of ecclesi- 
astical chanting, we entirely acquiesce ; 
and, as no efficient directory, or guide, 
had been offered ta the public upon the 
subject of combining rhetorical accent 
with musical pronunciation, we are glad 
to find the task undertaken by so ade- 
quate a hand. ‘To demonstrate how 
prosaical irregularity may be blended 


with, and reconciled to, musical rhythm ;- 


or, to speak in Mr. D.’s emphatic phra- 
seology, “ to unite constant change with 
colsiant certainty,” was an arduous 
eflort, and demanded more than com- 
mon abilities. Thinking, again, with 
B ingenious musician, that divine wor- 
ship, in general, is advanced by what- 
ever improves the devotion of the choir, 
We congratulate the friends of the church 
of England upon the appearance of a 
Work that so fairly promises to amelio- 
rate its vocal orgies, 
he introduction to this valuable 
Yalume exhibits all the accuracy apd 
precision of eamest study, and cannot 


be too attentively read by all who are 
anxious to excel in choir performance. 
Many points are treated: which few 
writers have considered, and some that 
have been wholly neglected. The 're- 
marks of Dr. Rusby, Dr. Callcott, Dr. 

Crotch, and other distinguished authors, 
on the same subject; have been incor- 
porated in Mr. Dixon’s scientific pages, 
where, it is but just.to say, nearly all 
that the student can seek, he will find. 

The single and double chants adduced 
in illustration of the system laid down, 
supply forty-nine pages of musical com- 
position; to which is added, the whole 
book of Psalms, with each verse divided 
by a colon, and subdivided by. bars, 
shewing the measures and accents, or 
musical prosody, of each verse, as also its 
introductory and intermediary excesyes, 

A grand Duett, for two performers on one 

Piano-forte ; composed and dedicated te 

Miss Scott and Miss H. Scolt, by J. Gil- 

- den. 58. . 

_ This Duett, though, perhaps, not en- 
tirely free from. passages that a less able 
composer would have avoided, \is (ge- 
nerally considered) a superior, and, in- 
deed, very excellent production. It 
consists of two movements, whose themes 
are good in their several kinds, and 
whose matter, regarded im the aggre 
gate, is marked with vivacity aad ins 
vention. 

One art we must allow Mr. Gildon te 
possess to a considerable extent; we 
mean, that of blending his ideas, and 
producing a consentaneous link of bars, 
each of whose successive Iapressions 
helong.to, and derive considerable force. 
and beauty from that by which it is 
preceded, or prepared. This power of 
selecting from, combining, and giving 
relationship to such thoughts es. offer 
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themselves during the effort of compo- 
sition, is so far from being an ordinary 
one, as to form a very valuable requisite, 
and be worthy the acquisition of every 
musical composer. . 


Number I. of the New Tout Ensemble, for 
the Piano-forte, consisting of favorite se- 
lections from’ the works of various com- 

8. 28. 6d. 

Should this publication proceed ina 
style consistent with the qualities of the 
opening number, we shall only have to 
hope that its merits may be proportion- 
ately appreciated by the public. ‘The 
subject of the Rondo which forms the 
article under our eye, is not only plea- 
sing but elegant; and the adscititious 
strains are characterized by their happy 
variegation, and the relief they afford to 
the necessary recurrence of the burde 
of the piece. 
A Rondo for the Piano-forte ; composed by 

«WS. Ashley. 2. 6d. 

The theme of this Rondo is novel, 
gay and attractive. The chief merit of 
the adscititious matter consists in its 
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easing afinity tothe abjee, sist; 
m with whieh a'due advantage’ 
taken of the : skill in is 
lation. The imitations are isan 
propriate to the horn; and to the ie 
ideas of the compasition, while: 
being reminded of other PASKages, i. 
milar in their object; we hear the tones, 
and feel the very genius ’and ‘character 
of the instrument intended to be copied, 
Theme, by Henry Bishop, esq. with tari. 
ations jor the Piano-forte; compo 
Ferdinand Ried. he, ee 
is theme is in compound common 
time, Andantino quasi allepietle The 
ideas of which it consists:are simple and 
interesting, and form a connécted add 
consistent whole. The execution is 
distributed with an attention ‘to’ thy 
exercise of both the hands; and is, we 
think, of a description to profit the prac- 
titioner.. A mixture of taste and brilli. 
ancy pervades the p and the 
ailing effect is reputable to the 
talents and judgment of the composer, - 
*," Several pieées are deferved, 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


eee . 


VFHIHE directors of the British Insti- 

tution have made an arrangement 
for the present season highly acceptable. 
io the lovers and students of the fine 
arts. ‘They have collected, from. some 
of the royal and private galleries of this 
country, one hundred and twenty-five. 
specimens of the Itahan and Spanish 
schools, and have exhibited them at 
their gallery in Pall-Mall, at one shil- 
ling per visit, or a guinea for the season. 
The pictures, thus assembled, consist 
of two of the best of the Cartoons of Ra-: 
phael, and six other pictures of that. 
prince of painters; there are also two 
finished pictures of Leonado da Vinci, 
besides some rough sketches for car- 
toons; one Corregio sketch—three Carlo 
Dolcis—four Andrea del Sartos—two 
Parmegianos—four Domenichinos—six. 
exquisite Murillos—four Guidos—nine 
Titians—five Claudes—nine Annibal 
Carraccis — besides Salvator Rosas, 
Poussins, Guercinos, Bassanos, Geor- 
giones, Cortonas, Albanos, and others. 


The collection, as a whole, is perhaps: | 


not a to those of Lord Grosvenor, 
the Marquises of Stafford and Exeter, 
Mr. Hope, or the Dulwich Gallery; and 
not more than a fourth of them can. be.. 


considered as pleasing and striking pic- 
tures, or as fine specimens of the several 
masters; yet it is highly imferesting to 
enjoy, for a time, so an access in 
the centre of the metropolis to snch rare. 
productions of art. ‘The noblemen and 
gentlemen who have liberally assisted 
the Gallery from their collections, are.the. 
Marquises of Stafford and Lansdowne} 
Earls Grosvenor, Cowper, aes tag 
the Earls of Aberdeen, J? n 
Suffolk; Lords Northwick and. ‘ 


ight, Miles, Byng, 
Baring, Long, and Ops 
choice pieces fro ’ 


_ One of the best 
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pou Mr. Baring’s DaVinci 

‘nichinos; Mr. Baring’s Da<V inet; 

oT Baring’s Carlo Dolei; Sir S. 

Clark’s Marillos; Mr, Carr’s Del Sarto;. 

ind Lord Northwick’s Da Vinci, fill 
beholder with rapture. 

Mr. Buttock, of: Piccadilly, whose 
various collections are so great an orna~- 
ment-of-the metropolis, has lately ad- 
ded to the attraction of his exhibition 
of natural curiosities by some varieties 
of art. During a late visit to Rome, he 
eollected many rare articles, with which 
he has for some weeks been gratifying. 
the public, on the ground-floor of his 
London Museum. Among these are 
two pictares, chef-d’euvres of art, by 
M. Le Turere, a French painter, hi- 
therto unknown to the British public, 
but whose name will in future stand in 
the very first rank of artists. It repre- 
sents the affecting judgment of Junius 
Brutus on his sons; and, the numerous 
figures being as large as life, it is of con- 
siicrable magnitude, but its size is not 
greater than its merit in point of execu- 
tion, design, and ! effect. - The 
other picture is of smaller size, and 


represents Homer reciting the® Jliad,’ 


and is, Ss, superior even to the 
other in-chasteness of colouring, group- 
ing, and drawing. M. Le ‘T'HreRe is 
president of the French School, founded 


at Rome by the Ewperor Napoceon; ' 
and his genius dées justice to the muni-' 


ficence of his patron, and raises him to 
the same rank among modern painters, 
which‘ Canova possesses ‘among sculp- 
lors. Mr. Buttock has also brought to 
England two splendid Mosaic pave- 
ments, recently foand on the floors’ of 
the baths of Nero, as much — to 
English specimens of that branch of art, 
as the pictures of Westall to the daubs 
of a country He has also 


gratified the pubtic*with a specimen of po 
the transcendent skill of Canova, in two. 


‘ssembled to defend their country from 


aseression and invasion.. It was taken 
government, - 


by the Prussians, sold to’ 
rere ta Mr. ‘Bollock, as 

. ich to amuse 
John Bull, under the sufferings which 


the acquisition has cost him, As every 
6 Counccted with the-tiame and ac- poe 
Hens of the hero of France possetses an 


in the ve 
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undiminished, and we may say an in-* 
creased, attraction, Mr. Bulloek’s rooms 


are constantly fil 


sity, independently of the reverence and 


sympathy excited by these reliques, now. 
the illusions of political falsehood are: 


dissipated. 


We lament to state, that the pressure 3 


of the times and the scarcity of money 


are severely felt by booksellers, printers,” 
stationers, engravers, and other persons, 


connected with the sale and production 


of books. ‘This remark may relieve the: 


feelings of those who might mistakenly 
consider their share of the common ca- 


lamity as personal or peculiar, We 


may say, technically, that, exceptin esta- 
blished periodical 
school-books, this table branch 
of industry has not, for; many years, 


experienced such general discourage-, 


ment. 


- ‘The History of the Abbey Church of 


St. Peter, Westminster, which is -in- 
tended» to form two volumes in royal 
and imperial quartos, and to be enriched 
with fifty engravings, in the line man- 


be written by a gentleman “mae 
y many 

ars’ experience in autiquarian and to- 
7 x Tt is the pur- 


James Ross, esq. 


Asiatic Society, has, in a state of great 
forwardness for the press, an entire and - 
literal translation of the Farhangi Je-. 
hangiri, or a Dictionary of pure Persian - 


words, as they: existed previous to that 
antient language 
sors of Mohammed; compi 


ju, by desir 
Emperor Acbar, and published it —_ 


with company, and 
at least a hundred thousand persons have 
already gratified themselves by sitting: 
chariot which dnee held 
Napoleon /e.Grand. The economy of. 
space in this vehicle is like that of the. 
cells of a bee-hive, and is a great curio- 


publications and, 
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: tant 


being: asamp y with » 
bic words, on the conquest of Persia ° 
< the Kalifs, and immediate oo 


: “prince, who took’ the. 
learned Moghul prine Y desire of the 
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the reign of his son Jehangir, A. D. 1617, 
after having devoted thirty years of his 
life to this laborious work, which he says 


is chiefly.extracted from 44 dictionaries, 


and oiher antient vocabularies, all of 
which have since perished, and mast of 
the significations confirmed by quota- 
tions from the old and best Persian Clas- 
sies. Upwards of twenty years ago a 
valuable copy, nearly coeval with the 
author, fell inte Mr. R.’s hands, being 
then in Bengal; and in 1801 he made an 
offer, through that eminent Hindustany 
scholar, Dr. John B. Gilchrist, then a 
professor, to translate it for the use of 
the college just instituted in Calcutta; 
and a copy of his letter, unknown to 
him, appears as an original communica- 
tion in the Asiatic Register of 1802; but, 
the great Mahrattah war breaking out, 
his professional engagements diverted 
his intentions, and most of his papers 
were afterwards lost in a shipwreck he 
suffered on his way home. His ma- 
nuscript was however saved; and, ha- 
ving, through a friend, and at the India- 
house, got two other copies, he has again 
devoted the last few years entirely to the 
collation and completion of his trausla- 
tion; and, if he can secure the patronage 
of the East-India Company, or of Go- 
vernment, he has httle doubt of being 
ready to print it next spring ; but, though 
he has no hope or wish to derive any per- 
sonal profit from it, the expence of such 
a work, and small demand, must deter 
him from venturing it at his own risque. 
Virddsi, in his Shahnamah, and many of 
his cotemporaries, prided themselves in 
using pure Persian, to the exclusion of 
Arabic and all other foreign words; yet 
it were useless to refer to Richardson’s 
Persian Dictionary, or even Wilkin’s im- 
preved edition of it, for the significa- 
tions of nine out of ten of them. More- 
over, the author being a scholar and man 
of taste, the examples that he quotes are 
now valuable, as perhaps the only re- 
mains of authors once as much esteemed 
in the Rast as Menander was among the 
Greeks, but whose works have otherwise 
irrecoyerably, and many of them lately, 
perished. The Burhan Cata, the fa- 
vorite of the Professors of the Calcutta 
cellege, and other native dictionaries of 
the Persian language, haye been pub- 
lished since: a much unacknowledged 
and iti-digested use has been made of 
the Farhangi Jehangiri in them, parti- 
evlarly in their examples, by quoting 
mueh inferior late Persian. writers in 
preferenes te the — quotations of 


their original; Which 
taste, as -if some future comm, 
English dictionary might quote Bit 
more. and. some of our. preseut mes 
sycophant poetastors in preference is 
Popes, Addisons, and Arbuthnoig 
Dogios jconson : 
v¢ third volume of interesting ext 

Transactions of the Geologioa Seat 
will be published about the middle of 
July. It will be illustrated by acon. 
siderable number of highly. ‘finished 
plates, chiefly cploured. ~ 

The dramatic nove 
sterling merit of the Pp 
been a new Tragedy, 
or the Castle of Aldo 
Mr, Maturin, of 


drawn characters called 


some strongly 
powers of the actors, 


r. Kean sus. 


tained that of Bertram with his usual 
energy; and that of Countess of Aldo. 
brand was ably filled by Migs Soyse- 
VILLE, who made her first appearance 
with the Tragedy. Aided by the superior 
acting of Kean, in; the New Way to 


Pay Old Debts, in Othello, Righard, 
&e. &c. Drury-Lane Theatre has had a 
prosperous season. Mrs, Suppens-and 
Mr. JOHN KemBue have performed two 
nights within the month at. Covent; 
Garden, to crouded and. enraptured 
audiences. = eS ey 
Reliquize Hearnniana; or, the Ge- 
nuine Remains of Tuomas Heapye; 
are preparing for the press, in 2 vols. 8y0. " 
This celebrated antiquary. left no less 
than a hundred and fifty (or. more) 
pocket volumes, written in his omg 
hand, containing what may very justly 
be termed, a Diary of kis Pursuils. 
This Diary comprises his opinions 08 
books and persons, a considerable pot 
tion of his correspondence, ancgdotes 
of his acquaintance, and indeed of most 
of the literary and political } 
of his day; with a variety of papsts 
subjects of history and antiquity; ~ 
from these volumes .it is. proposed. 
select sueh parts as appear the most i 
teresting and authentic; pads: er 
fidently hoped that. they will form 
work of great literary interest and cur 
riosity. | + ties have 
Several auxiliary Peace cep 
been projected in the counfty, ne 
our last, for tie purpose of distouins 
our Jast, for the pur | Ce 
Tracts to expose the folly apd. righet 
ness of wars. es © 
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18 se winentty Haiahod at press 
wo nca » 
intel, Valea Errors, Ancient and 
4 ace Hobe ciety - 
es of t ybé, eléarly as- 
Popa: with approximations to their 
rational descents, mvestigating the ori- 
‘» aud use of letters, Mosés’s hitherto 
ee dinderstood account of Eden, biblical 
lost Names, Unknown nates of 
yeathen gods, Of nations, provinces, 
&e. with a Critical Disquisition 
vy and Antoninas in Britain. Many of 
the subjects which these stations em- 
brace, were originally printed in this 
Magazine, where they interested many 
of our erudite readers. 

The Sovicty of Arts have voted their 
yold médal, and a reward of 1001.'to Mr. 
Ryaw, for an improved system of venti- 
lating mines. Coal-owners may now 


work out the éntire bed of coal, arid not » 


jeave behind them about one half as pil- 
lars to support the roof; arid this will 
yield another benefit—the roofand floor 
being allowed to close, the cavity will 
be so much diminished as not to form a 
reservoir for water, threatening the 
neighbouring mines. : 

Sir GeorGe CAYLEY, in‘& very inte+ 
resting paper on Aérial Navigation, m a 
late nomber of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, states, that Wpon large constrtic- 
tions, aérial navigation will be perform- 
ed mach cheaper in a horizontal path-by 
the steam-engine, than upon the ascertd- 
ingand descending plan by the inclined 
plane. Several years ago he made many 
estimates of the application ‘of first 
movers to these large balloons; but 
found that the enormons size required 
to be suceessfully driven by them, 
placed the proper scale of experiments 
quite out of the reach of any individual, 
While they were of such magnitude 
as to render the public of that day, if ap- 
pealed to, incredulous upon the subject. 
_ en Sgn a public sabserip- 

on o . to i 
ite tien carry au ret eer 

A fine Panorama of Jerusalem, and 
of the ifiterestinig’ country round that 
rcurated city, is now to be seen near 

cmple-Bar, in Fleet-street. We are 
~ to see this mimic representation of 

a in other hands, since the original 
" lings are: prostituted to flatter the 
r miration of the vilrar for human 
nee without régard to the jastice 
7 tontest which is celebrated. The 
gon Picture is Only commendable 

U designed to bring distant scenes 


station of Richard of Cirenées- ~ 
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of Nature under the ¢¥é, td save the 
pains and expence of travelling. 


Mr. Lvekcock, of Birtii am, has 


‘In the préss, Sunday-School Moral Lee. 


tures; ifterspersed with a variety of 
interesting and illustrative anecdotes, 
many of them gleaned from his owh 
personal observation, followed by @ brief 
account of the origin, progress, and per- 
manent success of the institution for 
which the lectures were prepared. 

Mr. Howsnir has nearly ready for 
publication, somé Practical Observa- 
tions on the Diseases of the Urinary 
Organs, Hlustrated by cases and én- 
gravings. ) 

The attention of the patrons of the 
fine arts has been invited to a sefies of 


Portraits of celebrated Paintérs; en- 


graved by Jonn Corner; with a bic- 
Ze si compilation from established 
authorities. Each part will contain 
four portraits of distinguished painters, 
engraved in the line franner, orna- 
mented with a Tablet, containing & 
Miniature of sothe esteemed perform- 
atice of the artist, and accompanied hy 
a concise methoit, derived from the 
best authorities, 

Mr. WiLLtam Puivtirs will publish, 
early in Jaly, a new edition of his Out- 
lines of Mineralogy and Geology, re- 
vised and improved. ‘This elementary 
book 7s ‘designed chiefly for the use ef 
students. ‘To this edition will be‘added, 
some Account of the Geology of England 
and Wales, together with a coloured 
map and scction of the strata; which is 
intendert also to be pablished separately 
to accommodate the purehasers of the 
first edition. — | 

The Bighth Number of Mr. Brrr- 
TON’S superb Work of Cathedral Anti- 
quitics, containing seven engravitigs of 
Norwich Cathedral, is just published ; 
and another trumber, to be published in 
August, will complete the history and 
illustration. of that Cathedral. Wins 
chester Church, which is to be third in 
his series, will be illustrated by thirty 
engravings, and will be ublished in 
five saccessive numbers in the course ‘of 
the next winter. The history and illas- 
tration of York Cathedral will imme- 
diately follow that of Winchester, and 
will consist of’ thirty-six engravings, 
with ample historic and deseriptive ac- 
counts. | ’ 

We learn that the publication of the 
second volame of Mr. Bioke’s splerx 
didly embellished History of Ratland, 
is-suspended by the unhappy —. 
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.tion of the malady of the ingenious au- 


thor’s mind. 
‘We again assure our readers, that 
Dr. Joun Wo cor, the author of the 


‘inimitable pieces published under the 


name of PETER Pinpar, has not pub- 


‘lished any new work, besides the short 
pieces in this Magazine, for several 
years past. The 
-venerable bard has lately been grossly 


tical name of the 


abused. : 

Such has been the effect of the in- 
creased duties on Almanack stamps, 
and such is the inability of the peaple 


to pay high duties, that we understand 


the sale of Moore’s Almanack alone has 
been diminished this year between 70 
and 80,000 copies. 

Proposals have been circulated for 


publishing, in one volume quarto, price 


Il. 11s. 6d. in boards, the History of 
Plymouth; by Henry Woo.icomse, 


esq. It will be derived from authentic 
records in the possession of the corpo- 


ration of Plymouth, in the Tower of 


London, the British Museum, the Ex- gaged 


ehequer, &c. &c. and will contain the 
History of Plymouth-Dock and Stone- 
house ; comprising an account of the 
Dock-yard, with the other naval and 
military establishments at that port. 

Parliament having liberally allowed 
the Gas-light Company to extend their 
capital from 2 to 400,000/. and their 
charter to forty years, there is reason to 
hope that in the ensuing year, the mode 
of lighting by gas will be general in the 
metropolis. Hitherto, the operations 
of the Company have been fettered by 
want of sufficient capital. As a mea- 
sure of police, as well as convenience, 
we hope the pipes will be jaid on all the 
great roads within three or four miles 
of the metropolis. 

The existence of the following socie- 
ties in London, devoted to the encou- 
ragement of the Fine Arts, marks the 
anxiety which exists in the present day 
to give effect to genius:— 

1. The Royal Academy. 

2. The British Institution. 

S. Society of Engravers, 

4. The Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. 
 §. The Associated Society of Artists in 
Water Colours. 

6. The Society of Architects. 

7. The London Architectural Society. 

8. The Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 

An English and Mahratta Dictionary 
is proposed tobe compiled by Captain 
Gideon Hutchinson, of the Bombay Na- 
tive lnfantry.—Specimens have beenlaid 


before the Court of Directors pe \ 
Company, with a view that the ete 
the compiler may meet with the, no” 
atiention.—Capt. H. remarks that 


Mahratta language ma divided ; 
two classes; the Ro Blala » 
that which is more immedia 
quial, and the Prakroot, w 
greater abundance of Sanserit 
and in which their poems, histories, 
arc composed. It has been an obj 
combine tlic two classes 

root is ever had recou 


the 
ot 


mples—to en- 
liven the convivialities of a i 
to add to the entertainment of public re- 
joicing, or the solemnities of funenl 
eee. 3 bia my 
n nence o peace, 

diminished interest of public news, the 
sale of most of the London New: 
papers has fallen one-third. 

A novel is printing by Miss Ewa 
ParRKER, under the title of “Self De- 
ception.” _ 

In the very curious and important 
work of Mr. G. N. Hit, of Chester, on 
insanity, he considers himself as having 
established the following results:— 

1. That insanity has always corporeal 
disease for its foundation. 

2. That insanity consists of but one spe- 
cies under two forms, viz. the Sruenic and 
AstHENIc, or Mania and Melancholia. 

3. That insanity is not an hereditary 
disease, in ae Pa of the word, as 
commonly understood. 

4. ‘That insanity is as generally curable 
as any of those violent diseases’ most sc 
cessfully treated by medicine. — 

Mr. STEVENSON, an engineer, .. 
communication - i: Geological. 
cicty, maintains, that the ge ; 
the , enon ocean and British ~ 
filling up, and the: level of the - 
rising. Fre illustrates the position ¥ 
facts relative to the encroachments 
the sea on the shores of sheltered bays 

A: mass of meteoric iron bas 
found by Mr. Morey 10 the Brasils — 
seven feet long and four feet 0 ' 











16. 
wy jr cubic feet, _and 
con 14,000Ibs. Four per cwt. of, 
ae was found in the iron mass, and.it 

aynetic. * - 
Ta aneat selected this year .by the 
Margaret Professor at Cambridge, for 
bis discourses before the university, 1S,. 
the Interpretation of Prophecy... 

Mr. CaMPBELL hasread an able paper 
to the WWernerian Society, m which he 
roves that the upright growth of vege- 
fables is owing to the perpendicular. 
ascent in the sap vessels of gazeous pro- 
ducts lighter than atmospheric air, But: 
he speaks before this learned physical. 
society, of gravitation as an ovcult 
ower, notwithstanding the repeated 
proofs published of late years, that the 
force by which masses of matter fall, or 
ravitate together, is a necessary result 
of the mutual mechanical action of any 
{wo bodies placed within the elastic me- 
dium of space. | 
Speedily will be published, a secret 
history of the marriage of the Princess 
Charlatte. with. Prince Leopold; and of 
the breaking off the Treaty ‘with: the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange; with an 
outline of the policy of the Court of 
Rossia, and some anecdotes .of .the 
Duchess of Oldenburgh.. “a 

We observe ,in the recent French 
jounals, that translations of our best 


elementary School Booksare announced . 


at Paris, Blair’s Uniyersal Preceptor 


and Grammar of Philosophy, Gold- . 
smith’s Elementary Geographies, and. 


‘Robinson’s Grammar of History, are 
prefaced by high eulogiums. a 
Mr. Satissury, of Brompten, has 
commenced a series of botanical excur- 
sions round the metropolis, on the plan 
of Jauflret’s interesting walks round Pa- 
ris. He publishes the results in the Me- 
dical and Physical Journal. — 
_ Mr, Hayes, of King-street, Covent- 

arden, is preparing a Catalogue of a 
humerous collection of classi¢al, bibli- 
cal, and critical literature, arranged (for 

’ Convenience of reference) in. chrono- 
logical order, from the infancy of priut- 
lg to the present time. 

Speedily will be published, ‘some 
rst es Remarks in Surgery, illas- 
pe by cases, by A. CopLanp Hort- 
N SON, M.D. late surgeon to the Royal 
“aval Hospital at Deal. Zz 

“ir. PYNE’S superb work of the Royal 
Aesidences wil] 5 
or Series, which will comprise’ in- 
pe r views of the most magnificent 
throw Fd the nobility and 
ton é out Great Britain, wit ; 

“and biographical notices of the 
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he succeeded by a Se- 


sentry, 


his- ‘artery with aa’ hicre 
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families to whom they belong; and a 
descriptive catalogue of the pictures 
statues, and superb decorations con. 
tained in each mausion. “The two works 
will display, by graphic means, a consi 
derable portion of the grander of our 
domestic architecture ; and wilt exhibit, 
at one view, much of the magnificence. 
of England; many of the seats of our 
nobility and gentry vieing, in extent 
and splendour of internal decoration, 
with the royal -palaces, We feel it 
due to Mr. Pyne to observe, that we 
liave seen soine of the drawings of rooms 
in the royal palaces, and they, in our 
judgment, exceed in beauty and execu- 
tion any drawings. of ‘the kind that we 
ever saw. . 

It appears by the late volume of the 
Transactions of the Linnwan Society 
that a hog was buried in its stye by a fall 
of part of the chalk cliff under Dover 
Castle, December 14,1810. On the23d 
of May, or 160 days after the accident, 
fhe pig alive was extricated from its con- 
Its figure was extremely 
emaciated, having scarcely any muscles 
discernible; and its bristles were erect, 
though not stiff, but soft, clean, and 
white, ‘The animal was lively, walked 
well, and took food eagerly. At the 
time of the accident it was fat, aud sup- 
posed to have weighed about 160}bs.; 
but it now weighed only 40lbs. At the 
time’ of the fall there was neither food 
nor water in the stye, which is a cave 
‘about six feet square, dug in the rock, 
and boarded in the front; and the whole 
was covered about 30 feet deep ‘in the 
falien chalk: fhe door and other wood 
in front of thestye had been much nib- 
bled, and the ‘sides of the cave were 


very ‘smooth, having apparently been 


constantly licked for obtaining the mois- 


ture exuding through the rock.’ 
Dr. Parry, of Bath, in an able work 


~6n the Arterial Cireulation; gives the fol- 


lowing curious explanation of the pheno- 
menon of the Arterial Pulse: —* When, 
by the contraction of the left ventricle, 
the blood included in it is forcibly ex- 
pelled into the aorta, all these columns 
(says he) receive the shock of propulsion 
at the same instant. But the velocity, 
during this systole, being greater than 
during the diastole, the momentum, and 
consequently: thé. imputse; tr every di- 
rection, is: also’ greater in the systole. 
"When, therefore; an artery 1s compressed 
‘with’ the fingers in the ‘usual mode of 
feeting: the pulse, the blood, in conse- 
‘quence of the systole rushing into the 
ase of: momehtum, 
uulse of dilatation 
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to the fingers than from the less momen- 
tam, which exists during the diastole, 
and thus produces the phenomenon of 
the pulse,” ia 

- It appears, in addition to the facts 
which we have already stated, that the 
Admiralty Telegraph could transmit to 
Plymouth the hour of twelve by the 
Horse Guards clook, while the hour was 
striking ; and that several questions and 
answers could be scent and received back 
within twelve minutes. 

Mr. Dvyer’s “ Privileges of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge,” will not be pub- 
lished till the winter, in consequence of 
the necessary enlargement of his plan. 
It will consist of two volumes, large oc- 
tavo, to conform with “the History of 
the University and Colleges.” In the ad- 
ditions to the history (in the second vo- 
lume), the literary biography of the uni- 
wersity will be brought down to modem 
times. 

Dr. WoOLLASTON proves that the ac- 
tion of a diamond on glass is owing to, 
its form ; but that it does not penetrate 
the glass above the two-hundredth part 
of an inch. 

The editors of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal state, that they have re- 
ecived from a eorrespondent in Ger- 
many, two cases of Hydrophobia eured 
by excessive bleeding, mercury, and 
ether remedies. 

Mr. GarnattT has sent to the Bath 
Society an account of the American 
mode of washing linen by steam, which 
is more simple than the method adopted 
in this country.. ‘The steam is of the in- 
tensity of boiling water, and the compen- 
sation is made by 4 exposure to 
its influence: im general about two hours 
answer. ‘The utensils consist of a boiler, 
nearly filled with water, with a copper 
eonvex cover, inserted three or four 
inches in the water, and fitting the boiler 
sufficiently tight, though it is not essential 
that it should be completely close; 9 


pipe, te indicate when the water has. 


evaporated so low as to endanger the 
burning of the boiler; a steam-pipe, in 
parts, conveying steam to the washing- 
tub, which has a false bottom, perforated 
te let the steam ascend to the clothes; 
and a washing or steaming tub, the cover 
of which need not be very close. 

A work is in the press, on the Beau- 
ties and Defects of the Horse, compa- 
ratively delineated in a series of eo- 
floured plates, from the pencil of Mr. H. 
ALKEN, with references and useful in- 
struction to young purchasers, or to 
those who wish to pursue the study of 
that noble animal, | 


A novel, entitled A on 
by M. Benjamin pg Constant 

The library of the late Field-Manta) 
Junot, duke of Abrantes, containing 
splendid assemblage of books, chicty 


printed u : chiefly 
by Mr. aa = shortly be sold 


Mr. Dovenry is 
Observations and —_ oe 
Nature and Treatment of the Yellow 
or Bulam Fever, in Jamai and af 
Cadiz; particularly in what regards ity 
primary cause and contagious powers, 
Mr. T. WiLitaMs announces & Vo 
lume, under the title of, Religious Li. 
berty, stated and enforced on the Prig. 
eiples of Scripture and Common Sense: 
in six essays, ; 

Mr. Wricut, of Li whose 
attachment to the principles of liberty 
are well known and deservedly re. 
spected, announces a new weekly pub 
lication, te be entitled, the Liverpool 
Freeman, with this excellent’ motto 
rom ng ao ve , 

‘If to inform the le of England of 
their actual slinagieg ter to inflame them, 
the fault is in those who have brought them 
into that situation, and not in those whe 
onty tell them the truth,” 

It will partake of the character of a 

Magazine ; political intelligence and 

discussion wilt be the primary ae 

but, by compressing the events, and re 

serving the space occupied with adver 

tisements, a large ear of the papet 
to 


will be appropriated to a greater vanety 
of subjects, and to communications of 


merit. It wilt be printed on a sheet of 
demy, in octavo pages. As an addition 
to the slender means vom . a srpalih 
the people for resisti e 

cal corruption, we heartily wish Mr. 
Wricut the success which his good 
intentions merit. : ; 
"The school of Sacred Music in Bdix- 
burgh at esag eo agree he ~ 
250 pupils: are tau 

ets plan, vie by se a 


‘black board, on which the master. writes 


his lessons with chalk. ¥ 
Mr. W. CuapMan has commumiceted 
to the Royal Society an hypothesis, thal 
coal is derived from the prolonged cou 
pression of beds of peat. The ‘ 
peat-bogs are from thirty to forty re 
and he finds, by calculation, pape 
mass was compressed, it would be 
equal to the strata of coal at N de 
He also traces the analogy betweeD and 
timber or trees found in peat-bogs, 
on the sea-shores of Northumberland 
and the gritstone found in the yo 
mine at Neweastle, This slone, ceo 
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whieh have been sent to the 
a Oe escu, has the perfect form 
appearance of trees; and even its 
apparent fibres are such as to leave no 
doubt of the kind of wood which had 
ed the present sand or grit, The 
combustion which assisted the change 
of peat into coal, he considers, as having 
been effected by means of the pyrites, 


GERMANY, 


The ingenious Link has proved, bya 


series of experiments, that animal albu- 
men and vegetable gluten are similar 
principles, if not the same. 

Messts. Pannot and ENGELHARDT 
have determined, with great accuracy, 
the respective levels of the Black and 
Caspian Sea, and it appears that the lat- 
ter has sunk 200 feet, and has lost 
$0,000 sqnare leagues of its surface. 
May not the whole, in the course of ages, 
form a basin like the London and Paris 
basins? The Mediterranean was deter- 
mined by the French to be twenty-seven 
fect lower than the Red Sea; and the 
Pacific Ocean is known to be twenty- 
three feet higher than the Gulfof Mexico. 

Between the years 1455 and 1487 
there were printed twenty-two different 
éditions of the Bible in Latin; and, be- 
tween 1462 and 1490, thirteen editioris 
in German, Iu 1712 Baron Charles 
Hildebrand, of Canstein, caused to be 
cast such a number of types, that all the 
pages of the Bible might be kept set up, 

ta permanency. His Biblical Esta- 
blihment, formed in the Orphan-house, 
at Halle, in Saxony, produced in the 
space of ten years, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand copies of the Bible ; 
aud one hundred and thirty thousand co- 
ay of the New Testament; and accord- 

¢ to an exact calculation made at 
Halle, published in 1812, there had been 
vended in the space of a hundred years, 


one million nine hundred and_forty-three- 


and sixty-two complete copies 
of the Bible; and a proportionate num 
ber of copies of the New Testament, 


! ITALY, 

Among the works published during 
these ten years by the pupils of the 
x of Architecture, at the expence of 
ry Seaa, we may distinguish the Ruins 

sium, by M. Lagardette; a Col- 

} . of Town and Country Houses, 
Ned ma Dubut; Tuscan Architecture, 
Cnn Grandjean and Famin; a 
by M2 Of the finest Tourbs of Italy, 
: Grandjean; the Ruins of Pou» 


Ming M. Mazois: the Complete 


. Vignole, by Messrs. Le Bas 
ad Debret. "There now remains to be 


Méraved, the Restosations of the Female 


of Patrician Chastity, by M. Dubit: 
the Temple of Vesta at Roitte, by M, 
Coussin; the Mausoleuin of Cécilia 
Metella, by M. Grandjean ; the — 
of Antoninus and Faustina, by M. Me 


nager; the Arch of Titus, by M, Gue- - 


nepin; the Temple of Fortune at Pra- 
neste, by M. Huyot; and of thé Pan 
theon, by M. Leciere ; to which we ma 
also add tlie restorations of the Po 
of Octavius, by M. Chatillon; and the 
emple of Mars the Avenger, by M. 
Gauthier, 

FRANCE. 


As one amotig a hundred similar 
proofs of the deliverance of Europe, (into 
the hands of despots and bigots,) six 
individuals, authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers, have been sénténcéd to be trans- 
ported, we suppose to Guyana, for an 
alle libel; other cruel seutences of 
twenty years and teéii years woe, im- 
prisonment, are daily featurés of the 
triumph of that odious systém which 
the free English people are insultingly 
called on to celebrate by festivals, mid- 
numents, and new cliurches! — 

The Geography of New Hollatid, ao- 
eording to M. MALte BaRwn, is iow 
completed. . Its coasts to thé East are 
called New South Wales. The island 
fo the Sout is called Dieman’s Land, 
and is separated by Basse’s Strait. The 
SouTHERN coast is from East to We 
successively Grant's Land, Napoléon’s 
Land, Flinders’ Land, and Nuyt’s Land. 
The WesTERNshore, from South to North 
consists of Leuwin’s Land, Ebel’s 
and Endracht’s Land. The Nortuern 
coast from West to East, is De Witt’s 
Land, Dieman’s Land, Darnheim’s Land, 
and Carpenter's Land. Ou the Nor- 
thern coast is the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
on the Western, the Gulf of Chieus- 
Marius ; and on the Southern, the Gulf 

Bonaparte. The strait which sépa- 
rates the Northern Point from New Gui- 
nea, is called Torres Strait. The coasts 
of New Guinea have not yet been accu 

ely surveyed. 
ad faviagh finds, from thirty-seven 
of the best experiments on the length of 
the seconds pendulunr in difigrent lafi- 
tudes, that: the increase of gravity from 


ator to the poles, follows the 
a which theory points out as the most 


simple; and, he concludes, that the den- 
sity of the earth must augment regularly 
from. the surface to the centre; and 
hence he infers the original fluidity of 
the whole~a. state, he adds; which no- 
thing. but excessive heat could produce, 
M. Dupi,. counsel to Sir R, Wilson, 
Mr. Brace, and Captain Hutch 
has lately written an interesting a 
AA circumstantial 
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circumstantial Narrative of the Escape 
of M. Count de LAvALette. A 
translation las just been published in 


London. 
AMERICA. , 


The Literary and Philosophical S 
ciety of New York, established and in- 
corporated in the year 1814, have ‘lately 
offered to the public the first volume of 
their Transactions in large 4to. This 
volume, besides the elaborate and va- 
Juable discourse of the President, con- 
tains a large body of interesting and 
novel information, relative to the liter- 
ature and science of theA merican States. 

The American Ornithology is at 
length completed, by the appearance of 
the 9th volume. Mr. WILson, in this 
celebrated work, has figured and de- 
scribed 278 species of the feathered tribe 
of the United States, 56 of which are 
asserted to have not been known before. 
’ Dr. Hosack is about to ‘lay before 
the Literary and Philosophical Socitty 
of New York, the results of his expe- 
riments and observations on the mode 
of communication existing between the 
mother and foetus. It is familiary 
known, that physiologists are much di- 
vided in opinion on this interesting sub- 
ject; and Dr. H. we are informed, is 
disposed wholly to reject the present 
received doctrines concerning it. He 
denies to the placenta the office of lungs, 
and maintains that the blood, already 
oxygenated, passes by direct communi- 
cation from the mother to the foetus in 
utero. He has long inclined to this 
belief, and in 1807, promulgated these 
opinions as teacher of midwifery in the 
University of New York. 

Literary and Philosophical Intelii- 
' gence, fram the Boston edition of the 

Monthly Magazine. , 

Two thousand dollars have been pre- 
sented to the Treasurer of Donations to 
the Episcopal Fund for the support of 
the Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, Bos- 
ton. ‘The donor is unknown. 

Anunknowilady of Boston has made, 


through a Rev. Gentleman, a donation 


of three thousand dollars to the “ Bi- 
shop’s Fund.” This fund, already re- 
speciable, receives continuai additions ; 
and, we learn, the Bishop of the Eastern 
Diocese intends to reside in Cambridze. 
_ Capt. ALEX. Corrin, jun. agent of the 
State Prison, New-York, has made an 
iinprovement, to facilitate the motion of 
wheels, windlasses, by the means of 
rotary or friction vollers, which lessens 
the quantity of strength otherwise ne- 
cessary to be applied; thus two men will 
be able to heave, by a windlass so con- 
structed, what would reguire the 


lyf 
strength of five in those now Da i 
one horse will be able to raid bey 
res > ne tew plan, what two 
would perform with 
the old. | Sent Serta eg 

Varieties of Life, or, Conduct thd 
Consequences, a novel, in two volum 
—The Life of General Morean by lies 
PHILLIPPART, esq.—And Patience and 
Perseverance ; a novel, in two volume 
by Mrs. HoFLan, are reprinting, .. 

Mr. W. Woodward, of Philadelphia, ig 
preparing for press, the Rev. Dr. Scory’s 
Reply to the Bishop of Lincoln on his 
Refutation of Calvinism, in two octavo 
volumes. 

Mr. Woodward has issued proposals 
for publishing, Philological Researches, 
or an attempt to elucidate the principles 
of English Grammar, by ‘a comparis 
with those of the Latin, Greek, and He. 
brew Languages, by James P. Wu. 
son, D.D. 2 ea 
_ Mr. Fintey, of Philadelphia, has just 
published, Engrayings of the Muscles 
and Joints, illustrating the Anatomy of 
the Human Body, by Joun Bett, sor- 
geon. 4to. price six dollars,—He will 
shortly publish, in a corresponding form 
with the above, Bell’s Engravings of the 
Bones and of the Nerves, 

An American edition of Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Conii- 
nent, between the years 1799—1804, by 
ALEXANDER DE HumMsBo pt, and Ame 
"BoNnPLAND, has just been published by 
M. Carey, Philadelphia. 

' Mr. Thomas Dobson, of Philadelphia, 
has in the press, Prodromus of the Flora 
Philadelphica; exhibiting a list of all 
‘the planis to be described in that work, 
which have as yet been collected, by 
Wm. P. C. Barton, M. D. Fellow of 
the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia; Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society Ke. it will contain a list 
of about four huridred and fifty genera of 
indigenous and commonly cultivated 
plants; and, though purporting to be 4 
mere catalogue, it will contain brief 
descriptions of the essential generie ¢ 
racters, the form of the leaves, 
natural families of Jussieu, sof 

He lias lately published Gregory's ( 
Edinburgh) Dissertation on the ee 
of a Change of Climate, in the Care ¢ 
Diseases; translated from: the ogi 
with valuable notes, by Dr. W. P. % 
BARTON, in one Vvotume, octave. 

Mr. Archibald London, of gic 
Pennsylvania, has compleied the Pr ‘. 
cation of “'Fravels through T urkey nt, 
Asia; ‘the Holy Land, Arabia, iy 
and other parts of the. World; 
CHARLES THOMPSON, €84- BeNvanly 


. Po 








1316.) 


BenJjAMI 
has issued 


w TinnerR, of Philadelphia, 
proposals for engraving and 
ablishing, a new National Print, re- 
resenting Commodore Me. Donough’s 
Victory on Lake Champlain. 


Mr. JouN MELLISH, of Philadelphia, 
has in preparation for publication, a six- 
sheet Map of the United States and con- 

‘enous British and Spanish Possessions, 
with a description topographical and 
statistical, price ten doliars. * ; 

Messrs. CoLLins and Co, of NewYork, 


intend republishing Phillips’s Outline of 
Mineralogy and Geology. 
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Mr. Carey, Philadelphia, hias in ‘the 
press, the Irish Melodies of Thotag 
Moore, esq. EE tit 

The Heart and the Fancy, or Valsi- 
nore, a tale, by Miss Benen, is printing. 

Also, ‘Trecothick Bower, or Lady of 
the West Country, a tale, in two ve 
lumes, by Regina Maria Rocug, |. * 

And, Father as he Should be, a nove, 
in two volumes, by Mrs. Hornanp. 

And a new edition of Discipline. , 

The Literary and Philosophical So- 


ciety of New York have lately pub- 


lished a volume of their Transactions, — 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JUNE. 


—_— 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

SUPPLEMENT to Longman, Hurst, 

Rees, Orme, and Brown’s Catalogue 
of an Extensive Collection of Old Books, 
for the Year 1816, comprising the libra- 
ries of several eminent collectors, with 
others of a smaller extent, and including 
numerous articles of great rarity; all of 
which have been recently purchased, 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Genealogical Tree of the Macdon- 
ald’s, as Lords of the Isles; by Mr. John 
Brown, coloured on canvas, and roller. 
il. 11s. 6d. 

The early Life of Ben. West, esq.; 
by Mr. Galt. royal Svo. 15s. 

Memoirs of Nicholas Ridley, formerly 
bishop of London, 1s. 

Memoirs of Madame la Marquise de la 
Rochejaquelin. ‘Translated from the 
second edition, printed at Paris, with a 
map of Vendée, 8vo, 14s. 

Memorie of the Somervilles; being a 
History of the Baronial House of Somer- 
Ville, published from the original Manu- 
script, in the possession of the present 
noble Representative of the Family ; by 
James, eleventh Lord Somerville, 2 vols, 
bvo. with two portraits and nine other 
figravings, 21, 2s,——royal 8vo. 53s. 


DRAMA. . 
The eighth volume of the Theatical In- 
quisition, 15s. 6d. ° 


.. Impartial View of the Stage, from 
’ days of Garrick and Rich, to the pre- 
sent period; of the causes of its degene- 
a and declining state, and shewing the 
ny of a reform in the system, as 
edn means of giving stability to the 
tre, Property of the two Winter The- 
tes; by Dramaticns, 9s. 
G EDUCATION. 
La ade in Easy Dialogues; by a 


The History of England, ditto. 1s. 
. _ _ETHCs. 
mats designed to promote Beneficence, 
perance, and Medical Science; by 


- Mttsom; re-published in three vols 


8vo. with Memoirs of the Author, and of 
James Neild; esq.; and brief notices of 
many other of Dr, Lettsom’s Friends: em- 
bellished with forty plates, ten of whick 
were not in the first edition, 21. 9s, 

Spurinna; or the Comforts of Old Age, 
with notes and biographical illustrations ; 
by Sir Tiiomas Bernard, baronet. 8vo0. 9s, 

Sancho; or, the Proverbialist.. Royal 
12mo. 5s. 

Liberty, Civil and Religious; by the 
Rev. T. Bowdler, A.M. &vo. 3s. 

The Cottagers of the Lakes, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

' FINE ARTS. 

Letters on the Fine Arts, written from 
Paris in the Year 1815; by Henrg 
Milton, esq. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

A Dictionary of Painters and Engravers; 
by W. Bryan. 2 vols. 4to. Sl. 5s. roya! 91, 

Of Statuary and Sculpture among the 
Ancients; with some Account of Speci- 
mens preserved in England; by James 
Dallaway, M.B. F.A.S. With thirty en- 
gravings and several wood-cuts; imps 
Bvo. 21. 8s. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Early 
History of Engraving upon Copper and in 
Wood; with an Acconnt of Engravers and 
their works, from the Invention of Chal- 
cography by Maso Fimiguerra, to the Time 


—of Mare’ Antonio Raimondi; including 


Observations on some of the first Books, 
ornamented with Wood-cuts ; by William 
Young Ottley, F.S.A. in 2 vols, 4to, 8!. 8s. 
illustrated by numerous fac-similes, 
The Apocrypha to Macklin’s Bible, 
which completes. the magnificent edition 
of the Sacred Scriptnres; begun by the 
late Mr. Macklin. 16 guineas. 
HISTORY. °C 
Annnal Register, or a View of the His- 
tory, Politics, and Literature, for the 
1815. S&vo. 16s. . 
ber History of the Wars of the French 
Revolution; by J. Baines. Vol. I. 4to, 
1, 1s. 
: A History of ee by J. Reid. 
| 4to. 31. 13s.6d. 
y kates on the Philosophy of Modern 


; in the University of 
History, delivered “im Dublin ; 
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Dublin; by George Miller, D.D. late fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublia. Vol. 1, 2, 
Svo. 1). 14s. 

LAW. 

A Practical Abridgment of Election 
Law, from the issuing of the Writ to the 
Return; adapted particularly to the case 
of Returning Officers, Candidates, and 
Electors, in the respective proceedings for 
€ ounties, Cities being Counties, and Bo- 
roughs ; by John Disney, esq. barrister-at- 
law. Svo. 74, 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

An Analysis of the Mineral Water of 
Tunbridge Wells, with some Account of 
its Medicinal Properties; by Charles Scu- 
damore, M.D. 8vo. 3s, 

Essays on Insanity, Hypochondriasis, 
and other Nervous Affections; by John 
Reid, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 

DMISCELLANIES. 
AnnualGleanings of Wit. 2 vols, 18mo.7s. 
Memoirs of the Harcourt Family, 

$2mo. 3s. 

A Description of the correct Method 
of German and French Waltzing, the truly 
fashionable Species of Dancing ; by Thos. 
Wilson. 10s. 6d, 

Arguments and Facts, demonstrating 
that the Letters of Junius were written by 
Joho Lewis De Lolme, Author of the 
eelebrated Essay on the English Consti- 
tution; by T. Busby, Mus. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Colonial Journal, Number J. a New 
Quarterly Publication, with Engravings. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. 

Modern French Conversation; contain- 
wg New Easy Dialogues, Models of Cards, 
in French aud English; by J. Maurois. 
dime. 3s. 

Volume XII. of the Transaetions of the 
Royal lrish Academy. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Transactions of the Horticultnral 
Society of London. Part IV. vol. 2, 15s. 

A System of Physiological Botany ; by 
the Rev. P. Keith, F.L.S. with Plates by 
Sowerby. 2 vols: Sve. il. 6s. 

General Zoology ; or, Systematie Natu- 
yal History ; commenced by the late George 
Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. &c. with Plates from 
the first Authoritics and most select Spe- 
cimens, engraved principally “by Mrs. 
Griffiths. Vol. 9, ave. 2s. 198. 6d.—royal 
paper, 3). 16s, 

: NOVELS. 

The Antiquasy; by the Author of 
“Waverley and Guy Mannering,” 3 vols, 
12mo, il. 4s, 

Brougham Castle. 2 vels. 10s; 6d. 

Faith and Fietion; by Elizabeth Ben- 
nett, 5 vols. 12me. ih Zs. 6d. 

The Spinster's Journal; 3 vols. 1¢mo. 
46s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Children, suppesed to be written by him- 
self. 3 vols. 18s, 

Craigh Melrose Priovy, er Memeirs of 
the Mount Lintcn Family. 4 vols, 245, 
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Tales of To-day ; by M 
of Atiel, Wanderings of Frac aee® 
PHILOLOGY, 
An Easy, Natural, and Rational 
a teaching and seating the re 
ngnage, on a P| 
which the Anomalies sud trot new it 
Verbs are clearly demonstrated. od 


and 
duced to Rules ; the whole dedueed 4" 
the Philosophy of Lan , and he 
lysis of the Human Mind; by Willian 
Henry Pybus. 8vo. gs, 


on q yonver, 

erim, a Syrian Tale; in 

we 4s. 6d. / four Canta, 
ocins ; including correct copies of 

Thee Well, &c. and Five a _ 

before printed ; by Lord Byron, yo. %, 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Mam 
ners ; by Jane Taylor. foolscap 8vo, 6s, 

The Stage, in 1816, a Satirical Poem, in 
three Parts, with Notes and Illustrations: 
Part the first. 3s. | , 

Freedom, with other Poems ; by George 
Thomas. 6s. le 

The Mountain Boy ; by J. Bird, 8vo, %, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Question of the hecessity of the existing 
Corn Laws considered; by Charles Henry 
Pairy, M.D. F.R.S.- 8vo..8s. 

Huts to a Traveller into Foreign Coun- 
tries ; by the Rev. Jobn Marriot. igmo. %, 

The Principles of Population and Pre 
duction, as they are affected by the Pro- 
gress of Seciety; with a View to Morl 
aud Political Covsequences; hy Joke 
Weyland, jun. esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 14s. 

bservations on the intended Amend 
ment of the Irish Grand Jury Laws; to 
which is added, a Plan for the general 
Survey and Valuation of Ireland, and for 
the Commutation of Tithes; by William 
Parker, esq. 8vo. 58. , 

Practical Political Economy; being * 
systematic Arrangement for effecting & 

eduction in the Poor-Rates, yoprovilg 
the Value of Small Farms, and alsoa Cour 
missariat System, whereby a saving may be 
effected of upw een of £1 est a 
num; withan A ix, desct 
Invention of My of Logical Scales, for 
the Use of Law-bewildered Jurymen, &€¢. 

POLITICS. ; 
he Extraordinary Red Book. 12m 

Sequel to Lord Bilayney’s 
Svo. 1%s. 

The Talents Ran Mad; of, —. 
Hnndred and Sixteen; a satirical he 
with Notes; by rt Author of 
Talents, @vo. 5s. 

Waterloo; a Peem, with Notes; by Heber 
Davidson, esq. Advocate. 8¥0. 5% of the 

John Ball's Bible, ox Memous alls 
Stewards and Stewardships of oe ‘aries 
Manor of Great — “— 
times to the present, 8¥0- sth 

A. istorieal Account, intersperstae 
Biographicat Aneedotes of td. 

Saxony ; by F, Shoberh 78: sBB0Loes 

















1816.] 

TREOLOGY. 

Dissertations on Various Interesting 
Gabjects, with a View to illustrate the 
guiable and moral Spirit of Christ’s Reli- 
ion; by the Rev. T. Watson. 8vo. 6s. 

Agency of Divine Providence . mani- 
fested ; bv Samee! O'Sullivan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Brief Memoirs Four Christian Hin- 

s, izmo. 3s. 6d. 
oe saily Prayers; by J. Cotterill. 12mo. 6s. 

Farewell gene nt a inate Chanel 

A Sermon, preached in Lambet pel, 
at the Consecration of the Right Rev. 
Robert, Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia; by 
Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 4to. 2s. 

A Brief Statement of the Nature of 
Baptism; by Robert Hardy, a 6d. 

Dr. Mant’s Sermon on egeneration, 
vindicated from the —yv of the Rev. 
T. T. Biddulph. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects and Occa- 
sions; by G. S, Faber, B.D. 8vo. 12s, 

Every-Day Christianity ; by the Author 
of Rhoda, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ma 

The Christian’s Manual, compiled from 
the Enchiridion Militis Christiani of Eras- 
nus; by PhilipWyatt Crowther, esq.8vo. 8s, 

Sermons; by Thomas Trevor Trevor 
a agar of ae Rector o 

est Kirby, andVicar of Eastham. 8vo. 6s, 

Hume's History of England, revised for 
Family Use ; with sach Omissions and Al- 
terations as may render it salutary to 
the Young, and unexceptionable to the 
on Aes the Rev, George Berkeley 

itchell, A.M. 8 vols. 8vo. 31, 12s. 

The Doctrine of the Church of England 
upon the Efficacy of Baptism, vindicated 
from oe meng, by Richard Lau- 
rence, . 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects ; by the 
_ Rev. — Jesse, A.M. 8v0. 9s. 

ommentaries and Annotations on the 
Holy Scriptures: containing I. Various 
rolegomenous Essays, and short Disqui- 
utions.—IT, Introductions to the Books 
of the Old and New Testament, and the 
ppoctypha.— TLL. A Series of Critical, 
P ological, and Explanatory Notes, 
nt original, and partly compiled.— 
lat eee ay Index ; by the Rev. 
ewiett, B.D. 31. 
wae Connection between the Saered 
at Bett es Literature of thre Jewish 
the Coes; n Authors, particularly that of 
sp sical Ages, illustrated, principally 
of a: view to evidence in confirmation 
Robert a of Revealed Religion; by 
ham and ray, D.D. Prebendary of Dur- 
as hed a Svo. 12s. 
s of Mr. James H. Wood, late 
Wet &c. &c. to the Dispensary and 
brea at Blackbarn; includimg his 
ee ow 
° + Ss. A 
ninene?Pal Claims investigated, and. the 
y > the Pulpit defended, in five 
a PY the Rey, Mr, Isaac, t2mo, 45%, 
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_ Lectures delivered before the Christi 
Phiiglogical Society, in which seveenl lap 
portaut ditierences between Modem Ar. 
minians and Calvinists, are impartially 
consiiered, with a View to wm we 
Mutual Forbearauce; by N. Rogers, 
i2zmo, 7s. 

The Village in an Uproar ; or the Thresh- 
er’s Visit to the Missionary Meeung ia 
London, May 1814, 1s. 6d. 

The Pagan Temple, or Missionary Ido- 
latry detected; containing Sketches of 
the Interior of some Chapels in the Me. 
tropolis. 2s. 

. ‘The Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments, with the Text at Large; by 
the Rev. Robert Hawker, D.D. Vicar of 
Charles, Plymouth. Complete in Forty 
Parts, and may be had together, or by 
One or more at a time— Royal Parts, hote 
pressed, 4s. each; demy 3s, each. 

Village Sermons; or, Short and Plain 
Discourses, for the Use, of Families, 
Schools, aud Religious Societies; by 
George Burder. Vol, VIL. 2s, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Guide to all the Watering and Sea. 
Bathing Places for the Year 1816. 1i8me. 
16s. boards.—17s. bound. 

Hindoo Excavations in the Mountain of 
Eliora, near Aurungabad, in the Decaa, 
in twenty-four Views, from the i 
of James Wales, under the direction of 
Thomas Daniell, forming Part VI, of the 
Oriental Scenery. Folio, 31. 3s. 

A History of Chester. 8vo. 93. 

The State Trials; by J. Howell, 21 vols, 
royal 8vo. 331, 18. 6d, 

A History. of Cork ; by J. Smith. 2 vols. 
Svo. il. 8s. 

A Descriptien of the principal Pictures. 

ue Beauties, Antiquities, and Geological 

hanomena of the isle of Wight, by Sir 

Henry C. Englefield, bart. With additi- 
oval Observations on the Strata of the 
Island, aud their Continuation in the ad- 
jacent Parts of Dorsetshire ; by Thomas 
Webster, esq. Illustrated by Maps, and 
nearly fifty Engravings, by W. and G, 
Cooke, from original Drawings by Sa H. 
Engletield and FT. Webster. insp. 4to. 71.76, 
and on large paper 101. 10s. 

Atheniensa; er, Remarks on the T 

y and Buildings of Athens ; by Wik 

liam Wilkins, A.M. F.A.S. 8vo. 123, 

VOYAGES AND TRAFELS, 

Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, Poland, &c. during the Years 1813 
and 1814; by J. T. James, esq. With 
Eighteen Engravitgs, 4to. 3h. 3s. 

A Voyage Rowand the World, fram 1806 
to 1812; m which Japan, Kamschatka, 
the Aleutian Islands, and the Sandwich 
Islands, were visited. Including a Nav- 
rative of the Author's Shipwreck om the 
Island of Samack, aud his subsequent 
Wreck in the oes by Ar 
‘chibald « FIO 76 
ee FRENCH 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 
@uvrages nouveaux importés de France,- par 

Bossange et Masson, libraires, 14, Great 

Marlborough-strcei, & 100, Bond-street. 

Recit Historique sur la Restauration de 
Ja Royauté en Frauce, le 31 Mars, 1814, 
par M.de Pradt. 8vo, Londres, 1816. 5s. 

Almanack Royal pour Vannée 13816, 
vo. 178. 

Essai comparatif entre le Cardinal Dac 
de Richelieu et William Pitt. 8vo. Paris, 
1816. 5s. 

Buch (Leopold de) Voyage ev Horvege 
et en Laponie, pendant les années 1806, 
7807; and 1808, précédé d'une introduc- 
tion par Humboldt, 2 vols. 8vo. Cartes, 
Paris, 1816. iI. 

Reflexions sur la conduite de l’'armée 
qui viend d’étre licenci¢e par suite des 
événemens de Mars 1815. 8vo. Paris, 
1816, 3s. 


Monthly Report 6f Diseases, 


| [July 1, 
Quinze jours a Lo uly , 
8v0. Paris, 1816. ‘ondres & la fin de tgs, 


Considérations morales 
par le Due de Levis, gvo, Pari 1816. 5 
Procés des trois Anglais, Robert oh 
Wiison, - John Ely Hutchinson Mi 
Bruce, et autres. Précédé- ane pune 
istorique su : 
a a “ t Lavalatte, 8v0, Paris, 
. Isaure, et le Chateau de M, val 
12mo. Paris, 1816. 1a: Montine, $ oh 
‘ Bon rg ka (le) Blondel, on tes trois 
ceurs et les deux victimes, < 
Paris, 1816. .7s. em 
Adolphe, Anecdote tronvée dans les 
piers dun inconnu, et publiée par Beuja 
min de Constant. 12mo. Londres, 1816. és, 
Village (le) des Pyrénées, on est-ce uy 
Songe. 5 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816, 10s, 
Edouard et Elfride, ou la Comtesse de 
Salisbury, Roman Historique du XIV, 


Considérations sur l'art de la guerré, 
par Rogniat. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 13s. 
MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDON; 
From May 24 to June 24, 1816. 
—ap— 
aco complaints which have most frequently arrested our attention, are measles and 

. searlatina. Acate rheumatism has also been very general, and more severe than 
usual, which may probably be accounted for by the strange vicissitudes of weather we 
have witnessed this month. Depletion in general is the plan of treatment found most 
snccessful; bat I ought not to overlook the benefit experienced in a variety of in- 
stances from nitre in combination with opiates. In those cases where a repetition of 
bleeding seemed unavoidable, from a recurrence of the pain atid fever, added to.great 
surength of arterial action, a few doses of these medicines have effected more in the 
space of twenty-four hours than the loss of the largest quantities of blood; and I have 
reason to believe that this treatment will often supersede the necessity of bleeding 
altogether, though the state of the pulse and severity of the pain may scem to de- 
mand it. 

One of the rheumatic patients has been affected by a most copious expectoration of 
mucus from the lungs, and, although kept free from pain, labours under feverof ahectic 
kind, and is in a state of debility, which I fear must terminate fatally. Pulmonaty 
consumption is not unfrequently occasioned by rheumatism and gout. Morton, io his 
Exercitationes de Phthisi, notices the facet, that, not only these affections long con 
tinued, are succceded by complaints of the lungs, but even the first attack sometimes 
eccasions an acute and incurable Pthisis, that it is not relieved by the ordinary 
pectoral medicines, but requires the liberal exhibition of remedies which he supp 
to be efficacious in the treatment of the original disorder. The same fact was also Te 
corded by Sydenham, who professed, however, a contrary opinion respecting 
object of treatment. Where the disease, he observes, has been translated to the lungs, 
the curative indications are not to be levelled at the gout, but it is to be treated asa 
real peripnenmony, by bleeding and gentle purging.. To the propriety of the agin 
I give my cordial assent, though I should adopt it on different principles—I know 
no disease in which bleeding and purging. are more efficacious than in gout. _ be 

I refer to acase of severe scald ina child, for the purpose of introducing tot ; 
notice of the public a remedy for burns—the oil of turpentine, first’ I believe pone 
mended by Dr. Kentish, and which for its efficacy is unequalled, I am anxious to Im: 
press the importance of an attention to this subject, because this accident, more pe a 
than any other, requires immediate care, on account of the pain and vesication ‘ 
scquent on delay. If the remedy be at hand, and can be immediately applied, it ca 
be found to abate the*pain, and if continued a sufficient time, will prevent the for d 
tion of blisters and subsequent sores, which are known to be so tedious in yours all 
this instance the scald was orcasioned by boiling tea--the parts were instantly 
mersed in cold water, and kept in that situation till I was called, when I cha v3 
application for jinen razs kept constantly wet with the oil of turpentine, and the Pon 
recovered their healthy action. before the following. morning. Practitioner 
however divided on this subject, some still preferring the use of cold water; but from a4 
ob-ervation, nay actual experiment on my own person, Ihave formed a con 

31, North Crescent, Bedford Square. J, Wants 
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THE following are the means recommended. by M. OrFiza, in his elaborate work: 
T on Poisons, to be employed in combating the effeets produced by Belladonna, 
Datara stramoniun, Tobacco, Digitalis, Anagallis arvensis, Aristolochia clematitis, the 
different kinds of Hemlock, the rose, the laurel, and the rue :— 

«4, If the poison have not occasioned copious vomiting, two or three grains of tartar 

etic, and 20 or 30 of ipecacuanha, mixed in a smail quantity of water, should be.ad- 
sinistered to favour its immediate expulsion; and there is little danger of hastening ab- 
sorption, if the quantity of water in which the emetic is mixed be not considerable. 
The actian of vomiting should be aided by titillating the throat with a feather. 

«9, If some time have elapsed since the poison was swallowed, and it is. supposed to 
have passed into the intestital canal, two or-three grains of tartar emetic, and from an 
onnce toan ounce and a half of sulphate of soda, should be given ; exhibiting at thesame 
time purgative glysters. , b 4A 

«3, If after these means have been employed, symptoms of cerebral congestion re- 
main, blood-letting from the jagular vein must be had recourse.to, and repeated accord- 
ing to the temperature of the patient, and the benefit derived from jt. 

“4, Acidulated drinks, particularly vinegar largely diluted with water, should be ex- 
hibited in small doses, and frequently repeated. If these aciduigted liquids, however, 
be strong, or not exhibited until twenty or thirty hours after the poison has beemtaken, 
sud inflammatory symptoms have come on, they prove hurtful; and this is. also the case 
if they are exhibited before the expulsion of the poison, for the following reasons :—1. 
they do not favour vomiting ; 2. they dissolye the active parts, and facilitate their ab- 
sorption. Si 

5. If these means have al!ayed the nervous symptoms, the inflammatory, which al- 
most always follow, must be combated by changing the acidulons fluids, for demnlcent 
infusions and decoctions ; and leeches may be applied upon the abdomen.” 

As the Upas-tieuté, Nux Fomica, St. Ignatius’ bean, Angustura pseydo-ferruginea,, Ticu- 
nus, Woorara, Upus-antiar, Camphor, and Menispermum caccuilus,, produce. symptoms of 
asphyxia; in the treatmeut of cases of poisoning by them if is necessary, besides em- 
ploymg emetics and other means for expelling the poison, to practise tracheotomy, 
and the artificial inflation of the langs with air. In the case of wounds by weapons, 
poisoned with any of these sabstances, the application of a ligature, and the deep 
cauterization of the wounds are the means recommended. We are of opinion, however, 
that more benefit would result from the complete excision of the weapon, and then 
the immediate application of cupping glasses with an exhausting sytinge over the part. 

With regard to the treatment of cases of poisoning by the fungi (cham ignons), M, 
Orfila details the results of a series of €xperiments, made with the view of ascertaining 
the value of the different substances which have been considered antidotes, in such cases. 
Vinegar is useful when the poisonous fungus has been expelled by vomiting; but the 
reverse is the case if it still remain in the stomach, as this acid dissolves the poisonons 
principle, and thereby facilitates its absorption. Common salt (muriate of soda) acts in 
the same mauner as vinegar; and therefore requires to be employed under the same 
limitations. Sulphuric ether, as it also takes up the poisonous part of the fungi, shonld 
not be employed previoms to tle evacuation of the stomach ; bat afterwards it is of the 
greatest utility. Emeties and emcto cathartics are the most useful remedies in the cases 
under consideration. Volatile aliali is more hurtful than salutary ; and oil, theriac, butter, 
and milk, are useless in this kind of poisoning. a, | 

Mr. Stepren Lr £, ina memoir on thre dispersive power of the atmosphere, presented 
te the Royal Society, and its effect on astronomical! observations, has observed, that 
lars of different colours must be differently refracted, and that the apparent altitude 
of the sun must vary; according to the colour of the dark glass throngh which it is viewed. 
lt is evident to the naked eye that the fixed stars do vary from each other in colonrs 
and this is still more apparent by means of optical instruments. The planets also differ 
from each other in the same respect. Mr. Lee conceives, froth the result ofa great 
hamber of experiments, that the disagreement between the latitade ofa place dedaged 
from observations of circum polar stars; and from observations of tlie sun, may be traced 
tothe use of dark glasses, eo eee ee 
uae it is proved, will rise, though sown ten inches deep, but will not rise if nner 
inde, inches deep. As this depends on the access of air to the grain, it proves how lag 

er the surface of the earth the air is capable of penetrating. | 
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to the number of 20,000 have appeared in the London. zette since 
of anti British wars. ‘Phe chief feature of our pone te the portentous ym’ 
our manufacturing ‘towns industrious artisams parading the streets ; w a | 
_ wees epresséd, : } While farming ig 
y the returns, it appears that 22,276 ewts, of cheese ail: 
“ar 000.0wt, w a ie Come the port of London. - Pee tinpe rtedl last yeas, of 
as been stated in ress, that there are new in active’ operatio ation Wide 
manufhetories-of tlre United States, 50,000'spindles, employing 1);008 persons or the corte 
oe 90,000: bags of cotten, of 3-cwt, eaeh, and’ reqniring & capital of one 
. It appears, ary that American freight is 35 per cent. lower than im British 
op Duty.—Aan account of the duty: bie on the growtli of 1813': 
the different districts :— . Ms »% 4 ty diatinguishing 
& 9 d. 
Barnum 3 7 ‘ e a 53 5 2 
Bedford . .. . 186 5 4 
Cambridge. . . . 215 9 
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Cocoa, West India . 3 5 O 
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fy 1, 1616.] Alphabetical Liet of Bankruptcies. 558 
. fme « 610 0— 614 0 610 ©— 6 14 © perewt. 
Wictings dees, town melted 213 6— 00980 213 0— 0 0 0 ditto. 
aid of "Russia, yellow 272 O~— 00 0 212 6 0 0 © ditto,- 
ing ig. Fu, f Rohea «© + © 4230 —-@ 1 44 0 1413 0 2 5 perlb, 
vit —-, Hyson, fve > «89 GC A— OOO 05 0— 0 5 8B ditto. 
» of Wine, Madeira,old . 90 © 0-120 © © 90 0 Om 120 © Operpipe 
’Port,old  « 120 0 O—12%5 0 O 120 0.0125 0 0 ditto, 

hing Sherry . 110 0 O—120 0 0 110 0 O—120 O Oper butt. 
| ‘ums of Insurance at New Lloyd’s Coffee House.—Guernsey or Jersey, 14:¢.— 

Bite ee Belfast, 1g a 13.— Hambro’, 15s. — Madeira, e0s,— Jasin 50s. 


_Newfoundland, 45s.—Southern Fishery, out and home, — 
Paris, 23 40.—Leghorn, 474.—Lisbon, 564.— Dublin, 155 cént. 
Cana shares sell for 148]1.—Grand Union, 351.—Leicestershire ana Nort 


Licnt COMPANY, at par. : 
Gold in bars 41. per 0z.—New doubloons 3). 15s.—Silver ia bars 5s. 1d, 


The 3 per ceut, cons. on the 25th, were 63; 5 per cent. Navy, 94. 
—_— . 


andcu, London 
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aod Curtis, London 


(Kearfey and Spurr, L Doe 


, ondon ° North : 
Barber W. Bithop Stortford, Hestfordthiré, butcher, (Na- 
Blakey R, Leeds, druggift. (Lamberts and co, London Briftol 
Brereton J, Vintesurch, Shropfhire, brewers (Luwes Etcfies W. Donca 
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and co. Loudon mouth,currier. (W 
Biayou B, jun, and G, Ingliss Manchefter, warehoufemhed; ari J. and Wet 
* (Wigglefworth, London diilon avd Hewitt. London 


oad i Broad Greet, merchant. (Holt and Pore, L. 
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wry he Hdlbdrn, fringe manufacturer. (Platt, Heeitine 8. Kingiton u 
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bre Bourne 

Becher i. Pownill’s Terrace, Ken road, mari nne, Old Mreet road, auctioneer. (Ho 
Ce, nimgton ’ nets poner, Q 4 caftle pin ‘Tyne bulldedy 
{ee afon and Wil Eeaden 1 ; Atte? 

tinfon, Temple, London £llis W. H, Chfiftchurch, » linen draper. (Clarke, 
. (Stringer 

and co. aifs N. Po ‘ So ae ' 
Bartard G. Wantage, Berkthire, brewer. (Blagrave Brace E. late of Tridegar iro works, Bedwelity, Mote 

iliams, London 

Change, warehoufeman, (Boufe 


Cockrill w 0 Heys J: = cotton fj ‘ 

1 . Ki offer an A London _ , 

' ~ Solty toa upon Hull, butcher. (8 4 will J. Reading, barge builder Beer amd 

Copietiick $. Stafford, coal dealer. (smith, Wolvet- Aucfon J. High Wycomb, Buckinghamshire, 
o ‘4 , 


Coburn T. Newlana Oxfordshire, Clutton ; , just, Lime ftecr, 
tude ? Woolftapler, Harhilfon W. and M. rf, Riches cout, 
Starman J. Nanton Falgate, liten draper, (pa0udte, be pode rg (weanive, be 


Course of Exchange, June 21.— Amsterdam, 39 8 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 36 1 23 U.— 
At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Atley, Comhill; Grand Junction 


onshire 


Union, 951.—Lancaster, 191. 108s.—Worcester and Birmingham, 261.—Leeds and Liver- 
pool, 2301.—London Dock, 7431. per share.— West India, 1481.—East India, 1361. 10s. 
_-Fast London WaTER-Wonks, 64l.—West Middlesex, 221.—London Instita 40l, 
—Surry, 111.—Russell, 161.—imperial Insurance Orfice, 491.—Albion, 251.— Gas 
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ALPHABETICAL List of BaNnKRuPYCIés and DivipeNDs, announced | 
2th of May and the 2th of June, 1816, extructed from the Lonilon Gazettes, 


(Bogne, L 


Lancafhire, cotton manufacturer. 


_ omeaal 
‘BANKRUPTCIES. his Month 172. po am at te Soeed We suis, < rng te ap 
[The Solteitor s* Names are between Parensbeses. cana nae ey and Filter, London 
. Dd - b *. 7 
Ailsa We Celle Beuot, Holborn, Rlverfiaiths (arew  brouct W, Le'Cime hreet, ale therchast. 


(Holt aid 


: Farren ; o P , 
Apsley T. fev. Stam Lincoin, brazier, (xiGy, Lond. Dunn J; nite Lion court, Birchin lame, merchant. 


( Sandee , 
Antryss ws Minaeeaty Bip, and infurance > (Tile — Pb. se lane, pened ee i Lovdoa 
‘an and Preftton, London xOn js Kast, 
Byrchmore T. Caddington, Hertfordthire, farmer. [Age Dudley R. Lge oncekerinire. thread manubearet 


4. tudo 


Browning W. St. Mary Axe, wine merchant. (Yothergill Feil H. Bolton, Lancathite, dealer inyarns. (Meadows 


and Ferard, London ft, n bees 
W. Halifax, grocer. (Mafon, London Purnifs J. Liverpool, draper, (Chélter, London 
luck C. Exeter, bh aker. and d WwW. . bookfeller, (Ellis, Loadun , 
peugtarig th makes (Bary Chur At Fo a Pesky ater Wal 
, e t i an ort ° 
(Mowbray, Londob aa agats ii Se vee Frok & a is oul. mershante adelifie, ilbridge 
Brees ? Ph = of Aldgate, hatter. ~ (Béennétt, L- Franc Ri lhe on tinman. = (Hurd, w, and 
- Fea i % a. n 
{Pécock rayton, Cambridge, dealer and chapman voeer ts — je Seiby, York, merchants. (Wiglefworth, 
Brown J, jun. Rodborough, Gloucefter,-clothiers (urd Condon 
and co. London icker A, Esi 


th, thopkeepere {Santety Lone oo... 
Barnes W. New Sarum, Wilts, ifonmonger. (mley, Ls iceeph fs > = M iwaints stevens, stapled, 
% 


. Hurt, Lan u ; Pearfe, London 
tad cee iaegnenthire, het manufacrarer. (Clarke | We suddbongatey hear rife. (8 fon, LOngon 
sae OH Ley for Aare Briftol, merchants. [Vigotd Farthing J. we _ pore fepér aa epherd Sg 
. n liman ® . id 
Bean W. White Horfe Mreet, Piccadilly, horfe dealer, Guniten J. Perceval frect, en é 
B iFartriiee ahr London Gard see nol, eatebeer. (Hate ahd cos B 
Wild, London Taper, Sead! Gretty Gere iubs J. Ledbury * Herefurdthire, linen dra ne fitees 
Bullock T, New Laith Lancashire, cotton fpinner. (Hurd, Grahain T, Carhfe, fpirit merchant, (7 we 
shew, and Johnftn, London Addifon, Londo with # York 
Cowie J, Aldermanbury Pofern, jeweller. (Towers, £. d, Sarah, late of Bilton o ’ 
ues J, Maker, Cornwali,tanuer. ‘ Rs bes innkeeper. (Exley. § (Netfoa, L 
er J. Bedford, Lancathire, muflin manufacturer, Gall B. jun., Woodbridge, Syl oks Ot fl 


draper. 


Davies. Londufi ies 
cute: 7 catwich, carrier, (Edlettan Heath Jo. Burford, Oxfurd, grocer. (Blatdford ane 
nn re J. ana §, » jun, Church court, Clements Murray, a covet’ 


* fn, ( Young and ut és, London Hoes i. late of Pancr 
= om, foen road, St, George's eat, carmen, [Care Hirt J. Waprisg-walh cloth fa@or. (Blandfefd ang 
lile W. a » London . 
tle W. Bolton in the Moors, Lancashire, cottopmanu- 4 5S jane. Evetham, Worceser, provers (Pariell ata 
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556 Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, 


ill M, A, arid J. Pratt, Maachefter, milliners. 
Shaw, and Johnfun, I ondon 

Maigh W. Barolicy. Yorkthire, grocer. ( Blea fdale, 
Alexander, and Holme, A . 

Harriton T. North Shields, buck maker. (Plumtre, Le 

Johnfon P. st. George’s piace, Back Jane. St. George in 
the Eat. timber merchant. 


(Hurd, 


Spurr, London 
Jones T. *Vuaiey Worcefterfhire, iron manufacturer. 
a*, London 
Jackfou An Windmith, Gloucefter, grocer. (Leigh 
and - london 


Jefferies T. Hadley, Staffordthire, grocer. (Leigh, Ma» 
fon, and Houfeman, L. 

Jennines E. W. Spilsby, Lincolnthire, fhopkeeper. (£)- 
lis, london 


King T. ‘Leiceter, grocer. (Taylor. london 
King J. Tonbridge, co: penter. (Biggs. jondon 
Knight.W. Mariden, Yorkthire, grocers. (Willis and co. 


on 

Lubbock J. W. Potter Heigham, Norfolk, miller. (Egan 
and Waterman, london . 

Lancefield T. C. Piccadilly, turrer. (Coote, London 

Lingham T. Worcetter, mealman. (Lowndes, L- 

Levi A. Weftgate, Kent, bruker, (Collett and co. Le 

Livock W.. J. Redenhail with Harlefion, Norfolk, inn- 
keeper. (Palmer and France, L.- 

Lynnell 5.. We Lynnell, and £, Perkias, Chatham, grocers. 
(Debary and co. London 

Matthews Ww. Birmingham, plumber. (Swain andco. L. 


Bdoore J. Coventry, watch cafe maker. (Long and 
. Aufen, london " ; ‘ 

Miller j. Liverpool, diftiller. (Blackttock 
Middlehurft J. Liverpool, flour dgea'er. Windle, L. 


Matthews T. Bithopwearmouth, Durham, fpirit me: chant, 
(Swain and co. london : 

Morfe j. Downfield, Gloucefter, clothier. (Hurd 
and co. london 

Mafterman J. Hatton garden, mufic feller. (Afpinail, L. 

Mediand W. Gofwell@rect, cilman. (Walker, jondon 

Mitchell D. Cullum ftreet, Fenchurch fireet, tay'ore 
(Knight a: d Freeman, london 

M'Qvoid W. Leadenhall! ftreet, merchant. (Hackett, L, 

nuipere. f. Hammond’s court, Mincing lane. (Haynes, 


n 
‘Navey J. Harborne, Stafforvthire, dealer. (Hurd and co. 
london 


Noble W. A. Limehoufe, brafs founders (Pearfon. Le 
Dohes J. Old Bond ftreet, whalebone carriage manufacu- 
. rer. (Stevenfon, london 

Nias T. and i White, Old Broad ftreet, infurance brokers. 
(Vird, london . 

Nelfon t: Eat India Chambers, Leadenhall frcet, merchant. 
?Pafmore, fondon : 

Ofwin J. Loughboraugh, and J}. Ofwin, Sileby, Leicefter- 
fhire, hofiers. (Makinfon. loncon 

Owen J. Stourbridge, Worcefterfhire, ironmonger. (Hunt 

Platts J. Oxford ftreet. mufic feller. (Eldred, london 

Parfet T. Bath, mafon. (Jenkins, london 

Roberts R. Eider freet, Spital fields, merchant. (Blunt 
and Bowman, london > 

Ranney J. Northumberland {qvare, near North Shields, thip 
owner. (Mitchell and Francis, Jondon 

Robfon E, Morpeth, Northumberiand, faddier. (Meggifon 
and Fairbank, london 

Royal 8B. ‘Shakfpeare’s waik, Shadwell, -victualler. 
( Wet. london 

Robertfon R. and }; Andrews, Axminfter, Devonhhire, 
Gruggifts. (Bleafdale. Alexander, and Holme, L,. 

Radcliffe 4. Swanfea, Glamorganthire, grocer, [Thomp- 
fun, london 

Ryley W. Worcefter, linen draper. [Beele, london 

Stackard J. Whitechapel road, leather cutter. (Smith 

and Henderion, london : 

Smyth J. Maiditone, brewer, [Debary and co, london 


(Kearfey and. 


‘Wynde J. Leominter, hop merchant. 


Sha ~™M i 
tpe J << Deeping, Lincolathire, Graper,. {Gay 


kell, lon 
- Stunt T. Sheernefs, baker. Gregory 
Smith H.G. Norwich, vidiualless C Whitty oo 
se Sazmenehe®, Suffolk, brewer. [a fondon 4 
endo Brighflingfea, Eien, Mhip Der, (ween 
Somerfet R. N. Marlborou Withire. ag 
(Eyre, pages eh, re, *pothecary, 
Smith J. St. Swithin’s lane, merchant. Burfone. loca. 
Smith -A. Bedferd. Lavcahire, muflin yt 
Berean De whhiehy netily: “desibiiecs 
an . th fe . ft - eae " c 
ei { Jenkins, Ja mer, avd Abbon Baa fcrivener, 
imeon St. A. i fatturer : 
Shaw, and poe ig we — Ciure, 


Swect W. St. George, Gloucef i 

; nd ines london erthire, dealer, { Whitcombe 
et - Liverpool, merchant, {Radcliffe 
Swift J. Elland, Yorkthire, manufa@urer, 


er tia ifax ~? , Fe ([Cadney, 
aud co, london ildings, _ chant, CWihis 
Stok:s j« Liverpool, merchant. (Blackftock and Bance 


en ane Wreet, vintwsers Patren 
houbridge J. ana W, M* Ewan, York plac 
merchants. { Riek: and Wiaikesiie sates 


Stansbic A, Si: Minch.m, merchant - {Clarke 
charde, londen . : te - ~ 
Shore J, BE. Change Alley, Cornhill, Cofféemam fen 


wood, london 
ever Paya ee: Sthrophdire, prister ‘ 
aylor J, fen. Old, Recet, pafe board manufetture 
“ , ews Peer ae . 
ucker W.. J. Fenton, and G. Machon, Sheffield, Giver 
piacers. [ Tiifou and Prefon tpadane - : 
Tomiinfon T, Winterton, Lincolnhhire, corm merchant, 
- [{Hicks, london 


Tomiinfon J. Athborne, Lrerb utcher. a 
knd co.londan ¥o butcher (Bicafole 
Truman |. Dawith, Devonihire, tailor, [Fairhank, L. 


Thomas M, Wellbury pon Trym, Glouceiterhhire, inns 
.. holder. . (Baynion, Briftol © , 
Taylor J. Newcafi uoder Lyme, retailer of wine. [Dent, 


Stone. Stafford 
Tay'or GR, Sunderland. jeweller, [Biackifon, L. 
Turner §.S8. Norwich, timber merchant, [ Taylor, londos 
Tabor R. Wy. James. fireet, Golden fquare, plumber. 
{ Hannam, london 
Taylor JjJ- Hoxton Town, rag end flock merchant, 
Wet, london 4 
Von G. Nartin, Eaft India Chambers, Leadenhall Rreet, 
merchant. Hacket, london : 
Weeks J.*t. Dominick, Cornwa'l. miiler. | [8rendon, L. 
Walker J. -»ifrick, Worcefterthire, timber merchant, 


LHill, Worceter 
Williams }. Cornhill, @ationer. [Pearce and co. london 
[Pocock and 


‘Walford T. Walden, Effex, brazier. 
Forbe-, london. 
Wood W. Monythufloyne, Monmouthhhire, grocer. [Price 
and Williams, london 
Watton R. Cattle Nook, Northumberland, victualler. [Sey- 
mour, Newcs@le . . 
Wilfon J. Manchefer, grocer, {Willis, Fairthorne, ang 
' Crarke, london -- ? ion 
Whitford T. Evetham, Worcefter, flater. [Collettandco. L, 
Wiggiefworth T. MHoylandfwaine, Yorkthire, tanner 
Bartiett, london 
' [Swiss oot 
Wilkinfon j, .ancatter, bookfelier. { Bleafuale and to. L. 
Ward J. s) Weybridge, Effex, linen draper. (Watklos 
and Pefly,iondon - : 
Weft C. Buckiersbury, warehoufeman. [Dodd, london 


Young T. mor place, Bryanftone fyuares Cows 
| Pa a: [Jones and Biacd, london 





DIVIDENDS. 


Atwell J. W. Colchefler 

Annetts J. Salisbury 

Andérton W, Liverpool 

Aburrow W. Eat Mion, Hamphire 


Barrymore W, Kintbury, Berkihire 
Bail J. B. jun. Kenfington 

Beayan H. Brooks place, Kennington 
Berrowclough T. Leeds 


Du Bois J. Brixton, Surrey 

Dod C..Ss Milk ftreet, Cheapide 
Downs B. Mansficld. Notunghambbire 
Davies J. Rohertfun, Wathan 


Athbey J. Boxtead, Hertfordihire Bayly }: Pitfea, Effex Davis T. Bibury. Gloucefter +X 
Ackermann E, New Broad fect Boyil 8. and C. Hanbury, Cathérine Evans D. Watling fre t. Sir ; 
Mews court, Tower hill Eagics Re B. Creddan Flin f:tee 


Altham W. Tokenhoufe Yard 

Armhert 5S. Market @reet, Weft- 
minker 

Anderfon A. Philpot lane 

Abraham R. AMburton, Deyonthire 

Anderfon D, Billiter lane 

Ackeriey S. Livespool 


gate freer 


Barbe 4. K. Cockhill, Ratcliffe fguere 
Bennett J. N. Brofeley, Shrophire 
Baker C, T. Marlborough 

Riackford R. Lombard Sreet 
Broomhead W. Coventry &reet, Hay- 


markct Canfoel) W. tackn 
Barnard W. and R. Arton, Spencer gi i 
Areet, Northampton fquare - Thane 


Rird $. Norwich 
Borman Je Tonbridge 
Town S$. and T. H. Scott, St. Mary 


Phi 
Britge ¥ Crewkerne, Somerfetth'r: 


Ballmer J. Ciry Chambers, Bithopf- 


Brown J. Sandford, Devonthire 
Coics W. and F. aod We. Williams, 
Mincing lane . 
Cottren W. Chichetter 
Cabe J. M. Lombard ftreet 
Bowker J. Torey Chethire Cook E. Eak freer, Manchefter 
3 


larkeS. tirmingham ¥: 

Craith A. M. Lower Brook ftreét, Foden J, Chefter 
Crofvenor fauare , 

C: ofs C, Cambridge 


Crace A, Long Acre 

Coliinfon E. Crooked lane 

Cowing J. and 8. Catesby, Bedford 
court, Bedford treet, Coveut 


Edw-rds D, Madeley, Shropthite 
Eaiman T. Clement's Jane 
Eegar T- janet res fHampthire 
¥yre Broad ftre 
re chus W. Middlewich, Chethire 
Evens P. Crofs treet, Gofwell treet 
E lis T. and E. Aides, Crooked lame | 
Ford J Uley, Gloucetterthire 
Foreman Jj- Sheerarts . 

ej. stanien Hertfordihire. ., 


Ford R. Worceft¢r : 
Failcs M. Upwell, Tle of Ely, Cait 
bridgethire 24% 


Curlug DP. jun, St. Lawrence, Ife of Fither F. Edgware road 


J. Wigan 
Geis dner J. E. 2nd A..Cannon Brest, 


Goodyear W. Ma kets Bedfor éthire 


w.s » Yorkshire rs 
loree B. Litie Battcheap 
G 


garden . London nae 
Bremer, H. Lloyd’s Coffee houfe Coar F. Newmarket, Suffolk ate int J. Gracechurch freee | 
outtili T. St. Edmunds, Bary ~ Cornih D. Frome Se}wood . Greaves Je P., H- ‘5 
Brandon T. Woh. suckwell green "Del Camgo Me Tokenouien men hieths .- aaemnell 
» W. RR. rt ampo M, Toke : ree 
Bails A. Hare drest, Eilex Didlow Ny Brighthelmaene Greaves J. Pinner’s hall; Gar dner. 
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ermond (ey #reet 
M.B ppl 


Girt J sg oe eo War wickhire 
on ie tees Areet, St, James’s 
Godfrey Js Coicheftter fh 
thersfeld, Effex 

fer fa and We H. Uoo?-ake, 

~ Limehoufe 
parvey J- Okehampton, Devyunfhire . 
Hannam T. Tottenham court roau 


peimers H. John ftreet, Commercial 


Holt 0. Lexcen. Effex 
vewkfey W- Liverpoal 
MGlendworth, Ramphhire 
+ E, Blendworth,’ . 
he 7. and W. Cockerill, Britith 
Impertai hotel, Covent earden 
Holt, ® W, Green Lettuce-lane, 
Cannon ftreet 
Hoar BE. Blendworth, Hampfhire 
Hodefon J.jun. Coleman ftreet 
Rarrifon Wea, Wwe Gort, Ww. Harrif ny, 
S. Cook, and J. F. Harriion, 
Tower ftreet 
Hallett W and J. Hardie, Queen &reet, 
Cheapfide : 
Hulett W Buildwas, Shropshire 
Hardenbugh F. Mount Greet, Grofve- 
nor fquore 
Acdef-a J. Lime treet 
Mesid J. Cateaton treet 
Hughes R. Livecpool 
pawkes T. Newport, Ifle of Wight 
Relmers H. John @reet, Commercial 


road 

Hopkins J. Worcefter 

Hams} Newgate freet 

Aart G.and J, Delvalie, Lndgate hill? 

Huehes D. Kingsbridge, Devonfhire 

holden T. Liverpuol 

damerton C. Wansford and Pen’s mill, 
Northamptonfhiie : 

Hizes J. Dudley, Wurcetterfhire 

Aanilton J. Wormwood Rreet 

Iiingworth A, Stockport 

lnnwood D, Lower Thames ftreet 

Jones P, and W, Appleton, Liverpool 

ones W. Liandj'o, Carmarthenthire 

fers J. Burford, Oxford hire 

james §. Bloomsbury p'ace 

jooes S. Little Wild &treet, Lincoln’s 
Inn fields 

Jamefun W. Hackney 

jofeph J. Ccrnwall road 

Kelly J. Avy 8. &» Kelly, and T. Hy 
Kelly, Strand 

Kirkby T-Newman ftreet,Oxfurd ttreet 

King S. Gofport 

Kennion J, and J. Nicholas lane 

Knight W. Bagthort, Surrey 

Kirkpatrick T. Maryport, Cumberland 

Kemp 4, F, Auftin Friazs 

Lioyé R, W, Chefer © 

Lufcombe P, Gravefend 

Lanfdale T. Lower Brook freet, 
Grofvenor fquare 

Lawrinfoo P. Manchetter 

Lancer G. Birmingham ot 

Lewis A. and T. St. James's ftreet, - 
Wetminier 

Lewellyn W. St. Peter,Carmarthenthire 


Land J. Maidftone. 
Morris W, Madeley wood, Shropthire 
Morra!l] C. and |. Borland, Liverpool 


M‘Mafter J. Red Lion fret, Clerkea- _ 


well 

Mathews J. Norwich 

Manert F. St: Mary Axe 

Mackenzie A. K, and E. Abbott, Aus- 
tin Frars 


‘Maitiand D. New Brides treet 


Mayor J..and J. Leadenhall treet 
Marih D. c. L. Deane, a, Wet. 
brook, fen. and H. B, Deane, 
Reaing P 
Moorhoufe J, Sinane fireet, Chelfea 
—_—. RB. stoke Gelding Leicetter- 


ire 
Neal J. Worcetter 
Nitch J. Cattle freet 
Neal J. and S. Warner, Milk freet 
Nimme H Briflol 
Nix Lc Roy:] Exchange, and Rood 


ane 
Noyes J. late of Bewfcy, Wilthhire 
saan > Coventry : 
ratt W. P. Newport, Shraphhire 
Parnéll J. Shefficid — 
Phillips P. King ftieet, Bartholomew 
: clufe 
Potter W. Walfingham, Norfulk 
Pilley M, Kington upon Hull 
Parry Js Jun. Halfield accet, Gofwell 
reet 


Page W, Waltan, Suffolk 

Peters J, Portsmouth 

Pinkerton T. New Broad fireet 

Pauter W, Manfeil Rreet, Goodman’s 
fields 

Price W, Worcefter 

Rickman T, Veal 

Robinfon 8, 5, J, Clarkfon, and G, J, 
Parker, Change Alley 

Rowton W, Cambricge 

Rubfon G, George Yardy Lovbard 
firect - 

Reeve W, Clapham, Surry 

Richardfon 1, J, Ficet market ‘ 

Robinfon H, tittle Safficn hill 

Rainock G Haslow, Efcx 

Reeves ), Wardour ftreet 

Rudhal) H, 8riftol 

Robfon J, Cariifle 

Rawlins C, €, Brifol 

Ridfdale F, Leeds, and W, Hamilton, 

Finsbury place Finsbtry fquare 

Rugg T, and ©, Ruger, Autin Friars 

Saint J}. late of Lymington, South- 
amptan 

Sawtell G. ¢riftol 

Stephens G, fen, and E, Stephens, jun, 
Oxford Rreet 

Sealley 6, bofweil court, Carey ftreet 

S:evens Jy ahd E, Baker, Whitcomb 
ftreet : 

Seymour W, Crefcent, Minories 

Strut W, Bucklersbury 

Sherbrook ‘T, Leeds 

Sewell My Lincoln 

Southey W, Kennington lane 

Stickland R, Brittol ‘ 

Shephard J, Marland mill, Lencathire 

Spriggs W, Bath : 
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Sowden and 

‘si Yoikthire ys egy Leeds, 
wan j,° and “and R. nderfon, 

5 cmap Wal uaa 

t t n  W ; 

Spurner W, Ay trifol = 

Sandeman A, My Lothbury 

rs ew 9. Brifel eet 

Searle W. . ju ngton,s Cam. 

brid ire ’ 


Sparkes J, and A, Co'es, Portiand 
Greet, St. Mary le Ann 

Stokes W, Old Broa’ freer 

He Ra ha break, Brick lane. 
acke’s ruw, Hoxtog 

Sanders 3, Fleet Rreer™ 2 

Siow J, Eat Gecenwich 

Strafford T, Holborn hill 

Schroer J, F, jun. Crutched friars 

Scaife R, Newcafile upon Tyne 

Spring W, Swanfea, Glamorganthire 

Snuggs S. Lizard @reet, Bartholomew 

ware 


; a 

Stromborn J, Avftin Friars 

mc J, Keekle grove, Cume 

lot Je Ty and J, Taylory 

Taylor J, T, an aylor 
Thaines frect ‘ om. Oy 

Terney }), and >, Commercial road 

Tayior $, Oxenden ftreet 

Trovey C, Paddington 

Throgmurton J, F, Guildford treet ” 

Turner &, Brook treet. High Holbora 

Turton J. aod T., Crick, Derbyfhire 

Teylor J, Newcaftle upon Tyne 

Trott D, Old Change 

Thompfon T, icv. and T, Thompfon, 
june Paternoter row 

Tyerman J, Briftol , 

Taylor S, Uxencon freet, St, Martia 
in the Fitids 

Thomas D, Newcakle Emblyn, Ca- 
marthenthire 

Throckmortan F, Guildford ftreet 

Vince Wi Lucas @reet, Commercial 


roa 

Wild M, Whitehavea 

Walker J. and G, Lamb 

Whi'tle J, Civerpoal 

Weldon J, Broad treet buildings 

Walker ©, W. F, Exeter _ 

Wightman G, Keafington 

Whitely W, Lawrence Pountney hill 

Williams B, and H, Crakenthrop, St. 
Swirhin’s lane . 

White Ty jun. and J. dD, Lubbrea, 
great Winchefter freet 

wiestae ds New Wiodfor 

Wise J}, By Taplow Miilsy Buckinge 
Ahamthire 

Warth &, 1 everington, Ife of Zly 

WiHtiamfon W, Wafting fircet 

Wray A, fokenhcufe yard 

Woudhvufe T, Lower Shadwell 

Weatherley 8, and N, Alnwick, Nets 
thumberland 

Williamfon T,G, Paradife treet, Roe 
therhithe 

Wright S, fn. Grainge road, Bere 
mondfey : 

Young A, @riftol 

Young A, Stamford, Lincolnthire. 
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AS a proof of the backwardness of the present season, 


a present ns with an ear of wheat. 
Which has prevailed so long. still continues; every flattering pr 
lias been quickly succeeded throughout the spring, 
Parching, or damp, atmosphere. In Scotland snow laid upo 
several inches deep. Such an ungenial season has necessariiy be 
the productions of the earth, ina certain degree, excinsive of rende 
Waid, and giving the assurance of a late harvest, so fullo 
Horthern parts. The wheats, both on light and col 
Weak and thin plant, and the oats have a yellow a 
Wheat in the north has been ploughed up, and the 
aud pease the best crops. The pastures bare, and the mea 
wiih a very indifferent prospect for a crop of hay. ‘The wire 
all the corn crops. Cultivation has been too generally deficient, 


of the country - i bandry, ‘patient and 
y; and the labourers in husbandry, p In the Southern parts, crops 


t wheat lands.have great promise, also 


rt 


those of eans, . : 
sragnd ; of the fatier, the valuable Swedish variety has been this year vagnance g See 
Muuseal extent, Hops have a healihier and stronger appearance than Co pected, 


North Britain, have endured the greatest privations. 


ive a more favourable appearance, and the bes a 4 
e, and oats. Potatoes and turnips have been. we 


it has been said, May did not 
The extreme changeableness of the weather 


ospect of genial warmth 


with the reverse of a chilling and 


uo the ground in May, 
en unfavourable to all 
ring them back- 


f risk and expence in the 


d lands, look poorly, and have a 
nd unhealthy appearance. Much 
land re-sown with barley. Beans 
adows in a backward state, 


worm has been active on 
from the distressed state 


submissive throughout 


got into the 
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[July 4, 


pected, and the orchard fruits have bloomed most Inxuriantly, Hay, ground the me. 
trapolis, will be an average crop. Sheep-shearing commenced SOMEIME Since, Ap 
alteration in the price of wool, Gradual decline in the pricesof all the prodney a 


the soil. 


Smithfield: Beef 4s, to 5s, 4d.—Mutton 4s. 4d. to 5s. —<Veal 4a. 4d, to bs. 4a-~ 
Lamb 5s. to 6s, 4d.—Pork 4s. to 5s.—English ‘bacon 4s. to 58-Irish do. 3s, 104, tp 


4s. 24.—Fat 3s. 6d.—Oil-cake ——. 


Corn Exchange: Wheat 60s. to 86s.—Barley 25s. to $0s.—Oats 20s, to 30s.—Quar. 


tern loafin London, 4\b. : 


5$0z. from 10d. to 13$d.— Potatoes at Spitalfields, 71, to in), 


per ton.— Onions 8s. to 12s. per bushel—Hay 3}. 15s. to 51. 12s. per loatl—Clover de, 
41. to 61. 68.—Coals in the pool, 11. 13s. 6d, to 21. 5s. 9d, per chaldron. — 


Middlesex ; June 24. 





Se 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—i— 


Barometer. , 
Highest 29.84. June 16, Wind N.W. 


Lowest 28.96. Ga 9; en aed N.W. 
This trifling va- 
riation, which is 
ne the greatest da- 
oe $-tenths / ring the month, 
34 bo 4 ™ ¢ ofaninch.\ occurred be- 
af) 


tween the morn- 
ings of the 9th 
and 10th. 





_ Thermometer, 

Highest 70°. June 17-& 20. Wind 8.¥, 
Lowest 42°, “May 22, Wind N.W, 

: The thermometer ha 
not experienced any 
Greatest rapid variations during 
variationin > 8° < the month, the om 
24 hours, ‘| here noted occurred 
between the 16th and 

17th inst, 


There has been rain on six days only, and then not in large quantities. : ; 

* The average height of the thermometer for the month is 55.5, that of the barometers 

29.64. There have been twenty-one brilliant days, and six on which there has been 

rain ; the others have been chiefly dull and cloudy. Notwithstanding the hackwardnes 

of the season, the blights in the gardens have been very prevalent ; much of the fruit of 
ali kinds is cut off; there is however every prospect of a good hay-harvest, 2 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JUNE. 
Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 


RUSSIA. 
. cobossal power steadily: pur- 

sues that system of aggrandizement 
which she begun under Peter the First: 
civilization produced power ; power con- 
ceutrated and extended the empire; and, 
having received full instructions from 
Britain, she now sets up for herself as a 
commercial and manufacturing nation. 
The new Russian Tariff, which prohibits 
most of the staples of this country, proves 
that the Emperor, his sister, and their 
ministers, visited this country with their 
eyes open. Noone can blame them for 
availing themselves of the capabilities 
of their vast empire, but history will 
marvel at the infatuation which led cer- 
tain other courts to sacrifice every thing 
to Russia, rather than remain at peace 
with him whose chief beast and glory 
was that of having been the pacificator 
of Europe. 

SWEDEN. 

The fortunes of that French General 


eg - 


who, after being exalted by the influence 
of Napoleon, sed his power 10 ovet- 
throw his patron, are said to be on the 
decline. His fall, if it take place, will 
produce feelings like those which followed 
the deaths of Moreau, Murat, Berthier, 
and Augerean ; for the sin of ingratitude 
is that which men: least tolerate. At 
any rate, we hope, that justice will ulti 
mately be done to Denmark, and that 
the forced union of Norway to Sweden 
will, in dae time, be dissolved. It's 
one of those acts for which the — 
of England ought long since to bay 
been impeached by a wise Pp . 
because Norway is the, only country 


Europe whence ep oth “canbe ir 
sadale and, till the time arrive yom 
all the ancient policy of this empit . 
sacrificed to one master-passiou 2 
yard to Napoleon, it was von, pai 
tem of our statesmen to keep.N 


in bands from whom little was to be 


feared. Norway, though Swedis © 


seme emSHBEaET REEB . 
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effect Russian ; and, unhappily, 
wre lost ovr Moral force when we parted 


FRANCE. ) 

The patriots of Grenoble have fallen 
gcriftees to their prematurc exertions, 
and Dinter, the leader, a man of ac~ 
;nowledged courage, has been executed 
isa traitor by the Bourbon government. 

The proscriptions; imprisonments, and 
banishments, of the zealous adherents 
of liberty and French independance, 
and even the horrible persecutions of 
the Protestants in the department of 
Gard, continue to fill all good men with 

rief and. indignation. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington continues at the French 
court, apnarently in high favour with 
the Bourbons and their ministers. 

GREAT BRITAIN. ped 

The most active session of Parliament, 
which we remember, has just terminated; 
jut it has not been more active than the 
sate of the Country, and the exigences 
of the government required. 

We lament, however, that nothing 
has been effcetively said in either house 
on the subject of the foreign policy of 
ministers; which, by alienating the af- 
fections-of other people, occasions a di- 
minished. consumption: of our mariu- 
factuyes; and: is the primary cause of our 
distresses at home. 

Never was Parliament more’. liberal 
inits grants, though sume rescives and 
some retrenchments have demonstrated 
a laudable spirit. During the month, 
the ministers were in a minority in. an 
attempt made to introduce a new 
placeman into the House of Commons; 
and, on returning to bis constituents at 
Rochester, he was very properly. re- 
jected. Thie people of Liverpool were, 
however, less happy in their exertions 
fo attain a ‘similar object. - — ss -- 

Lord STANHOPE lias rendered another 
ervice to his country, by procuring a 
committee to revise and index tlie Sta- 
totes, how so confused and contradic- 
ory as offen’ to defeat their own in- 
tention. 

_ Mr. Brovewam, in. a committee, has 
ht forward some important evi- 
dence on thé subject of education, the 
substance of which we hope to be ena- 
bled soon to lay before our readers. 
ir. CurweN’s motion on the impor- 
and very pressing question of the 
cor Laws, has ended in a brief report 
‘committee, which defers: the consi- 
tion till the next sessions! - 
Alien Bill, unhappily, fas again 
» 0 spite of the vigorous. opposi- 
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tion of many ‘enlightened members of 
botl houses. It might more properly 
have heen called a Bill to export the 
intelligence and genitis of Europe to the 
United States of Amcrica, 

The Finance Rerort, made up to 
January 5, 1816, has just been publistied? 
and it appears that the total ex iture 
of 1815, for Great Britain only, as laid’ 
by the minister before parliament, was’ 
102,808,294/.; and tliat thie taxes and 
revenues paid into the Exchequer were 
76,834,4951, the remainder being sup- 
plied by loans of 39,421,9521, raised tor 
England and Ireland, 


The Expenpitvure for 1815 was ag 
under :— £ 


Interest of the debt , =. 97,176,980 
Chargesof Management . 259,969 
- Applied toreduce debt . 13,578,697 
Tutevest of Exchequer Bilis . 3,014,003 
The Civil List,&ce. . . 4,555,408 
Ditto for Scotland —. 126,613 
Bounties, Pensions, &e.  —, - 364,117 
Navy . . . . 16,373,579 
Ordnance , J » 2,963,804 
Army + 23,172,136 


Loans, Subsidies, &e, . 


Miscellaneous Services a 3,571,178 





110,269,028 
Deduct part of Treland, &c. 7,468,754 





For Great Britain, . 102,808,294 
The TOTAL INcoME for 1815 was'as 





under :—= eee 
Customs 6 aetnit ° 9,079,555 
Exeise . . ° 90,539,029 
Stamps . s * 6,139,585 
Land and Assessed Taxes . 7,609,016 
Post Office ; . 1,755,898 
War, Customs e + 2,280,634 
——., Excise a ‘ 6,667,776 
Property Tax. » 14,978,557 
Received from Ireland, aud va- | 
rious small duties ‘ 10,880,620 
Total revenues, &c. - 79,948,670 


Loans . ‘ « $9,421,959 





119,370,629 


It appears, however, that, of this enor- 
mous total, the ordinary permanent and 
annual taxes produced no more than 
45,197,3631. a sum barely equal to meet 
the total paid to the public creditors on 
the funded and unfanded debts, which 
‘amounted, ou the first of February, to 
45,163,863/. independently of subse- 
quent additions—without reckoning ei- 
‘ther the expences of the royal family, 
the civil government, the army, navy, 
ordnance, and other public extablisi. 
ments ! 


At-the same time seem 


18,312,280 | 
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in mind, that the revenues of 1816 were. 
swelled by the duties on an extraordi- 
nary government-cxpendiiure of forty 
millious, aud by unduc exports to the 
United States of twenty millions on the 
conclusion of peace ; while the distresses 
of the country, the total stagnation of 
trade and agriculture, and the curtail- 
ment of all expeiditure, will tend to 
lower the reyenue below its amount un- 
der ordinary circumstances. 

On the tirst of February the capitals 
of the public funded debt of Great Bri- 
tain amounted to 835,523,5171. of which 
40,392,540/. were in the. hands of the 
commissioners for reducing the debt, 
and 3,097.551/. had been purchased in 
life annuities; the net- interest being 
27,233,9331.; and 12,798,225/. being ap- 
plicable annually to the reduction of the 
‘debt; the total annnal charge. being 
42.149.850/. for the funded debt, and 
3,014,003/. for interest of an unfunded 
debt of 48,725,339/. making a total of 
annual charge growing out of the public 
debts of 45,163,853/. independantly of 
what has since been added in conse- 


quence of the loans of bank notes from. 


the Bank of England. 
Such are our views of this momentous 
subject, and which must in a short time 


force itself on the attention of every pro- - 


prietor in the nation. In the course of 
the month, Mr. J. P. Grant moved 
some resolutions, to the same effect, in 
the House of Commons, of which we 
subjoin a part. They were disposed of 
by the usual ministerial waiority, after 
a brief reply from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who observed - that, 
“sufficient for the’ day were the evils 
thereof:” 

That there has béen voted for the ser- 
vice of the navy, duiing 1816, the sum of 
10,114,3451. 118. 7d. 

That the said several sums of 8,504,1061. 
9s. 8d.— 405, 2401, 93, 10.1.—178,6261.—and 
1,500,000/,—forming ‘the total expence of 
the army for 1216, aniount to 10,587,972. 
19s. 6d. 

That there has been voted for the charge 
ef the office of Ordnance, daring 1816, the 
sum of 1,696,1851. Ss. ¢d. 

That the Miscellaneous Services of 1816, 
may be estimated at the sum of ¥,000,0004, 

That there has been voted for the inter- 
est and Sinking Fund on Excheguer Bills 
outstanding, duriag the present year, the 
sum of 2,260,000/. 

That the said several sums, and others, 
forming, so far as the same can at present 
be ascertained, the expenditure to be de- 
frayed by Great Britain, during the present 
year, exclusive of the charges on the Con- 
solidated Fund, but including the propor- 

i 


State of Public Affairs in June. 


32,955. ih 
for 1815 the following items are 


‘Duke of Clarence ececeseeeee**” 


_ Daly; 
tien of the said expenditure paya aly . 
the treaty of Union by I ed 
ee a of 30,085,761. 10s, id. . 
That, supposing the d ciency 
revenue of Ireland, in the saan ste 
be the samie as in the last, the ‘tides of 
1,051, 2841, Os. 4d.—together with the nd 
sum Of 1,605,5851. 2s. 6d. and the said 
of 30,085,7644, 10s, 14. will form theien 
expence of the United Kingiom durie 
the present year, so faras the same canbe 
at present ascertained, exclusive of the 
charges on the Consolidated Fund of Grea: 
Britain, and of the eharges supposed to he 
provided for by the Revenue of Ireland, 


’ 


amount in all to the sum of 39.749 ,2 
19s. 11d. ane 
‘That the Ways and Means for defraying 
the above expenditare, by monies jeceived 
or receivable within the year, have bees 
calculated as follows : : 
From the surplus of Grants 
for the year 1815 ~- + £5;500,000 
From the surplus of the : 


Consolidated Fund --. — $,000,000 
_From the Annual Taxes - = 3,000,000 
From the War Duties of 

. Customsand Excise - +  4,000,0c0 


From a Lottery for Great 
. Britain and Ireland « + .- 300,000 


Amounting in allto + =” £15,800,000 





-- That if the said sum of 15,800,000l. 
being the total amouat of ‘Ways and Means 
as aforesaid, is taken from the sum of 
32,722.6301. 12s. 11d. the total expendi- 
ture, there remains to be provided for 
by Loans, in this year of Peace, which, have 
been or must be made,. the sum of 
16,922,6301, 198. 41d. 

By the estimate, of my Lord Castle- 
reagh, the Civil List for 1816 is proposed 
to cost the country 1,339,495/.; and to 
mect this expenditure 255,7781. is to be 
paid, over and. above the usaal charges 
on the Consolidated Fund. _The est 
mate of 1804 was 979,043/. while for 


1815 it is 1,478,682/. and the average 


of the last three years has beea 
1,497,7861. Of this sum 344,500/. cow- 
sisted (in 1815) of pensions and me 
ances to the royal family ; of the bills : 
his Majesty’s tradesmen 2 “4 
the Lord Chamberlain’s departmeu 
137,858/. ; and of pensions 95,0000, Tue 
allowance to the judges, &c. is bu 
In the new Finance Report 


as debits to the public :— 


_ Majesty’s Household eeeeeet £896,000 


Ditto erecssreseerer**® 
i x coe bapevcceeede GUO 
Ditto igo0 


' weeeeeseerer® 14,000 
—— of Vath <skoss * : 


Carried forward . + * 1,154,000 





Brought 





9 
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Brought forward . « 1,154,000 
3 of York bbUdentesTERse 4,000 — 
prince of WaleS-++s++esrerrerrs 65,000 
Duke of Kent..+sereresrseseee 12,000 — 
_-= of Cumberland +++++++er+es 12,000 
—— of Sussex cocvceseceresece 12,000 
_— of Cambridge eeece essese 12,000 
a—~—ofClarence versssssereece. tons 
of Kent eoaeeeaseeeaeeeeeeee 
a of Cumberland .++e++++**++ 6,000 
~— of Sussex eeeeerseeeeeeeees 6,000 
_-~ of Cambridge eeeteoeeeeee 6,000 
Princess Charlotte (7000) now ++ 60,000 
Duke of Gloucester ...2++s+eeee 14,000 
Princess Sophia +*.+ aeeeseeceeee . 7,000 
___—— Elizabeth eerevetesess 9,000 
_—— AugustaSophias++«+++* 9,000 
wen —— Mary oo oeeeerserececs _9,000 
a———e— Sophia serseecereeess 9,000 
The Princess of Wales ++++++-+++ 35,000 
1,353,000, 
By the new Civil List Bill, the fol- 
lowing allowances, heretofore paid out 
of the Civil List, are transferred to the 
Consolidated Fund :— ' 
The Duke of York-++eseeceseee.e* 19,000 
— Clarence «eresssee* 9,500 
Princess Augusta Sophia -+++++++ 4,000 
——— Elizabeth ++++s+ser+* 4,000 
Mary eeeeeneseeeserig 4,000 
————— Sopliia ..cscccerevese 4,000 








Total * ¢« ee £1,383,500 


~Items of expenditure in the civit. 
LIST, according to the report of a select 


committe6;—. &...245%7 2° (AGISY. 


A clock for Carlton Honse««. 735 hy 0 
A pair of girandoles for do.++'' 595. 0 0 


Wo pair of candlebras, do.- 1,575, O50. . 
uae 


oe cabinets for Carlton. __ jnres 
rzouse teeP@ersessececece | | a 
One ditto’ d0.++-se0ee cpr 
A 24-light lustre for do,,.«. 840 0 0 
Two Gothic Lanteres for do, 1,173 ~0 
A pair of bronze satyrs +++« 525. 
An Oval salVer +ssereeseees 509 0 
A brilliant star.......62... 558° 0 
0 
0 
‘Co 


—* 
gs 


* 
n 
as 


’ 


An ornament for-Platcau, «+ - 787 
A Plateau Seeereeeeveseces 1,781 
A, GG cctadettssccén tines 596 
Two ornaments fordesert ++ .1196 13° 
A brilliant George «--+++e- 1,517 13 
A rich chased stand for side- 
Doardeeseceeecesesseees 585 15 
A brilliant badge-.-«...+«. 3,553 0 
Plate for Various Officers of ) 
the household ---.. sree 4,403 0 
Ditto for ambassador to fo- ; 
Teigu CouTtS .. epee ee18,091 0 
A white Arabian stallion ++ 1,050 -0 
Two new landats-«--++++r+ 4,892 0 
The amount of the home secret service 
money is 10,000]. A ae 
The ministers from France, Austria, 
Bavaria, Holland, Brussels, Persia, and 
Portugal, were presented with snuff- 
boxes, which cost 15,3101. 11s. 


: 
, 
: 


— 





Alstract of all the Accounts of the Eapendi-| 


ture of the Civil List, amounting. to 
1,480,2511. 14s. 6d. 


| 5th January,-1816. 


Payments _ac- 


tually made‘up fo] . Estimated. De-. 


mands outstanding. 











: & 8. dy  &. s. d. 
First Class—Royal Family . . « « 280,875 — — |. 53625 —~ — 
Second dittlo—Judges . « « « « 24,737 10 — 3,217 .10 — 
Third ditto—Ambassadors . . « « | 81,590. 4-10.|. 87,838 27 11. 
Fourth ditto—Housebold «¢ « « « 139,327 = 3h) 128,452 14 3 
‘Fifth ditto—Ditto.. . .« 6 « «.¢ 59,101 14- 5] 60,296 — 6 
Sixth ditto—Pensions . . « « « « 74,518 12 i 81,194.13 3 
Seventh ditto—Salaries . « 2. « « | 92,815 14 1 23,134 19 1 
Eighth ditto—Ministers .. « # » 6,911. — — 6,911. —: 
_ Occasional Payments. . . « « « 526,053 16. 1 14,630 7 —* 





" *ANERICAS OS 
_ The unhappy affair of the Dartmoor 
tragedy, after the conclusion of peace, 
ls proposed to be annually celebrated in 
the maritime parts. of the United States. 
We cannot dissemble our concern, that 4 
subject so deeply involving ‘the feelings 
of two great nations should not, at least 
proforma, have been a subject of dis- 
cussion in the British legislature. © 

We have mentioned the horrible mas- 
sacre at Barbadoes in a subsequent page, 
and it since appears, that other islands 
Vere tlireatened with disttirbatice. In 
South America the patriotic ¢ause lan- 

Montuiy Mag. No. 285. 


‘op * 


guishes, and much blood is: spilt for 
want of effective external: ‘assistance. 
Soath America, in truth, wants a Franks 
lin and a Washington. — 
BARBARY STATES, 

~~ A considerable effervescence has re- 
cently taken place on this coast, and 
those erimes, which for two, centuries 
have called for retribution, appear latel 
to have arrivéd at a climax, and to ca 
on the civilized world to, seek better 
security for peace than they have hi« 
therto possessed. Several hundred per- 
sons. have recently been inanenbred d at 
Bona,&c. because they were Christians! 
o.. >.” 4c INCIDENTS 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anb DEATHS, IN AND NEARLO 


“With Biogrepical Monoir of di 


f ckville- 
Rind Aine, ¢ anger | of Boh g rover 


t Leyjou, Mr. Robert John Bréreton, 
iss Surah Pearsdti ebeincaae of Knott's 


Thi Marcli, 84. of Mon 
tis tes Anne Goane, of share 


T Cot nel Carmichael Smyth, to “Harriet, 
B . aughter of General Morse, of De- 
vopshire-place. 
Charles Robt. Turner, esq. to Miss Ju- 
at Joes Pe f Orthard-street, Port. 
r. Jos, Price, of Orchard-street, Port- 
man-square, to Miss Minchin, of Pall-Mati. 
At, St. George's, Hapaser-equare, Geo, 
Lewis Newnham, ¢sq. to Sarah, "eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Collingwood. 
i Mar Paskin, of Aldersgate-street, 
to- Mis nee of vibes urn. 
John »..of Southampton-row 
iy eo ow F , 


Russell-squ Elia. Davison. 
Lieut.- ‘ol. " Goldfinch, of the Engineers, 

to Miss Catherine Eliza ‘thotnse 6 Cobb- 

war + sm 

ary-le-bonne-church, Fred. Edw. 


niottice, » sig. ¢ of of ary 5 Deck to Miss Eliz. 


w Aiea LR, To 


Green, 
















K. Tobin; ésq, oq, of Dabs; 
At Sheen, the Rev, Sauiuel Heathcote, 
io Anne ok 


inne Bulto 
At Lambeth: the Rey. Levett 
: | » toa daughter of 
—_ a i f the royal 
. 2e, aq. 0 roy 
navy, to.Miss Whi n-hill.. 
age espe was eee to 
House, 


Hanover-square 


St 
A ae esq. of Willtaghata, to to 
ny mall, esq..to Miss A. Water- 
ware, 


Head, esq. of tle Eugk a 
neers, to: Juli Valenen, dunghter of Lord 


worth Common, me Ca det Preecett, 


Mr. R. Good, un, of Bishopsgate-str 
to Miss Jane Good, of Islington. mn 


Mr. Geo, Colk, of Fleet-stree to Miss 
liz, Abram, of Child’s place, ’ 
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Characters 7 ipcy 


See tee 


ah: 

In nage Mise Burk 

rat burn-park, 44, the a hes a 
y 

At deatone-park, the wife of Si 
Brooke Wmi. Bridges, bart. 
mented, ges, bart. universally la. 

t cot-green som, 
of Wm. mean bias ” wile | 

At the Pavilion, Hans-pla 
Peter Denys, esq. who ea tei Pow onc Sister 
of the Fari. of Pomfret, and was a men af 
considerable talents,- 

In Nelsoni-square, Blackfriars, Be 
rrenrens 684. 7 able and 
ator the er,” of 
called “ the German Teaditi aa} on 
of several interesting literary 
He was generally respected : atid felt ¢ vie- 


tim to strong feeli produces 
vacilating ‘sanesie “oF ‘a nei oy te 


iece, which had been perforined at Drury. 
é, and on which he founded some pens 


expéctations, 
anny Ea ington, the Rev. Richard Ome 
rod, A.M. Vicar of that 

At Isleworth; John 


by his family, and an ¢ Nat 


“At” Eee, Sier-Seuiy-paniete 
mented. 


In St. James's-street, Pall Mall, Charla 
Browning Hall Hall, -esq: 
At Chelsea, : ’ Mrs. Broughton, of South 


ton-street, Covent-garden.. 
—_ Kentish Town, 25, Mr. Tho. Thoms, 


of Charing-cross.~ * a 
jae cree cating saa 
npc Nepal OWNS EE. 
peeeES 66,. Joseph, Mowe 


Was mtich and 





Waldron. 
At Clapton, 48, Jonathan Hants el 
late of Clement’s Inn, At 








te, 61, Mr. Francis Bamfield 

= A oonee Council for the w 
of Portsoken. t* 
In Howland-street, 64, Tho. Sanders, esq. 


mers ace, the wife of John 


vstinson, esq. of Birch-hall, Lancashire, 


rs. Sarah Leighton, 
after having past the early part of the day 


health. 
Fe cocaetopetaedh, the widow of Alex. 


BT pookiam, 66, Mrs. Mary Deane. 
in Keut-road, Tho. Boult, esq. 
In-Prince’s court, Westminster, Edward 
Astle, esq. F.R.S. and ¥.S.A. author of a 
coped Elistory of the Art of Writing, &c. 


AtThornton-house, Greenwich, in con- © 


ce of a fall from his horse, Sir Sa- 
suel Whitcombe. ; 
Qn Blackheath, suddenly, Harriett, 
daughter of Sir John Eamer. 
~ At Kennington, 75, Gill Moody, esq. 
Ju Ormond-street, 63, Mr. Juhn Newton, 
At Camberwell, 68, Henry Blazland, 


m, deputy of the ward of Broad.street, ¢lap 
gud many years an eminent upholsterer 1h 


there. He was for thirty-six years an ac- 


tive and highly-respected member <i 


Common Council ; and executed the 


of many important offices in the city of .: 


London with the strictest mtegrity. 


At Islington, 75, Mr. H. D, Symonds, 4 
many years an active and considerable | 


bookseller in Paternoster-row; having a, 


few years since retired in favour of Messrs, | 
Sherwood, Neely; and Jones. In the 
evmmencement of the crusade against the - 
French revolution, he suffered four years « 
jmprisonment in Newgate, and paid 3 
pam - 


whogp he Beeame sequainted with a ‘mu- 
sician of the name of Barbandt, 3 profes 


heavy fine, for vending some. 


phleta 
At.Hammersmith, 25, the lady of G. 
pend A Remnants oaeenes with 
accomplishment of mind person 

and dignified. with every virtue that could 


arteat the attention and_rivet the admira- - 
Gon of all who had the happiness of her ‘i 


ce, she died, in the prime of 


life, poignantly lamented by her afflicted - 


husband and sorrowing parents, and ex- 
At his’cham an, Son teal ue roth 
rs s in his:7 
year, Samuel Webbe, nog the eminent mu- 
ya “ye by lis general, as well-as 


the impressiveness of his 





reve and cordially regretted—“She — 


erndition, the acuténess of ‘his 
Perception, the ‘solidity of his jadgment, 





ings, and by the diversio 
Prop ly monger pam iversion of 


trouling the disposal, 
reduced to a state of comparative penury, 


being intent upon rendering hie capable 


ps rome -: a cabinet-maker, at the 
early ven years. This arfrange- 
ment, however, was 20 little to his taste, 


that ao si were the seven 
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564 Account of the Rev, J. Joyce. 


mented at: the age of twenty-three by the 


‘addition of a wife, and in the: following - 


yeat of a child, but, as difficulties in- 
creased, so seemed also to increase his 
thirst of knowledge; and ‘soon after the 
birth of his first child, he farnished himself 
witli‘an Italian master, About this time 
he ventured to become a teacher of music, 
and his progress in the art fully warranted 
this undertaking, though he was then ‘but 
twenty-five years of age, and it was but 
six years since his first acquaintance with 
the rudiments of music. From this pe- 
riod, scarcely a single year passed with- 
ont producing the reward’ of one, and 
often two prize-medals, down to the 
time when the club desisted from  af- 
fording such liberal encouragement to 
that most delightful and social descrip- 
tion of vocal music, glees. His literary 
studies were subsequently enlarged by the 
successive acquisition of the German, 
Greek, and lastly, the Hebrew language ; in 
the reading and understanding of which 
last, (Hebrew,) he was acknowledged, ten 
years ago, by his master, a venerable and 
skilful Rabbi, who visited bim in that 
capacity, to be equal to himself. Although 
it may seem of minor importance to speak 
in the midst. of a commentary upon the 
varied faculties and acquirements of his 
mind, of his bodily graces, it is-in point to 
shew*that in the. vast range of objects 
which his ardent industry embraced, these 
co-adjutors were not neglected, and, in 
truth, he long excelled in the manly and 
graceful exercises of fencing and dancing. 
But superior to all these facalties of mind 
‘ad these graces of body, were the unde- 
scribable excelleucies—the simplicity, the 
tenderness, the thorough goodness of his 
heart.) His works are extremely numerous 
as well as infinitely varied—having written 
largely for.the church ; his anthems are .in 
usein almost every cathedral: in the coun- 
ry ; dhe composed also two or three operas, 
many. quartetis and instrumental lessons— 
nuinerous Songs, some of them highly dis- 
tinguished as public favourites, as * the 
Mansion of Peace,’ &c. and Glees innn- 
merable and so well known, as to require 
no:formal eulogium, As an Evglish com- 
ee he will always rank with Locke, 

orley,. Purcell, and Arne, while as a 
man and a scholar his transcendent quali- 
ties raise him high among the most renown- 
ed of British worthies.  __, 

At) Highgate, 52, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Joyce, the ingenious author of many .ele- 
mentary worksg@@@i@ich. bear his name, and 

furious aud honest compiler of others 
published anonymously, or under the names 
of other persons. He was first known to 
the public in consequence of the audacious 
attempt made by Messrs. Pitt and Dundas 
on the lives of several undaunted friends 
of Parliamentary Reform ; and Mr. Joyce 
was specially marked for the vengs . 


! vengeance of sophy, his Introd duction to the. Aus 2 
those wprincipled ministers, by the cir. “Sciences; t 






[July 5, 
the sons of 
AMOHE the 


cumstance of his being tutor 
Earl aes then a we 
patriotic reformers, Indeed, the: artests 
and the subsequent state trials Were r 
to have arisen fiom Mr. J hon 
written a laconic note to Mr, Tooke, ens 
a literary work: then.on the eve of publics 
tion, in’ which. he’ asked. the question, 
** Shall you be ready by Wednesday.” Thi 
note miscarried, and on Tuesday the ar. 
rests took place. Mr. Joyce has often 
been heard to declare, that he did not per. 
sonally know more than six, and had never 
spoken to more than three or four of the 
twelve strangers, to each of whom a 
Grand Jury were induced, under the mis. 
direction of a judge, to find a true bil! 
against, as jointly engaged in a conspi 
of treason! After the honourable acquit. 
tals of Messrs. Hardy, ‘Tooke, and Thel- 
wall, the law- officers of the crown, in 
shame, dismissed Mr. Joyce and the others 
without trial, but also without . 
tion for many months’ false imprisonment, 
under charges which .endangered their 
lives, and so deeply afflicted the feelings of 
the relatives of some of them, as to cause 
their premature deaths. Earl § 
who felt.a wound through the sides of hig 
son’s preceptor, gave a splendid enter. 
tamment on the return of Mr. Joyce te 
Chevening ;. but some family eventssoon 
rendering the continuance of his: services 
unnecessary, he settled in London, and be. 
gan that career of literary industry which 
has often gratified the .public,,and is 
likely to prove so useful to the risi 
generation. One of the. first. employ- 
ments in which he was thus engaged: was 
‘a8 a coadjutor of the late Dr. George 
Gregory, in his compendious Cyclopedia; 
and, the great success of that work having 
excited thé avidity of other booksellers, 
Mr. Joyce was engaged by the of 
them, who then met at the Chapter J 
House, to compile wae work — 
lan of Gregory’s, and it appeared 
the name of the late William Nicholson. 
-Both .works having rapidly , 
each other, and being completed within 
thirty months, the co-labourer in one, and 
the sole compiler of the .other, 
justly. celebrated- for his industry “and 
learning, and we may add, for) lis:zeal 
and. integrity; but. such great exerhons 
bronght on-a severe attack. .of disease, 
from. which he never fully »reco 
Soon after, Mr. Joyce completed his pop 
lar Elements of Arithmetic, of. which 1 
peated editions of 10,000 have been se! 
and it bas long been adopted in. the prim 
cipal schools, as the best in they 
Sa Paencnes flowed in thes 
Scient? L ) * " 
line of composition, by his Dialogues 0 


‘Chemistry.and on. the. Mi i ; 
works. wie his oe asipe Natural Phil 


: 








‘; and, lastly; he co-opera 
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+4 
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1316.] : 
ac, SHEPHERD and CARPENTER, ina 


ed woik, called Systematic Edu- 


well which has been favourably -re- 
so For many years be contributed 
cri “Ve 


ological. Report. to this: Maga- 
— ot in the present Number, 
e often illustrated Hs pages by his cons 
patient on matter of fact and useful sub- 
vets One of his last communications 
es the account of his late brother, im 
}- Magazine for May ; and at that time, 
gad til} within twu hours of his death, he 


was in 28 good health..as he had been for 


Northumberland and Durhan. 
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several years past. The qualities of hig 
mind are to be estimated by the variety 
and extent of his labours ; and in regard to 
those of his heart, we, who knew him 
well, can assert, that an honester or better 
man never lived, He has left an amiable 
widow, and a large young family, to de- 
plore their irreparable loss in the produce 
of his unceasing industry, in the example 
afforded by his: virtuous character, and in 
the valuable precepts and instruction with 
which he was so well qualified to guide 
them.to happiness, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


~~ 


HUMBERLAND AND DURAAM. 

Ht: Quai ier Sessions for Northumber- 
‘| land, heid on the ¢5th and 26th ult. 
yere renarkabie for the great number of 
servants convicted of purloining the pro- 

erty of their masters and mistresses, 

Vie attention of the public has lately 
been much attracted by the appearance of 
auewly invented _boat-propelling machine 
accompanying the barges to Newburn. 
Jt acts spon anew principle, and seems 
periéctly free from the objections that have 
been made to the wheeis of the steam- 
packets at present im use. 

A gold: medal and 100 gnineas were 
lately given by the Society of Arts to Mr. 
hygan, of Netherton colliery, for a method 
of yentilating coa! mines. 

Married ) Mr. Robert Robinson, of 
Neweastie, to Miss Mary Errington, of 
Sunnyside.—Mr. Richard Smith, of Dar- 
lington, to Miss Elizabeth Swinburn, of 
Durham.—Mr, Francis Bainbridge, of St. 
Andrew Auckland, to Miss Rachael Bram- 
key, of Durham.—Mr, Charles Boag, to 
Miss Ann Marshall—Mr. James Burne, 
to Miss Margaret Metealfe.—Mr. William 
Jolson, to Mass Ellen Nelson,—Mr. Wil- 
liam Davison, to: Miss Mary ‘Tackwray: 
all of North Shields.—Mr. R: Osborne, 
to Miss Murray,—Mr. Thomas Reay, 
(0 Miss Shipsey: all .of South Shields, 
ir, Blackwell,.of South Shields, to 

iss Falconer, of the Forth, Neweastle. 
-~Mr. George Bail, to Miss Kobinson, both 
of Hexliam.—-At Hexham, Mr. George 
Oliver, to Miss Mary Curry, of, Stobby 

>—William Soderson, esq. to Miss Aun 
Swith, of Stockton.—Mr. Robert Booth, 

Sunderland, to Miss Allison, of Monk- 
wearmouth.— Mr. John.Cowan, to ‘Miss 
Gee beth Carr, both.of Lanchester.—Mr. 
lide Mogrison,-of Shilibottle, to Miss 

le, of Alnwick.—Mr, Foster Charlton, 


Boghall, to. Miss Watson, of Ingo Low- | 


6 
hal.— Mx John Harland 

“Mr. Jo to Miss Ann 
jaan bath of Great Lumley.—Mr. Ben- 
Met Lodge.—At Dalston, Mr. Thomas 
Bobert : ante Seabella Richardson.—Mr. 


ire, to Miss Tremble, ef Car- 


land, to Miss. Jane Carry, bothof - 


dew-hall.—Mr, Cathbert Snowball, jun. of 
Dilston, to Miss Mary Walker, of Cor- 
bridge.. ! | 

Died.] At Newcastle, 77, Mrs. Lamb, 
of the Close.—In Pilgrim-street, 62, Mr. 
Wm. Leighton.—Mr. Mark Carr, of the 
Manors.—49, Mr. John Gibson, much re« 
spected.— Mrs, Elizabeth Nesbitt, of New- 
gate-street.—In Saviile-row, Mrs. Gouin- 
lock, much respected.—Mrs. Walker, of 
the Foot of the Side.—79, Mr. D. Mowe. 
bray, much respected.—?77, Isaac Nichol- 
son, esq. of Shieldfield, regretted.—Mr, 
William Wallace.—39, Mrs. Mary Smith. 

At Durham, 57, Mrs. Mary Bailes.—65, 
Mrs. Margaret Turnbull, 6s, Mrs. Cathe. 
rine Thompson.—29, Mrs. Elizabeth Wor- 
they.—76, Mrs, Isabella Taylor.—3z, Mrs, 
Sarah Harwood, 

At North Shields, 52, Mrs. Ann Nesbit, 
—43, Mr, Joseph Prmgle.—74, Mr. George 
Turner.—67, Mr. Robert Wood,—44, Mrs, 
Mary Davisov.—60, Mr. T. Sangster.— 
59, Mr. Joseph Mortley.—Mrs. Isabella 
Hutchinson.—45, Mrs. Mary Crane, 4 
~ At Sonth Shields, 76, the wife of Mr. 
George Scoit.—46, Mrs. Woodnot, much 
respected.—61, Mrs. Mary Cook,—21, 
Mr, Robert Scott.—32, Mrs. Davis, 

At Barnardeastle, 46, the wife of Mr, 
Willian Rumford. , 

At Bishopauckland, 104, Mrs, J.. Web- 
ster. 

At Sunderland, 88, Mr. Duncan Kay, a 
preacher amoung the Methodists.—87, Mrs, 

| or 

At Darlington, 64,.Mrs. Esther Marr, 
80, Mr. G. Brown.—47, Mr, John Wakerly, 
a respectable portrait and landscape- 
painter. , 

At Bishopwearmout idenly, 87, Mr. 
George Murray, a veteran 30m 
fought under Gen, Wolfe, in 1753, and at 
Saratoga, under Gen. Burgoyne, in 1777. 

At Alnwick, 40, Miss: Isabella Shields, 
—55, Mr. Joua. Pringle, deservedly re. 
spected. tx. aie } é 

At Ovingham, the wife of Mr. J. Lamb, 
much respected, —At Lorton, 86, Mr, 
Jouatign Key At Bedlington 79, rs. 

ona eyo. n, 79, rs. 
—- Mitchinson, 
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Mitchinson, much mnperted.—-At Kenton, 
84, the wife of Mr. William Catchside.— 
At Biddleston, 63, Thomas Selby, esqe 
much lamented.—At Low Row, 110, Mrs. 
Dorothy Phillips —At Hart, 84, Edward 
Ellesker, esq.—At Monkton, Mr. Robert 
Sanderson. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] Mr. Joseph Poole, to Miss 
Catherine Irving.— Mr. George Duckett, 
to Miss Mary Rutledge.—Mr. James Fer- 

uson, to Miss Eleanor Ewar.—The Rev. 

ames Macadam, to Miss Mary Pattinson : 
all of Carlisle—Mr. John Adamson, to 
Mrs. Ann Mc. Leod.—Mr. Anthony Sto- 
rey, to Miss Falcon.—Mr. T. Finney, to 
Miss Eleanor Hope : all of Whitehaven.— 
At Carlisle, Mr. Benjamin Harrison, mer- 
chant, of Liverpool, to Miss Sarah Harri- 
son, of Carlisle—Mr. John Peacock, to 
Miss Mary Winskill—Mr. John Robson, 
to Miss Rebecca Lindow.—Mr. John 
Strong, to Miss Eleanor Stuartson.—Mr. 
George Atkin, to Miss Elizabeth Bewsher, 
~-—Mr. William Mc. Gee, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Goodfellow: all of Penrith.—Mr. 
Robert Robinson, to Miss Elizabeth Gra- 
ham: both of Brampton.—Capt. Wick- 
ham, of Maryport, to Miss Jane Edmond- 
son, of Burns.—_M. R. Barker, jun. mer- 
chant, of Whitehaven, to Mrs. Atkinson, of 
Egremont.—Mr. John Gill, to Miss Sarah 
Ismay, both of Wigton. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 43, Mrs. Mary Ma- 
son.—28, Mr. Addison.—Mrs. Crozier, at 
an advanced age.—In Rickergate, very 
suddenly, 37, Mrs. Ann Chesters.—At an 
advanced ace, Mr. David Brodie.—Mr. 
Wm. Wright.—31, Mrs. Agnes Eliott. 

At Penrith, Mr, William Todd, much 
respected.—At an advanced age, Mrs, 
Mary Slee.—80, Mr.. Josiah Witkinson. 

At Brampton, Mr. John Sloan, jun. 
Mr. James Toppling, atan advanced age, 

At Wigton, 90, Mrs. Mary Lattimer. 

At Mire, 78, Mrs.. Alice Atkinson.—At 
Wetheral, 81, Mrs. Mary Robinson.—At 
Clengb-head, 80, Mr. Nicholson.—At Cald- 
coats, 87, Mr. Edward Routledge, much 
respected, 

YORKSHIRE. 

In the late addregs to the Regent on the 
Princess Charlotte’s marriage, from York, 
was the following passage :—“‘ It is neither 
fleets nor armies, neither alliances abroad 
nor guards at home, that can give perma- 
nency to that rale to which the love of the 
people is wanting. 

The Comet, for New York, lately sailed 
from Hull with upwards of 80 passengers 
for that country; many of them small 
farmers, or labourers in husbandry. 

Married.} The Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, to Miss Rachel Thackrey, of 
St. Ann’s, both of Leeds.—Mr. John 


Chambers, to Miss .Williamson..—Mr. Wil- . 


liam Whitton, to Miss Lockhart: all of 
HullL—Mr., William Lievesley, to Miss 
Harriot Herby, of Hull,—The Rev. Geo 
. . . g — 


~ 


Cumberland and Westmoreland—Yorkshire, 


: [July 1 
Lewthwaite, rect +! 
ha Birley, of I seed sae , to Min Ma. 
of Wortley, to Miss Hannah Wa 
Leeds.—Mr. Jeremiah Pickersei) at. 
ley.—Mr. John Wilson . 
Miss Emmet, of ‘ifn to 
of the Society of Friends.—Mr. bot 
of Ripon, to Miss Mary Appleton—y; 
William Laycock, of Lamb to Mis 
Martha Tillotson, of Skipton, 
wood, to Miss Foaler: sll of Waker 
Mr, Michael Gowland, to Miss: Wifij 
of Whitby.—Thomas | 
Steeton-hall, to Miss Sarah Da Mes . 
both of Hedon. . 

Died.| At York, suddenly, William Day. 
Hownsworth.—29, Mrs, Margaret Stubbs 
— 44, Mrs, Dorothy Holmes. ‘s 
Shann.—The wife of Arnold. . 
Richardson.—Mr. William : 
Richard Linferth. > 
Stanisland, much respected, : 

At Huddersfield, 50, Mr. R.'Thewiis, 
Bradiey.—59, Mr. Joseph. Mason. 

At Beverley, 75, Mr. John Foster 

At Selby, Mr: ThomasSmith, 

At Scarborough, 60, Joseph Taylor, esq, 
of Friends, ' 
- AtSettle, 81,.Mrs. Paley. 

At Lightcliffe, 34, Mr. Samuel 
At Haigh-hall, 3z, the moves & 5 nomad 
Cotton, esq.—At Westgate 65, 

Moeortown,” 


tha Birle John 
ley, to Miss Hannah thigpent ay Wort, 
Dickinson, to Miss Camm, of ¥, 
Mr. C; Hn’ 
Turner, to Miss W 
Mr Thomas Mace, to Mi 
Keigliley.—Mr. Adamsun, to Miss 
nik Hall, 43, Mr. Foreman.—40, Mr. J, 
At Leeds, at an advanced Mrs. 
—In St. George’s-street, 79, Mr. ) 
At Wakefield, 22, the wife of Mr, Heary 
At Halifax, the wife of Mr. William 
Mr. William Stoddart.—80, Mr. T. Bas, - 
a justly esteemed member of the Society 
At Bridlington, 47, Mr. John : ' : 
William Walker.—At - 


Summers.—At: Lower Woodhow - Skir 
coat, Mr. Thomas Suteliffe.—At ; 

94, Mr. John Crossley LWElly= 
Lookwood, 32, Mr. Richard Dawson 
Dunkeswick, 36, Mr. Joshua 

much respected.—At 


Wormald, esq. senior in the house 
of Wormald, ees 


of that town; 


the poll being 
aio. and not a local or 


and it is to be regretted that ™ Ae 
not secure the snecess of te : 
appearing in person at t me 
Her. Mr Sucempals st Mr. CASet 
honour to themselves and their j 
sidence by their spirited comdar 
lightened cloquence, i 


> 
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v’s Liverpool-friends have 
Mr. od bi with a silver cup of exqui- 


SSeatnTH iéa.] Mr. Thomas Tunstall, to Miss 
NekousMr. Richard Howarth, to 
Aut Green.—Mr. William Fal- 
copet, to. Miss Barratt.—Michael n, 
-<¢ Bligabeth.O‘Brien.—Mr. Wil- 
esq. to Miss wr . . 
jam Brown, t0 Miss Sarah ‘Taylor.—Mr. 
faiwutid Horner, to Miss Mary Ann Alex- 
ander : all of Manchester.— Mr. c. Jatk- 
of Manchester, to Miss Allen, of 
Chcetwrood—Mr. Leather, of Rosthern, to 
vrs. John Worthington, of Hale.—Mr. 
Henry Rigmaiden, to Miss Amelia Gar- 
jiser~Mr. Thomas Rushtoh, to Miss 
fisher—Mr. Willliam Forster, to Miss 
Mary Berry, Capt. Page, to Miss Kelly, of 
Catlestreet—Mr. Joseph Thompson, mér- 
to Miss Jane Blundell.—Mr. Wiil- 
jiam Wilson, to Miss M. Meadows.—Mr, 
William Mainwaring, to Miss Agnes Nel- 
wu—Mr. Henry Gibbs, to. Miss. Agnes 
Pige: all of Liverpool.—At Liverpool, 
john Mawdsley, esq. R. M. to Miss. Mary 
Iesland, of Manchester. — Mr. John 
Glover, of St. Helens, to Miss Mary Hough. 
ton, of Barrowfield-house, Eccleston. 

Died.) At Manchester, Miss Eliza Bill, 
of Mozley-street.—38, Mr. John Baxter. — 
61, Mr. John Downes, of Kennedy-street, 
greatly esteemed.—In Port-street, 38, Mrs. 
Biz, Shankland.—82, Thomas Henry, esq. 
President of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and Member of 
wveral other learned Societies both in this 
country and abroad. As a practical and 
philosophical Chemist, he obtained a high 
ad merited reputation. His contribu- 
tous to that science, besides a sniall 
Volame of Essays, and itis Translations of 
the carly writings of Lavéisier, which he 

; to the notice of the English 
public, consist of Memoirs, dispersed 
through the Transactions of the various So- 
ceties to which he belonged, and relative 
fo those parts of Chemistry that are purely 
titatific, and to. those which have refer- 
eace to the tiseful arts. On « subject in- 





timately comected with the snccéss of the 


Cotton Manufacture (the employment of 
Mordauntsor Bases in Djcing), Mr. Henry 
Was the first who thoaght and wrote phi- 
heophically In the Introduction of. the 
a mode of Bleaching, which has worked 
hae revolution in that art, and occa- 

an incomparably quicker circulation 
mata, he was bod oF the earliest and 
tite ce seul agents. In addition to the 
ie ments Connected with his profession, 
mn ad cultivated, to no inconsiderable de- 
atired taste forthe Fine Aits; he had ar- 
mak; bane ledge of historical events re- 
able for its extent and-accuracy; aud 
derived, from reading and. reflec: 
tached Ons tO Which he Was steadily at- 
Pliziog on topics of political; nidral, and 
enquiry, Several years ago, 


in whieh he had 
gaged, with credit and succsss, for more: 


Lancashire—Cheshiré— Derbyshire: sor 


he retired from the practice of Medicine 
n extensively ens” 


than half a century; and, from deli 
health, he had ae ceased to aero 
active share in the practical cultivation 
of science. But possessing, almost unim- 
paired, his faculties of memory and judg. 
ment, he continued to feel a lively interest 
in the advancement of literature and phi- 
losophy. Retaining, also, in their full 
vigour, those kind affections of the lieart 
that gave birth to the most estimable moral 
condact, and secured him the faithful ate 
tachment of his friends, he passed through 
a long and serene old age, experiencing 
little but its comforts and its honotrs, and 
habitually thankful for the: blessings with 
which Providence indulged him, 

At Salford, 39, Mrs. Elizabeth Pendle. 
bury, regretted. ; 

At Liverpool, 64, Mr. Samtel Ches- 
shyre, much en Ay ted,—44, the Rev. Wm, 

Tarleton, of the Catholic chapel, Seél. 
street.—Mr. Henry Hargteaves.—In Mary- 
bone, 83, Mr. David Whitby.—In Jame. 
son-street, 32, Miss Turner.—76, the widow 
of Mr. John Chorley.—In Miil-street, 27,. 
Mr. John Maddock Chapman.—é60, Mr, 
Robert Houlgrave.—Mr. Jolin Joynson.— 
Mr. John Thompson, of Dale-street.—7¢9, 
Mrs. Griffith, of Chapel-street.—59, Mr. 
Thomas Naylor. } 

At Preston, 67, Ralph Aslicton, esq. 

At Bolton, Mr. Dobson. 

. At Chorley, Mrs. Harrison. 
. CHESHIRE. 

The Ellesmere end Chester Canal Come 
pany, have established an elegant Packet, 
are! by steam, between Ellesmere 
Port and Liverpool. ¥ 

Married.] Vigors Hervey, esq. of Kil- 
lave castle, county of Wexford, to Frances 
Margaretta, only daughter of C. W. J. 
Shackerley, — Somerford park.—At 
Overton, Mr. William Lowe, merchant, of 
Liverpool, to Miss Jackson, of Frodsham. 
—At Middiewich, Mr. C. Howard, to Miss 
Martha Leer.—Mr. Woolrich, of Calve- 
ley-hall, to Miss Price, of Shocklach, 

“Died.} At Altringham, 76, Mrs. Cook, 

At Weston, Mr. Antony Falchola, @ 
native of Italy.—At Heavily, Mr. Wil- 
liam Torkington,, much respected.—At 
Oldfield, 63, Mr. T. Hardey, esteemed. 

vedas DERBYSHTRE. 

J. Wheeldon has been committed to 
Derby geol, charged ith the murder of 
Isaac and Mary Ann Wheeldon, children 
of his brother. . : 

Married.] Mr. Edward Phipps, to Miss 

: th of .Derby.—Mr. Job 
Brassington, po 
Allen, to Miss Sarah Bazlehurst, both of 
Chésterfield.—Mr. W. Wigley, to Miss 
Lacy Brace, both of Codnor-park, 

Died.] At Derby, 21, Mrs. Martha Les. 
sey, lamented.—The widow of Mr. Henry 
Pratt.—29, the wife of Mr. Joseph Kirk- 
land.—4%, Mis. Mary Clarke. 
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At Chesterfield, 76, Mrs. Gilberthorpe. 
At Tibshelf, 87, John Brown, late of 
Hardstoft, a respectable member of the 
Society of Friends.—At Edensor, Mrs. 
Barker, justly respeeted.— At King Stem- 
dale, 90, Mrs. Martha Rowland.—At El- 
waston, 51, Mr. Jolin Moorley. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The weavers have again resumed their 
practices of frame breaking :—want of em- 
ployment being very generally felt by the 
working classes of this county. 

A late Nottingham paper states, ““W 
have nothing to say this week on the hila- 
rity of Whit-holiday, as gloom, instead 
of sprightliness, seems fixed upon al- 
most every countenance, The soldiers 
qnartered here are in constant readiness 
for marching, and extra guards are regu- 
larly mounted. 

- Marricd.] Mr. Joseph Davis, of Hick- 
ling, to Miss C. Shaw, of Nottingham.— 
Mr. John Andrews, jun. of Mansfield, to 
Miss Catherine Robinson, of Winthorpe. 
—Mr. Joseph Wellott, of Southwell, to 
Miss Ann Clay, of Mausfield.—At Mans- 
field, Mr. J. Greenwood, to Miss Mary- 
Ann Hunter—Mr. John Whyman, of 
Scarrington, to Miss Mary Hall, of Granby. 
-~Mr. Gask, of Horncastle, to Miss Ann 
Hemstock.—Mr. John Giles, of Tythby, 
to Miss Steedman, of Brigg.—Mr. Hem- 
sley, of Thrumpton, to Miss Flower, of 
Scarrington. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 64, Mr. George 
Malbon.—90, Mr. Isaac Ogle.—Mrs. Rol- 
Jett, of Glasshouse-lane.—In Mount-street, 
68, Mr. Henry. Cockson.—Mr. William 
Lewis, merchant, much esteemed. — In 
Parliament-street, 80, Mr.Chas. Shaw.—71, 
James Bardsley, esq. sincerely lamented.— 
34, Mrs: Ann Watts. 

- At Newark, 48, Mr. Edward Lacey.— 
35, Mrs. Margaret Young.—Mr. Thomas 
Moor.—38, Mr. William Holland. 

At Mansfield, 49, Mr. John Savage, 
much esteemed.—36, Mr. Alexander Me. 
Leilan.—Mrs. William Mc. Lellan, much 
respected. | 

At Bulcote. 70, Mrs. Tomlinson, much 
fespected.—At Ragdale, 68, the wife of 
Mr. Joseph Henson.—At Rothley, 77, the 
wife of Mr. Kenton, sen.—-At Warsop, 32, 
Mrs. Featherstone—At Brinkley-house, 
70, the wife of Mr. William Sketchley.— 
Mr. Samuel Becher Sketchley, jun. of 
Newark.—At Elston, 53, Mr. W. Fisher. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. : 

Several farmers, who lately occupied 
about 4,000 acres of land in this county, 
have recently emigrated to America, after 
having sold all their live and dead stock. 
They were accompanied by the curate of 
the village. 

The late Quarter Sessions for the divi- 
sions of Lincolnshire were extremely 
heavy ; at Spilsby and Louth more appeals 
and criminals stood-for trial than at any 
ether session for the last thirty years, 


Notting hamshire—Lincolnshire— Leicestershire, [ 


* ter.—Mr. F. Nedham, jun. of Hi 





Married.) Wm. Ba si , 
Miss Ann rnard Hea 


asmore, both of indy 
—Mr. Robert Whittam, te Man Seat 
both of Caistor.—Mr. Jos. Ely. to 

Fridall, both of Louth—Mr. 3 Nise 
to Mrs. Spiking, both of Salas, wh 


Johu Giles, of Tythoy; to Min 
of Brigg.—Mr. T. Hackett fone 
ington.—Mr 








to Miss A.- Jackson, of Racking 


W. Shillaber, of Market Deep; , 
Ann Basil Ferras, of Stamford nc 
of Horncastle, to. Miss Ann Hemstock 
Mr. D. Harrison, to Miss Susanna Hurt, 
both of Thiddlethrepe.—Mr,. p, Whit. 
worth, of Cawthrope, to Miss Hewins, | 
Died.] At. Lincoln, Mrs. Gray.—Mr 
William Walker. Bi aaa 
ot Spalding, Mr. Poiter. . 
t Louth, 28, the. wife of Mr. 
Robinson. eae ued, bee Ralph 
- At Gainsborough, 69, Mr.W.Bournacon. 
siderable rope maker.—91, Mr. Bingley, 
At Gimton, Mr. Jas. Joyce—At Bird. 
toft, 52, Mr. Stocks.—At Whaplode Fes. 
Ends, 55, Mr. Wm. Guy.—At Newbold, 
77, Mr.-T. Clark.—At North 
82, Jane, the wife of Mr. John Longmat. 
—At Hogsthrope, suddenly.—Mr. Pen. 
wick.—At Firs Y> Mrs. Baker.—At:As 
by, Mr. John Hondleby.—At Grainthrope, 
66, Mr. Edward Sheers. | 
LEICESTERSHIRE. _. __ 
A meeting of gentlemen connected with 
the hosiery business lately took place at 
the Exchange, Leicester, for the 
of ascertaining the number of persons ont 
of employment, in the town and its vici- 
nity ; and considering of the best means of 
alleviatitig the distresses, occasioned by 
the cost of mr late, sahons wars, which 
et remains to be paid. | : 
: A similar meeting took place at Binek- 
ley, when the opnlent part of the. inha- 
bitants agreed to lend a certain sum of 
money for the purpose of buying materials, : 
&c. to be worked up by each person oute 


employment, limiting the uantity of work 
to the némbet of each individual. family. 


A Committee was appointed to take, the 
management, and to dispose:of, the goods 
when manufactured, wich i pect 
should be sold at prime COS. . © 

parish guarantee the subscribers Against 
all loss, and ale jhe payment of interes t 
upon the sams advanced. 
P Married] Mr. Lee, to Miss Shenton | 
Mr. Morten, to Miss Martin: all “of Leices 


to Miss Mary Bishop, of Prebend-plact, 
Leicester.—The Rev,, John Doncaster, 
Oakham, to Miss Wright, of 5 2 


Mr. Dunn, of Fazeley, to Miss Ma Mor 


rall, of Orton on the hill—Mr. Keal, jt 
of Oakham, to Miss Tiptaft, af Brant 
ton. Me 
, Died.] At Leicester, Mr. Grabam— Mt 
Gilhert.—Mr. Thomas Pack.—-9% ns. 
Dorothy Davenport Johnson.—6 hy 
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1816.] 

At Loughborough, Mr. Boasor, much re 
spected. -acham, Mrs. W. Sewell. 

r? L3G, Mr. Robert Jackson.— 

At Bin d Mr. Simpkin.—At Thorpe, 

Mrs. Jordan, lamented.—At roby, 
. ohn Hunt.—At Cadeby, 60, Mrs. 
- : th Burton.—At Asbby-de-la-Zonch, 
~~ Samuel Clarke—At Medbourn, 
83, Mr. J. Bentley, much respecied, 

STAFFORDSHIRE, posse 
ted that not less than twelve 
ap usand persons in the counties of Staf- 
ford and Salop have been dismissed to wan- 
der in search of subsistence, m Conse- 
ce of the falling off of the iron trade, 

At Wolverhampton seven hundred men 
have recently been dismissed from the va- 

tories. 
ar oe Mr. J. Bakerweil, to Miss c, 
Welber: both df Wolverhampton.—Wil- 
jam Tunnicliffe, esq, to Miss ‘Tanniclifie, 
of Eeeleshall.—Mr. John Eardly, of News 
castle, to Miss Machin, of Chell.—At Leek, 
John Cruso, esq. to the eldest daughter 
of Richard Badnal, esq, of High Fields, 

Died.] At Wolverhampton, Mr. Samuel 
Joues. . 

At Walsall, Miss ere aey Plant, 

At Burslem, Mrs, Boote. 

At Stone, suddenly, W. Robinson, esq. 

AtColwich, Mr. George h shina 

At Hixon, 102, Mrs. Collier. 

At the Mear, Lave End, at au advanced 

age, Mr. Joseph Wilshaw. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

A Mr. Basil Good was convicted, at the. 
lat Warwick Assizes, of delivering out 
fraudulent tickets fur the collection of the 
House, Window, and other Assessed Taxes; 
and was sentenced, upon two convictions, 
to six months’ imprisonment in Derby gaol. 
~The corporation of Coventry have, in 
consequence, expelled him from luis situa- 
tions of alderman, justice of the peace, 
ad common councilman. ; 

Birmingham and its neighbourhood will 
tela the manufacture of small arms ; but 
the mmr of men out of employment in. 
aid near Birmingham, is greater than ever 
was known: such are the conseqnences of 
i estineetad system, and of the late long 

unhappy wars. 

The two following statements will exhi- 
bit, beyand dispute, the proof that war, 
Which increases taxation, is the certain 
res of pauperism and crimes :— , 

nrsemenis by the Parish Officers ¢ 

Bishop Vashbrook, a village adjouing the 

Boroag i a Warwick. 

aster 1792, 
For the expences ¥ 


he Be Poor £232 4 8 £721 16 7} 


Easter 1816. 








constable 42410 2 63 42 
Thehighways, 49 0 8 82 15 0 
30515 6 867 15 9k 


Mortuary Mae. No. 285, 


Staffordshire—Warwickshire—Shropshire, . / os» 869 


Number of Prisoners tried for the County 
. of Warwick. ih 


, 1792, 1815, 1816, 
Lent assizes , . 48 100 112 
Summer ditto . 4 29 
Epiphany session 8 86 71 

sterditto . . 2 35 59 
Midsummer . . 3 49 
Michaelmas , , 3 53 

106 35¢ 


Tn May last_was killed, by Mr. Good- 
man, of Coventry, a ewe sheep, bred by 
Mr. W. Palfrevy, of Upnold, Gloucester« 
shire; weighing 55lbs, per quarter. 

Marrted.| Mr. Manoah Baver, to Miss 
Lydia Sanders.—Mr. George Baldwin, to 
Miss Mary Harley.—Mr. John Steward, to 
Miss Harriet Peele.—Mr. Thomas Barton, 
to Miss Selina Loughton: all of Birming- 
ham.—Mr, Charles Mason, of Birmingham, 
to Miss Jane Stewart Wright, of Oldbury. 
house.—Mr. John Kilby, of Kineton, te 
Miss Mary Bishop, of Warwick,Mr, 
Juckes, of Roddington-hall, to Miss Dixon, 
of the Marsh.—Mr. John Snape, of Bir- 
mingham, to Mrs. Tomkins, of Red House, 
King’s Norton.—Mr. Stephen Watson, to 
Miss Ann Walker: both of Lower Shuck- 
burgh. 

Died ] At Birmingham, 67, Mr. Charles 
Ratheram, of Great Charles-street, re. 
spected for lis benevolence and integrity, 
—In Ashted-row, 72, Mr. Coventry Hardi- 
man.—In Summer-row, Mr. W: Alfen.—In 
Madford-street, 55, Mr. William Smith, 
respected. — Mr... William Lee. — Mrs, 

5uckley, of Dale-end. 

At. Coventry, 69, the widow of Mr, 
Charles Hodges.—Mr. W. Howard.—In 
Smithford-street, 8z, Mrs. Hully, much ree 
specied. 

At Handsworth, 52, Mr. Thomas Toney, 
—At Small Heath, 79, John Welch, esq. a 
gentleman sincerely respected, leaving an 
amiable widow and family. , 

At Oldbary, 54, Mr. James Allcott.— 
At Ladbrooke, 52, Mr. F. Archer. 

rs SHROPSHIRE. 

At Ketley, Madeley, and other parts o 
the county, many smelting furnaces have 
been extinguished, and the workmen turn- 
ed adrift; which of course has occasioned the 
forges and collieries to stop also. In this 

county, and in the adjoining one of Staf- 
ford, forty-three furnaces have stopped 
working, each of which cmployed from 
200 to men, ws 

The bank of the late Stephen Jennitis 
and Co. of Wellington, has, from the pres. 
sure of the times, been obliged to suspend 


its payments, 


‘A subscription has been entered into 
several ladies in Shropshire, im aid ‘of the 
furs of the Hibernian Society for estab- 
lishing Sunday and Daily Schools iu ire- 
ime 4D  Married.] 
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Married.) Mr. Henry Fliles, of the Ab- 
bey Foregate, to Miss Ann Tiplin, both of 
Shrewsbury.—Edward Mucklestone Kirk- 

attick, esq. of Whitchurch, to Miss Eliza- 

eth Hunt, of the Brades.—Mr. Leighton, 
of Shrewsbury, to the widow of Capt. 
Birdsall, of Bristol.—Mr. Salter, of Bat- 
tlefield, to Miss Groves, late of Dorring- 
ton.—-Mr. John Dixon, of Wellington, to 
Miss Picking, of Sydney.—Mr. John 
Phillips, to Miss Maria Bridgeman, of Lit- 
tle Strettou.—_Mr. Thomas Wood, of Har- 
eourt-park, to Miss Fauiker, of Drayton.— 
Mr. Smith, of Walford, to Miss Farmer, of 
Brampton Brian. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, 70, Mr. Puttrell, 
of St. John’s Fill, highly respected.—Mr. 
Saxton, highly esteemed for his professional 
abilities as a musician.— Mr. Jacob Brown. 
—Mr. Arthur Warrington. : 

At Newport, 23, Miss Sarah Ann 
Stanley. 

At Whitchurch, the wife of Mr. Naylor, 
banker, universally respected. 

At Bridgenorth, Mrs. Forester. 

At Oswestry, 68, the Rev. William Ro- 
berts, of Henfache.—Mrs. Davies, at an 
advanced age.—The wife of the Rev. Owen 
Owen. 

At Pointon, Mr. Colly, a man universally 
respected, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Messrs. Clhamberlains, of Worcester, 
ate engaged in making an cxtensive ser- 
vice of English porcelain for the Princess 
Charlotte, with painted ornaments, pour- 
traying a complete outline of natural 


history. 

A bin has passed for better repairing- 
the Worcester turnpike roads, and for al- 
tering and increasing the tolls. 

Married.] At Worcester, Mr. Thomas 
French, of Cheltenham, to Miss Hughes, of 
Worcester.—Joshua Peart, esq. to Mrs. 
Harvey : both of Bromsgrove.—Joln Per- 
rott Noel, esq. of Bell-Hall, to Miss Har- 
riet Amphlett, of Clent-House. — Mr. 
William’ Gardner, of Worcester, to the 
widow of Thomas Stockton, esq. of Shrews- 
bury. 

Died.) At Malvern, 55, William Frank- 
Taud, ésq. he represented Thirsk in several 
successive parliaments. 

At Wollershall, 90, Chas. Hanford; esq. 

At Cumberton, Mr. John Barnet. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The appearance of tlie ajple and pear- 
trees in this county was generally fayvoura- 
ble before the late blight; and, owing to 
the backward season, sanguine hopes are 
entertained of a fair crop of fruit. 

Aaries. Lieut. Price, Noth Hants 
Militia, to Miss Sarah Wert: both of Here- 
ford.— The Rev. Richard Brooke, of 
Bromsberrow, to Miss Mary Ann Higgins, 
of Eastnor. 

Died.] At Huntington-park, Mr, Rich- 
ard Lovel!, much regretted. 

At Liidiadaway, Miss Watkins. 
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GLOUCESTER AND Mondor 


At Westhide, 58, Me. Joe 
perley. 


The contest between the 
and citizens of Bristol, respect 
tion and maintenance of a pew 
has excited so much 
prs Sereuingtess 

€ proprictors of the Gloucester 
Berkeley canal have determined ae 
commence and complete that yainable 
and important line of communication, 
Married.] Mr. Anthony Jones, to Mig 
Taylor, of Southgate-street ; both of Glon. 
cester.—Capt. John Hyde, to Miss 4 
Moere, of St. George's; hoth of Bristol. 
Mr. Samuel Walcot, of St. Vincent's pa- 
rade, to Miss Martha Harris, of St. Jamey 
square, Bristol.—Mr. J. P. Henton, so 
licitor, of Bristol, to Miss Eliza Carter 
Godfrey, of Stauuton.—William: Reed, 
esq. of Cheltenham, to Miss Elizabeth Bea 
van, of Kington.— Mr. Jolm-Wood, to Ms 
Mary Anne Wanner, both of Tewkesbury, 
—Thomas Morris, esq. of Thornbury, te 
Miss Ann Buckle, of Chepstow—Mr, 
William Barber, of Southwood, to Miss 
Pullen, of Charfield.—Mr. Grundy, of 
Hardwick-farm, to Miss: Williams, of Pen. 
y-park.—Mr. G, Parry, of the Pant-farm, 
Lianvihangle, to Miss Jones, of Peurose.— 
Mr. John Whetmore, of Caerleon, to Miss 
Susannah Collins, of Eastwood. 

Died.| At Bristol, 74, Mr. Rees Ehe, of 
Kingsdown parade.—78, Mr. Thomas 
perley.—In Portland-street, Kingsdown, 
63, William Lewis, a minister in the So- 
ciety of Friends.—At St. Nic 56, 
Mr. Robert Webb.—57, Mr. Jas, Under. 
wood.—48, Mr. Joseph. Sturge, musician, 
much respected and lamented by his rela 
tives.—60, the widow of Samuel Tripp, 
esq.—In Unity-street, 84, the widow of 
Edward Forward, esq.—In Patk-ov, 
John Lewis, esq. many years clerk of the 
Arraigns, of this city. 

At Wotton Underedge, at an.advanced 
ave, Mrs. Ann Dyer, much esteemed.—At 
Marshfield, 94, Mr. John Tiley. - 

At Woodchester, 39, Miss Ano Howard. 

At Brows-hill, Bisley, Mr. William 
Winn, nmch respected.—At Hillgrove, 71, 
the widow of the Rev. John Jones—At 
Barley Wood; 77, Mrs. Eliz. Moere. 

At Chelienbam, Mrs. Kidman, greally 
lamented. : 

75, after a long and severe illness 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Ireland, D.Ds a 
of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
the counties of Gloucester and ee ag 
Prepen in the Cathedral Church 
Wells, Rector of Bourton-on- tit Wat 
aud uf the consolidated. parishes sme 
Churcli and St. Ewen, Bristol, He oe Doe 
orthodox Minister of the Church: auies 
land, zealous in the discharge of his 
—an active and upright ma and sill 
in his private character @ 

OXFORDSHIRE: 


Corporation 
the eree. 
irritation, | ane 


cere friend, 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) Robert James Cattley, esq. to 


. hne Prescott, of Whitchurch.— 
egret oa les, to Miss Keziah Wells, of 


ri At Oxford, 75, M. Mills, esq 
at St. Clements, 68, Mr. Midwinter.—45, 
Mrs, Woodstock, greatly regretted.—In 
Paradise-gardens, 85, Mr. James Tage, a 
member of the corporation.—53, Mr. T. 


t. 
wie Mr. Richard Martin.—At 


Standhall, Mr. Henry Woodbridge, greatly 
regretted. 
BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Two common informers have laid an in- 
formation against a baker, in consequence 
of his bread not being marked, and having 
a small deficiency in weight, aud have 
obtained penalties to the amount of 10). 
with 2], law-expences. 

Married.) G. L. Wilker, esq. of Purl ey: 
hall, to Miss Augusta Walcott, of Wink- 
tou—Mr. W. Drewett, of Sutton, to Miss 
Martha White, of Buggs Mill.—The Rev. 


R. W. Williams, of Thame, to the daughter Long 


of R. Terry, esq. of Aylesbury. 

Died]. At Windsor, 'T, Baverstock, esq. 
of the firm of Ramsbottom and Baverstock, 
bankers, 

m.. Reading, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
alpy. 

At Picket Field, Gratian Hart, esq. 
many years in the Civil Department of the 
Ordnance, much respected. 

at Water Eaton, 36, Mr. Thomas Len- 
he * 

At East Hanney, 47, Charles Dewe, esq. 
At Southcote-Lodge, Frances, widow of 
William Mabott, esq.—At Great Horwood, 
the Rev. Edward Whitmore.—At Oakfield, 
76, the Rev. J. Morgan, vicar of Laniris- 
sent, and prebendary of Gioucester. 

At Hyde End-House, the wife of John 
Hyde, esq. 

AERTS AND BEDS. . 

The Postmaster General has attended to 

the Hertfordshire post, by an arrangement 


from St. Atban’s, throagh” Hatfield ‘and - 


Hertford to Ware: and a communication is 
how open to and from ail parts of Herts. 
: Messrs. Barker, Rawlins, and Sykes, 
Proprietors of the Bedford-coach, were 
lately, in the Court of Exchequer, cast. in 
ha damages, to compensate a Mr. Jones, 
or the injury done to his leg by apsetting 
coach, 
Two monsters lately killed two fine 
“nate my = between Bedford and 
~ $ ri in tl . 
azainst ey Spt iy, a 
gj eeried.] Bransby Blake Cooper, esq. 
. -arianne, only daughter of John Keel- 
oft of Broxburn.—James Field, esq. 
bn ham, to Miss Isabella How, of Ald- 
hott ae R. Lindsell, to Miss Weils: 
Dia, bigsleswade, ; se , 
@] At Potterelis, the wife of Justi- 


nian Casamajor, —At Baldock, 60 
suddenly, Mrs. Chemis, who with Mt 4 
are often mentioned in Cumberland’s Li 
of Himself. 
He wit Jee te 

arried.] Justinian Alston . of 
Odell-castle, to Mary, only ‘aeeer of 
Lieut. Gen. J. M. Kerr, of Northampton. 


—Mr. Edward Pinckney, to Miss Beata 


Ellington: both of Peterborough.—The 


‘Rev. W. H. Neal, M.A. curate of Bing- 


stock cum Stanion, to Miss Ann Manning, 
of East Haddon.—At Wellingborough, Mr. 
William Powell, to Mrs. Ann Robinsen.— 
Mr. Archer, to Miss Croxen ; both of Bur- 
ton Latimer, 

Died.] At Northampton, 61, the wife of 


‘Nicholas Fitton, esq.—28, Mis. Wright.— 


51, Mrs. Gossage Catesby. 
’ At Peterborough, 36; the wife of Charles 


Cole, esq.—66, Mrs. Birch,—65, Mrs, Anu 


Gerrard. 
At Oundle, Mrs. Mary Hume Lock- 
mgton. F 

At West Haddon, 66, Mrs. Hall~At 
Buckby Mills, 61, Mr... Robert 
Ashby.—At Weston, Mr. James Atkins. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
The labourers of the parish of Whittles- 
field assembled lately, and in a very be- 


coming manner laid their grievances before 


the principal gentlemen of the parish, who 
afforded them relief; they then resumed 
their employment with satisfaction. This 
is as it ought to’ be every where—the peo- 
ple want bread and productive labonr— 
and for peaceable representations it would 
be as cruel as unwise to endeavour to 
satisfy wiéim with swords, bullets, and 
halters ! 

A special legal commission has been ap- 
pointed to try the desperate and misled 
people of Littleport. The trials were 

roceeding when this sheet was prepared 
or press, and we therefore defer.our ab- 
Stract till next month. In the mean time, 
we should compromise our loyalty, if we 
forebore to say, that in all such cases mercy 
is the hest policy. It will make friends of 
enemies, and will not make enemies, of 
friends ; and it saves the unavailing an- 
guish of all doubts and after-thoughts. 
“ Go—and sin no more,” ought, in regard 
to most first offences or indiscretions, to be 
the practice, as well as the sentiment, of 
Christian rulers. 

Married.} Mv. Ellis, to Miss Cole.—Mr. 
Robert Emmerson, to Miss Ann Ripsher, 


of Ickicton, 
' NORFOLK. 


A meeting of the owners and ocenpiers 
of land in the parish of Diss, was ‘laicly 
held, when a series of resolntions 10 favor of 
a Commutation of Tithes was proposed’ by 
the Rev. .Mr. MANNING, the rector, and 
unanimously agreed to ; anda petition to the 
House of Commons, in conformity to the 

4D2 resolutions, 
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572 
resointions, was afterwards produced by 
the same gentleman, ‘ 


The jatest accounts from Norfolk and 
Suffolk represented the disturbed districts 
as returning to habits of peace and order, 

Married.) J. Penrice, esq. of Yarmouth, 
to Miss Jarratt, of Houblon hali.—Capt. 
Morgan, to Miss Hatriut Sefford, of Ear- 
sham. — Mr. ‘Thomas Cann, to Diiss 
Browne; both of Wymondham.—Mr. J. 
Houchin, jun. of Wereham, to Miss S. B. 
Bircham, of Great Marlborongh-street, 
London.—The Rev. W. H. Ward, to Miss 
Amelia Pillans, of Bracoudale-hill.—Mr, 
John Aldous, cf Harlesten, to Miss Gad- 
ney, of Mendham.—Mr., Nash, of Witham, 
to Miss Colk, of Bacton. 

Died.} At Norwich, 69, the wife of Mr. 
Richard Beatniffe, bookselier.—76, Mr.Jay. 
—66, Mr. Edward Staff, of St. George’s 
Coldgate.— Mr, Peter Rackham.—63, Mrs. 
Buntiag, of London.— Mr. Scott.—355, the 
be of Mr. Robert English.—30, Mr. John 

ole. 

At Lynn, 76, Mr. Joseph Brignall. 

At East Dercham, Mr. Edward Drozier, 
solicitor, regretted, 

At Hardwick, 64, Mr. Wright.—At 
Saxlingham, 78, Mr. H. Plummer, re- 
spected. 

At Reedham, 104, John Andrews. 

At Pulham, 39, Miss Elizabeth Shipper- 
son.—At Eaton, 71, Mr. J. Green. 

At Wereham, 55, Mr. Robert Johnson. 

At Mulbarton, 85, Mr. William Spur- 
geon, 

SUFFOLK. | 

Marricd.| Mr. Hancock, to Miss Ann 
Ransom: both of Bury.—Lieut. Wimper, 
to Miss Black, of Woodbridge.—Mr. J. G. 
Hart, to Miss Gross : both of Stowmarket. 
—Francis D. Mudd, esq. of Gedding, to 
Miss Elizabeth Syer, of Keddington.— Mr. 


Suffolk—Essex— Kent. 


- 






ESSex, —. [Iuly I 


In many towns and vill : 
ty, the labourers have lately bc 
stroyed a number of t shtshiner 
they staied their total inability to Support 
their families; and that this species of 
chinery, im their view, was one of the x 
imate causes of their distress: Promises 
and. arrangements were made to ampprace 
them, and, in many instances, with tflect 

Marvied.] William Joseph. Lockwood 
esq. of Dew’s Hall, to Rachel, danghter of 
Si Mark Wood, M.P. of Gatton.—My 
Davies, of Mile End-Road, to Miss Maria 
Woodfine, of Hornchurch.—Mr, Stephen 
Peacock, of Thaxted, to Mrs. Marsh, of 
Castie Camps.—Mr.. Casidy, of Mary-le. 
bone-street, London, to Miss: Mary. Ava 
Scruby, of Chipping-Ougar,— Mr, Pp. 
Barker, of London, to Miss Starling, of 
Saffron Walden. 

Died.} At Chelmsford, Mr. Hen 
Edwards, one of tiie Society of Friends,. 
_ At Braintree, 68, Mrs. Mary Bowtell, 

At Little ‘Yotham-hall, Miss Catherine 
Carter.—At Castile Hedingham, 90, Mary, 
widow of ‘thomas Unwin, esq.—At Lex 
den-Lodge, Miss Mevehant.~-At Great 
‘Tey, 35, Mr. John Collis.—At Lackford 
rectory, Merialina Agnes, wife of the Rev, 
T, E. Rogers, | 

KENT. 


The Citizens of Rochester lately ‘as- 
sembled in Common Hall and adopteda 
petition to the House of Commons, agaist 
Sir T. B. Thompson’s retaining his seat im 
that House after he had accepted the office 
of Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital ; the 
Citizens being “ determined to elect ‘such 
cardidate only whom they know: to be 
friendly to economical retrencliment and 
parlianrentary reform.” In the House, sub- 
sequent to this petition, Sit Thomas's seat, 


Grant, of London, to Miss Humphrey, of after a warm debate, was deciared vacant 


Sudbury.—The Rev, J. S. Dunngto Miss 
Mary ‘Taylor, of Westwood-Lodge.—Mr. 
J. Delaney, of Southwark, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Gowing, of [pswich.—Mr. Samuel 
Scroby, of Wetherden, to Miss Sarah EJ- 
listone, late of Elmswell. 

Died.| At Bury, lamented, 57, Mr. Wil- 
liam Murrell: an mgenious mechanic, who 
had aiso acquired considerable proficiency 
jn astronomy, geography, &c.—v6, the 

ey. James Tillbrook, M. A. 

At Ipswich, Mr.~ Burrowes, mach _ re- 
spected,—88, Mr. Samuel Sicklemore, a 
well known florist, 

At Stowmarket, 42, Mrs. Lambert.— 
27, the wife of Mr, E, Orams. 

At Beldeston, 60, John Parker, esq. 

eatly respected.—At Henington, 52, 

irs. Catherine Bloomfield.—A t Cockfield, 
29, the wife of Capt. Samuel Ruffell.—At 
Sudbury, 79, Mr. Joseph Cawston, he was 


a man of cx: mplary bemevolence, and is d 
scrvedly lywented, ; 7 


hy a majority of only one! And the pe 

triotic Mr. Barwa has since been elect 

ed in his stead by a majority of TWO, oF 

408 to 406! 
We insert, without comment, two docn- 

ments which speak fur themselyes. ‘They 

have been published by order of the Honse 
of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 

BRouGHAM. 

From the very Reverend the Dean of Canter 
bury, to S. R. Lusitington, esq. Secretary 
to the Treasury. ; 

Dear Siz,—-I have just heard that my 
good neighbour, Mr. Abbott, of Canter 
bury, is likely to get into some t sana 
respecting ag information laid agaist im 
about his brewery, the nature: of which, 
however, I do not naderstand. Ever since 


I have known him, he has gird 


so good a man, and so useft 
that I should be sorry to have that nseful- 


ness diminished by his being feo 


ward to the public in a matter ra | 
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drinkers, and I fear has its 

i ice; for I will venture to say 
sate bas not in reality beeu to 
at I have taken the lilierty of men- 


reat ev ' 
; those whom it May concern you can 


ehim and the public, I shall be much 
wr etiGeds Have the goodness to ex- 
oe my giving you this trouble, aud be- 
Keve me, dear Sir, to be, with very great 


respect, your faithful and obedient ser- 


vant, GeRARN ANDREWES. 
Rectory-House, Piccadilly, Feb. 6, 1815. 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury. 
May it please your Lordships, 

Your Lordships having been pleased, by 
Mr, Lushingtou’s letter of the 23d Novem- 
ber, to transmit us, for our consideration, 
tie annexed memorial of John Abbott, of 
Canterbury, common brewer, and to sig- 
rify that your Lordships, adverting to the 
numerous docaments which accompany the 
same, strongly indicative of insanity and 
revengefal malice on the part of Mr, Blake, 
direct us to suspend all law-proceedings 
until a full report of the circumstances 
of the case shall have been before your 
Lordships. 

We nus leave to acquaint your Lordships 
that George Blake (whose papers are here- 
with returned) is wholly unconcerned, 
either as informer or witness, in the prose- 
cation of the memorialist, which is for one 
of the grossest and least pardonable of- 
fences, we conceive, that can be commit- 
ted; videlicet—the using adulterating ‘in- 
gredients in his beer, whereby not merely 
the revenue is defrauded, but the health of 
his Majesty’s subjects highly endangered. 

It appears to. have been the constant 
Practice at the memorialist’s brewery to 
put drugs inte the brewing copper, and 
the officers upen searching the preimises 
fouud two pounds, not one pound, as le 
states, of prepaved powders ; and instead 
of Sib, as represented, 141b. of-vitriol or 
Copperas in two boxes, which, if full, would 
have contained 56lb. ‘These were faund 
Concealed behind some hurdles in a small 
paddock in tae open air, where, from their 
diy and clean state, they could have been 
lodged only a very short period, and in all 
Probability they had been removed during 
the time of the search. : 

servants were so conscious’ of the 
nee, that one of them used every en- 
“avour to destroy a small cask which-con- 
tained several parcels of the composition 
y throwing it among some large casks, 
‘id scattered the contents u on thes round; 
and it Was with di p s 7 
ifficuity that the. two 


p. ean . bet possessian of , the ree 
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Although the memorialist may not ma- 
nage his own brewery, as he upges, he is 
undonbtedly responsible for whatever pas 
ses in it, and it is utterly impossible fore 
moment to believe he conld be ignorant of 
the manner of its being carried on, or of 
the receipt aud use of unlawful ingredients, 
he must have known, were it po otherwise, 
by the paynients made for the large quan- 
uties procured, 

Under gircumstances of so flagrant a 
natnre, we cannot think the memorialist 
entitled to the least favourable regard; but 
we shall consider it our indispensable duty 
to renew the proceedings against him, and 
bring the same to issue with all possibje 
ilispateh, unless weshould bave your Lord= 
ships’ positive orders to the contrary; se 
perfectly satisfied ave we of the validity. of 
the evidence now in eur hands for the con. 
viction of the offender; and we regret that 
the canse has been so far delayed from an 
ex-parte representation totally false and 
groundless. We are your Lordships’ most 
obedient humble servants, 

Excise-Offier, London, . M. Wwisn, 


Jan. 27, 1815. G. Stymour, 
G. Watson, © 
A. Prippes, 
Sent B.SYDENUAM, 
W. MANLEY, 


We know nothing of Abbott, or of his guilt 
or inmnocency, but in our opinion, the 
brewer, the baker, the wine-merehant, or 
the dealer in any articie of food or drink, 
who in any manner poisons or adulterates 
the same, so as to sell something different 
from what is professed, deserves death far 
more than a forgerer, highway robber, 
house-breaker, or ordinary. marderer. 

‘The men of Kent have acted on a recent 
occasion with characteristie sturdiness, A 
county-meeting being held at Maidstone 
to address the Kezcht, on the late 
marriage of the Princéss with the son of 
the celebrated Prince of Saxe Coburg ; on 
something being said about the prosperity 
and happiness of the nation, the meeting 
was terminated by the vioient epee 
of the people, who cried out “we want 
work,” “we want bread,” no. foreign- 
ers,” &c. &c. ‘The Marquis Camden. and 
some others adjourned, however, to an inp, 
and resolved on a private address, st. 
to Miss Catherme Ann Hudson,+-Mr, 


George Wood, to Miss Eliza Friend: all of - 


Canterbury.—_-Mr. M. Lava, of Ramsgate, 
to Miss Sarah Mendes De Costa, ~of Stews 
ard-street, Spital-square, London.—Mr, 
James Pocock, to Miss Sarah Austen, hath 
of Chatham,—R. Collins, esq. of Deal, to 
Miss Kelsey, of Liminge.—Lient, Graham, 
R.N. to Miss Grinton, of Chariton,—Mr, 
L. Shrubsote, of Sheerness, to Miss E, 
et hen 
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William Kerwin, of Sandgate, to Miss 
Mary Barnett, of Hythe.—Mr. William 
Sidders, to Miss Elizabeth Allen.—Mr. 
Vincent Cornwell, to Miss M. Gibbons, 
both of Deal.—-Mr. James Barling, to Miss 
Austin, both of Oriestene. 

Died.} At Canterbury, 31, Mr. John 
Beasly.—55, Mr. John Bills. 

At Chatham, the wife of Mr, James 
Read.—In Ordnauce-Place, the wife of 
Mr. Carier, R.N.—QOn the Brook, 60, Mr. 
Benjamin Jacobs.—66, Mrs. Mills.—64, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Southee. 

At Margate, 87, Mr. Thomas Hewitt. 

At Folkestone, 74, Mr. S. Penfold.-—88, 
Mr. Thomas Jeffery, lamented.—Suddenly, 
ze. Mr. Robert May.—82, Mrs. Ann Hen- 

eld. 

At Deal, 33, Miss 8S. Baker. 

At Maidstone, at an advanced age, 
Miss De Tillen.—The wife of Mr. Thomas 
Sutton. 

At Tonbridge Wells, 77, Mrs. Dorothea 
Monck, a descendant of the ancestor of 
Gen. Monck, the restorer of Charles II. ‘ 

At Boughton under Blean, 84, Mr. Tho- 
mas Dalton.—At the Villa of Dunkirk, 81, 
Mrs. Barker.—At Sheldwich, Mrs. Long- 
ley.— At Studdle, the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Studdie.—At Staplehurst, 71, John Bigg, 
esq.—At Chalk, Mr. T. Gladdish,—At 
Barming, 67, Mrs. Swift.—At Cranbrook, 
42, Miss Sarah Tress.—At Loose, 67, Mr. 
Janes Robinson.—At Tunstall-house, Mrs, 
Wimbie, deservedly lamented. 

SUSSEX. 


. Married.} Mr. Kemp, of Brigliton, to - 


Miss Horne, of Arundel.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Picker, of Lewes, to Miss Martha Hamil- 
ton, of Brighton.—W. Jolm Bentley, of 
Paternostcr-row, London, to Miss Breen, 
of Brighton —At Horsham, Mr. Joseph 
Whybrow, of Tvoley-street, Southwark, 
to Miss Elliott, of Horsham.—Mr. J. Fla- 
itt, of Pulborough, to Miss Mary Ann 
Wieks, of Worthing.—At Worthing, Mr. 
Greentield, to Mies F. Cook. 

Bied.] At Chichester, Mrs. Clowes. 

At Arundel, Mr.Glossop.—Mr. Hall, jun. 

At Easebourne, Edward Lambert, esq. 
~~At Binstead, 76, Mr. Fowler.—At Wool- 
bedmg, Miss Mary Boxhall.—At Selsey, 
22, Mr. Henry Stubbington, deservedly 
regretted, 

; HAMPSHIRE. 

A reading-room, pump-room, prome- 
nade, baths, &c. are about to be erected 
en Southsea Beael. | 
» Lymington promises a revival of visi- 
tants this season ; the dissolution of many 
military bedies has contributed to this 

ct, 

. A late Hampshire Telegraplr states, that 
the distresses which the lower classes at 
this moment feel are powerfully affecting, 
Numbers make application to Portsea 
poeor-house, but that house is filled ; and 


Sussex—~Hampshire—Wiltshire, 


the towns throughout present hundreds 
haif-fed, halfclothed persons, who xd 
not yet applied for relief, 7 


A ship lying in Portsmon 

“tea os to proceed ™ re he 

reland, to convey from thence 
Munya — York, - five hun, 
arried.| Mr. Ockleford, to Mi 

Oiding, both of Sonthenpton--o eat 
bam Willis, esq. to. Miss Catherine Amelia 
Walcot, of Winckton.—The Rey. Joby 
Giffard Ward, Feltow of New College, 
Oxford, to Miss Amelia Loyd, of South. 
ampton.—-Dr, William Maxton, to Mix 
Ann Biethenwick, of Fareham—My, §, 
Dore, of Portsmouth, to Miss M, Whit. 
wood, of Niton—Mr. Thomas Stewat, 
R.N. to Miss Mary Wolfender, ‘of s+, 
George’s-square, Portsea.—Lient. Davi 
R.N. to Miss Bailey, of Portsea.—Lient, 
Richardson, R.'N. to Miss £iiz, White, 
of Forton: 

Died.| At Southampton, on St. Vin 
cent’s-Walk, 53, the widow of John Ty. 
son, esq. of Burlesdon.—At an advanced 
age, Mrs. Martell.—Mr. Adam Oghton.~ 
Mr. Joseph Dyott.—At the Deanery, 8t, 
Mary’s, 72, the widow of the ‘Rev. John 
Harrison, rector of Bighton.—Mr. Chris 
tiana.—Mr. Charles Martitt. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Stebbing, lamented, 

At Gosport, the wife of My, William 
ButtershelL—In Upper South-street, 69, 
Mr. Baker Garrett, much respected. 

At Romsey, 84, the widow of Mr. Thos. 
Sharp.—Snddeniy, Mr. Stanton. 

At Andover, 33, Mr. James Merry 
weather. ; ay 

At West Cowes, Mrs. Elizabeth Simms. 

At St. Bartholomew Hyde, 64, the 
widow of Mr. James Fry.—At Ringwood, 
27, Mr. B. Wood.—At Broughton, Mr. 
John Sanders, jun. lamented.—At Toats 
hill, Miss Harress.--At St. ee rd 
Randall, esq. many Or 
the House of Lords.—At Farnham, 
Jane Hallest.—At Swanmore-Cottage 
wife of Capt. C. Robinson, of the 8.0. 

ar pioaahin mateh of the 

The first spring p ling Ot 
Wiltshire Saciety for the encouragemen 
of agricultnre, &c. lately took place a 
field near Market Lavington, when ne 
than fifteen ploughs started for the different 
premiums offered by the Society. Bowne 
were given, on the recommendation © aot 
judges, to the whole of them who piece 
gain prizes. After the Plow aspected 
of beans near the spot was recently 
drijled in bunches, by a — of this 
invented. ‘The great superior ¥ rapping 
drill over others, consists in its CM'rr 
the beans in hunches, 
at a given distance. of 

yo part of the eloth- wore nt 
this county are now, owing t0 of expe 
no foreign markets, thrown out O'S. 
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rit ied] Lieut. Thos. Atkinson, R.N. 


Smith, of Salisbury.—Mr. John 
dg Miss Selfe, of ‘Trowbridge.— 
; Greenway, esq. to Miss Maria 
foot, of Berwick St, Jolin.—J. Watts, esq. 
of Pinckney-Farm, Keevil, to Miss Mary 
Pamell, of Great Chivenell.—At Melk- 
Mr. W. C. Gill, to Miss Mason.— 
Mir. John Read, to Miss Ann Banks, of 
Chippeaham.—Mr. George Smalicomb, of 
the Folley, Melksham, to Miss Osborne, 
of Atworth. —Mr. Hazell, of Whetten- 
ditch-farm, to Miss Luey Waldron, of 
Eastridge-farm.—Mr. Edward Moedy, to 
Hiss Harriet Gibson. 
Died.] At Marlborough, Miss Francis. 
~Mrs. Cousins. 
At Bradford, 72, Mr. Joseph Smart, 
lamented. 
At Calne, the widow of Gwillem. Webb, 


esq. 

Ke Melksham, 84, Mrs. Sarak Jefferies. 

At Whiteparish, 71, Mrs. Margaret 
Beardsley. — At Edington, Mary Alicia, 
wife of the Rev. William Roots, minister 
of that parish, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. |. 

A petition from the imbabitants of Taun- 
ton has been presented, within the month, 
to the House of Commons, to take inte its 
serious consideration the nature and ope- 
ration of the several taxes upon leather, 
and to remove this burthen, so destructive 
of one of the most important manofactares 
ef the kingdom, 

The farmers and dairy-men of Somerset 
Dorset, and Devon, have lately petitioned 
Parliament, complaining of the distresses 
of the butter-farmers, and praying for 
relief. A second petition on the same sub- 
ject, and from the same counties, sets 
forth, that the produce of the farms has 
been rendered nnsaleable by the introduc- 
lon of foreign butter and cheese. 

A wumerous and highly respeetable 


meeting of the clergy recently took place 


F peeminater, in the diocese of Bath and 


ls, when a series of energetic resolu- 
tons were unanimously adopted, on the 
re of the projected Bill, entituled— 
+, Bill to consolidate and amend the 
: Ws relating to Spiritual Persons holding 
enefiees and Farms, and to Residence 
Provision for Curates,” 
Married.) Mr. Ricards,. of Kingstow- 
Cane’ lo Miss Marriott, of York-street : 
on W. Arrow, to Miss Raby: all of 
; —At Waleot-charch, the Rev. Joha 
to Maa cat Of St. Mary's, Warwick, 
. vee Marianne Rooke: J, Kerie, esq. 
Primes ase to Miss Emma Barrow, of 
*buildings,—J, G. H, G. Williams, 


‘Somerset—Dorset— Devon, ° 


Their situation has occupied neg 
ion of the Corporation, who 
ms attentio’ of the inhabitants, have 


575 
esq. to Miss Mary Ann Shawe. of tic 
Circus, Bath.—At Taunton, Chsline Oat 
field, esq. to Miss Georgiana Maria Ten 
dale.—Mr. Charles Harman, fo Miss Har. 
riet Angusta Pryce: both of Tauntor-< 
Henry Whitmash, esq. of Yeovil, to Miss 
Cabb.—Mr. T. Dunn, of Wiviliscombe. to 
Miss S. Cross, of the Abbey-green, Bath. 
Died.) At Bath, Thomas omkyns, esq. 
—The widow ef Henry pson, late 
of Dublin.—In Rivers’-street, Lady Rich- 
ardson, of Castle-bill, Tyrone.—In €athes 
rine-place, the widow of Mr. Serjeant 
fag ei Walcot-parade, the widow of 
. Draper, esq. greatly respected, — 32 
Mr. Chartes Somner.— In Springfield place, 


Mr. Augustus Dingley, of the Artilery,— 
Miss Coles. ne r 


At Wells, Mrs. Mary Smith. 

At Frome, 82, Mrs, Westley. — Mra, 
Sympson, 

At Yeovil, the wife of Mr. Sam. Watts, 

At Bridgewater, Mr. Bond. 

At Burnhain, 73, Mrs. Clements. 

‘ DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| The Rev. J. Moore, of Bea- 
minster, to Miss Sarah Stratton, of Holt, 

Died.] At Blandford, Miss M. Warton. 

DEVONSHIRE. , 

The election for the representation of 
Devonshire has closed. The final nan 
bers were, 

Mr. BasTaRD . e + %,358 
Lord EsrinctTon ¢ «1,708 
The trae Britieh polities ef Lord E, ren. 
dered his election desirable, though, in ge- 
neral, we are unfavourable to the return of 
the sous of peers to the House ef Commons. 

The whole of the anchorage of the 
Sound, and the foundation of the break- 
water at Piymeuth, are ahout to be mi- 
meer inspected by means of a diving- 

ell. 

Commendable exertions are making te 
establish a colonial trade from Plymouth. 

One of the paper-mills of Messrs. Oxen- 
ham and Pim, at Wear, between Exeter 
and Topsham, was completely destroyed 
by five. ; 

The inhabitants of Honiton have been 
thrown into great alarm by several fires 
which have recently happened there. The 
consternation which prevailed in the tows 
was beyond description; as it was well 
known to be the ain of incendiaries ; 
several are in custody. , 

Marvied.] The Rev. Arthur Francis 
Stone, rector of Coldnorton, to Miss E. K, 
Baker, of Stoke.—Mr. W. Warren, of Gos 
ford, to Miss Sarah Hole, of Peverstone.<« 
At Plymouth, Lieat. Price, to Miss. Key 
—_The Rev. Robert Lampen, A.B. to Diss 
Elizabeth Score Gandy, of Plymouth.— 
Lieut. O*Conuel, to Miss Frances Irving, 
of East street, Exeter.—Mr. Thomas Way, 
to Miss Pleasant ay agar erie vel 

Died.] At Exeter, 92, Mr 
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92, Mr. Thomas Hathaway.—Miss Grace 
Ponieroy, greatly !amented. 

At Sidmouth, Mr. Henry W. Hobbs, sen. 
_ At Barnstaple, 47, Robert Harding, esq. 
regretted.—72, Mr. John Wood Oram. 

At Teignmouth, Mrs. Ann Cadbury. 

_ At Axminster, Miss Elizabeth Cort. 

At Dawlish, tle wife of H. Deacon, esq. 
ef Curzon-street, London. i 

At Exbourh, the Rev. Henry Bate, 
forty years curate of that parish,~-At 
Sharpham, 60, Edmund. Bastard, esq. dis- 
tinguished for the soundvess of hia judg- 
ment and his unblemished integrity. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.| Theophilus Sam. Beauchamp, 
esq. of the Mariue Ariilléry, to Miss Geor- 
giana Ann Alleo, of Redrnth.—Mr. Mar- 
tin, to the daughter of the Rev. James 
Odgers, of Bodmin.—At Camelford, Mr. 
Joseph Prophet, to Miss Mary Whale, 

Died.} At Lawnéeston, 74, Mrs. Mary 
Pope, much respected, 

At Padstow, 90, Mrs, C. Pennington. 

At Cailingtov, 77, Mis. M. Hawke. 

At Pillaton, 71, Mr. Joun Rennels, 

WALES, 

The measnres adopted. by the Corpora- 
tion of Beaumaris, for the improvement of 
the navigation into that port, bave been 
completed, and the approacii to the har. 
bour is now rendered secure. 

Married.| At Bangor-cathedral, Francis 
Hopkins, esq. of Dances-court, to Miss 
Mary Countess.-Joln Bradley, esq. of 
Perthullongdy, to: Miss Jane Rowlands, of 
Plas-tirion.— J. M, Child, esq. of Regelly, 
to Miss Eliza Wavies, of Liaustephan.— 
The Rev. E. Edwards, of Rhyllon, to Miss 
Elizabeth Price, of Castle hall, Wrexham, 
—At Redstone, and a?’ the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Hemy Knight, jen. of London, 
to Sarah Lewis, of Haverfordwest.—At 
Lianystitigwy, L. M. Bennett; of the 4th 
regt. to the only daughter of Wiliam Wil. 
liams, esq. of Plashen. 

. Died.} AtCowbridge,73, Mrs. M.Carne. 
Near Almwch, 64, the Rev. Mr. Lewis. 
At Tal-y-Lyn, the Rev. David Williams, 

, At Cwmwhitton, Mr. Lioyd Griffiths. 
At helsterton, 74, Jom Edwards, esq. 
uy years a magistrate for the county of 

iint.—At Dynaispowis, the widow of 

William Horst, esq.--At Liangunvor, Miss 

Jones.— At Hubberstche, Lieut. T. Gibbs. 

: _ SCOTLAND. | 

The depressed state of Dundee is such, 
that several families are litera!ly starving 
for want of employment. A labouring 
mauhaving applied for work at the new 


lony, which he governed with justice, 





Cornwall—Wales~~Scotland— Abroad, t 


harbour Coustructing there, , 





to get employment, owing to Tamale 
twelve hundred ic before hi being 
Married.}] At Aberdeen woe um! 
orbes, esq. to Miss Mar 
Died.] At Riiffel, 58, 
of pane advocate, 
‘ esd 
WinsGordon. ts 84; Gen. the Hen, 
PS igramporas Manse, 87, the Rey, Gey, 


INCIDENTS AND DEATHS ABRoap, 

Letters trom Basbadoes withig 
the month, communicated the a ieting 
particalars of a murderous insurrection 
among the negroes there; before they 
could be subdued, they destroyed sinty-se. 
ven sugar estates, and two thousand of the 
unhappy men were killed. ‘They affirmed 
that British legislature had granted 
them freedom, which their masters with. 
held. The future policy on this subject 
merits the most solemn consideration of jj. 
beral statesmen. 
. Died.) At Malta, General Thomas 
Murray. | 
Pi Calcutta, 31, Mr. Thomas Holmes 
At Leghorn, 70, Simon Fraser, esq. re- 
sident merchant there. i e 

At Paris, the female Hottentot, called 
the Hottentot Venus, after an illness of three 
days. Her body exhibited no visible trace 
of malady, except some spots of reddish 
brown reund the month, legs, and sides. 
Her size and enormous protnberances are 
not diminished, and her hair, extrethely 
curled, has not become lengthened, as is 
nel with negroes in iliness, and after 

eath., 

At Grenada, 59, Sir Charles Shipley, the 
Governor. Sir Charles wat a Majar-Ge- 
neral in the army, and eldest Colonel of 
Engineers, in which corps he received his 
Commission at the early age of 14;—35 years 
of his eareer were passed on a foreign 
station, and during which he tly 
obtained thanks in approbation of his ser- 
vices. In the recent expedition’ against 
Guadaloupe, Sir Charles commanded in z- 
cond under Sir James Leith; Sir Charles 
was interred on the second of December, 
not only with every distinction due to his 
rank, but with honours‘even moreé flatter- 
ing—the regrets of every, individual from. 
the highest to the lowest station in the ind 
? 


deration, and fidelity. He bas left three 
daugliters to mourn with his widow ‘their 





appear this month. We ought to 


Our usual Supplementary Number will appear on THE FIRST of ‘Aveust. 


irreparable loss. 


«before 


The Communication from Preston, and several others, came to hand G00 a, 


and other articles before the 18th 


receive articles of Ci 


